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Art. [1—EXPORT TRADE OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


In a previous article on the “Commerce of Southern Russia,” we indi- 
cated the leading features of the subject, and afforded. full information, 
not only as to the resources of the several regions comprehended in this 
division, and the mutual relations of the different branches of commerce 
carried on, but likewise the modes by which these were upheld and con- 
ducted, and the means by which this commerce, under its present restric- 
tions, was to be sustained and extended. We now come to the speciali- 
ties of the export trade, which will conclude our notice of Southern 
Russia, And first, as to the trade in grain, in which Russia is so largely 
our competitor; while, at the same time, beyond the statistics afforded 
by the Treasury Department, so little information exists. As to any his- 
torical notice, it is sufficient to say that the consumption of grain, conse- 
quent on the opening of the Black Sea, has contributed more than any- 
thing else to the peopling of the vast steppes of Russia. As province 
after province has been added to Russia, the surplus produce of the dis- 
tricts has found its way by this new outlet. 

Singularly enough, it is from the Russian ports on the Baltic that, du- 
ring the present century, the largest amount of grain has been drawn by 
those countries that are its chief consumers. England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, as well as Sweden and Norway, have resorted thither for 
supplies, as well as to the north of Germany and to the Polish provinces. 
To show the influence of legislation, in olden times, upon this trade, we 
may remark that, forty-four years ago, England imported grain from the 
Baltic ports of Russia to the value merely of a million dollars, and that, 
under the encouragement afforded, this amount rose in the course of four 
years to twenty million dollars, whilst subsequently it was so influenced 
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by the policy of the home government, that a law made to regulate it 
was found to operate to its entire prohibition. As England, however, 
could not dispense with foreign grain, she had to content herself with a 

aduated duty, up to the time when the corn laws were abolished. France 

as a graduated duty, designed to act as a prohibition, for the encourage- 
ment of home industry when grain is below a certain price. As to im- 
portations of Russian grain in the north of Europe, we may remark that 
a check was long given to it by the extension of the cultivation of the 
potato, an influence that operated for a time quite as powerfully as the 
supplies obtained for Europe from the exportations from this country, the 
West Indies, and South America. In all countries, indeed, to which the 
cultivation of grain is adapted, may be said to have increased the product, 
though we ourselves have doubtless advanced in the largest ratio. 

We have already adverted to the capabilities of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia. The product of these principalities is sufficient for the whole con- 
sumption of Turkey. Marseilles, Trieste, Leghorn, Genoa, and Malta, con- 
tend together for supplies from this quarter, where grain may be obtained, 
if the customer has ready cash, on more liberal conditions than at Odessa. 
The rivalry offered by Moldavia and Wallachia may serve to supply a 
motive to the action of Russia, in seeking to subordinate these regions to 
her own sway. The amount of grain furnished by Southern Russia be- 
yond Gibraltar is comparatively insignificant when brought into view 
with the amount supplied to Turkey and the Archipelago. The increased 
production of corn in Europe, and a diminished monetary circulation, has 
had the effect of still further increasing the disparity, though the estab- 
lishment of a British Bank at Constantinople, and the more ready means 
that will be afforded, when the ports are furnished with foreign consuls, 
of obtaining correct information as to the yield and of equalizing prices, 
will doubtless operate to prevent supplies from centering so much in the 
ports of the Mediterranean and the Archipelago, and expediting their 
shipment direct for Europe. As to comparative prices: hard wheat is 
usually one to two roubles dearer than soft; rye is, in good years, about 
half the price of the latter; barley and oats sometimes fetch the same 
price as rye. Graduating the expense of carriage, the medium price of 
wheat cannot be said to yield the grower any large profit. Still, pro- 
vided only that prohibitory laws and high duties do not fetter the trade, 
Southern Russia will always be able to undersell in all the other countries 
of Europe. Still, the scarcity of articles of import will, for a long time 
to come, be a very efficient check on large exportations beyond the Med- 
iterranean. Russia, foreseeing this, and partly under the pressure of out- 
ward circumstances, has come to relax those regulations which had all 
the effect of discouraging foreign tastes in her own people, which consti- 
tute amidst a population the great stimulant to the import trade, 

We have already indicated the divisions of hard and soft wheat; the 
one is sown in spring, the other in autumn. Hard wheat only is grown 
on the coasts of the Sea of Azof, and in the country of the Don Cossacks. 
Its quality in these parts is superior to any other, and is in great demand 
among confectioners. The summer wheat, besides being cultivated by 
the Cossacks of the Black Sea, is produced in all the regions round the 
Sea of Azof, and finds an outlet at Taganrog. The principal portion of 
the soft wheat shipped at Taganrog is furnished aiong the line of the Cau- 
cassus. Under the inducement of high prices, wheat has occasionally ar- 
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rived at Odessa from the Volga, but, commonly, all the produce of the 
country watered by the Mediterranean is exported by way of St. Peters- 
burg. Owing to the low standard of agricultural labor, such, for instance, 
as thrashing upon unpaved floors, the wheat of Southern Russia is often 
intermixed with bits of earth. The other sorts of grain, as regards the 
export trade, are of little importance. Hundreds of thousands of bush- 
els of rye flour arrive annually at Rostow, by the Don, both for govern- 
ment and private account, but the whole quantity thus brought is usually 
purchased by the government for the use of the army and navy. Thus 
the navy at Sebastopol and at Nicolaieff draw considerable quantities of 
rye from Southern Russia. Oats and barley, also, are almost altogether 
taken for internal consumption. Barley is also a principal article of pro- 
duce in Moldavia and Wallachia, where it is used in lieu of oats, which 
are but little cultivated, except in some of the northern parts of the former 
province. The lower classes live exclusively on maize, of which they 
make a sort of hasty pudding, called mamaliga. This article, also, as well 
as French beans, serves to swell the exports of the two countries. Peas 
and French beans are chiefly in request in the Mediterranean ports ; the 
export, however, of these articles from Odessa is very moderate. Consid- 
ering the difference in bulk between flour and wheat, it is very remarkable 
that the export of the former article from Odessa, both as compared with 
the other and in itself, is very slight. We understand, however, that an 
enormous mill is now in course of construction in that neighborhood, 
which will effectually turn the tables in favor of flour, and give great fa- 
cilities to merchants having occasion to make shipments of grain, either 
in the Black Sea or the Mediterranean. Hitherto, the shipowners, whose 
business it has been to bring corn from all quarters to Trieste, Leghorn, 
Genoa, and Marseilles, the great marts of Southern Europe, have been 
content with almost any rate of freight; to the extent that their cargoes 
are in flour, they will be enabled to make a good average profit. 

Purchases of corn are effected both on the spot where it is grown and 
in the markets. The former method is practiced in all the small places 
by speculators, who are possessed only of a limited capital themselves, 
traversing the country, and making advances to the grower upon the en- 
suing harvest. This mode of business is generally attended with great 
risks, especially in countries where good faith rarely exists; but, never- 
theless, the profits accruing from it are very considerable. At Odessa and 
Taganrog purchases are made ordinarily on the spot, and these are the 
only places where stocks are kept constantly on hand. The warehouses of 
Odessa are capable of containing millions of bushels; the buildings are 
of stone, and rent is moderate. We have only to add, that purchases of 
corn continue to be made as long as the roads are passable, and as long 
as the cattle employed in the carriage of it can find pasturage on the 
route. 

The south of Europe is much less rich in capital than the north, and the 
commerce of Southern Russia, which is entirely under the influence of the 
markets of the Archipelago and the Mediterranean, is deficient in this most 
important particular. The greater part of the merchants in the Russian 
ports are Greeks and Italians; they have brought rather their industry and 
their connections, than any great amount of money. As long as the trade was 
confined to the exportation of corn, a small capital sufficed, because the 
purchases were made on the spot, or in the country, against advances of 
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inconsiderable amount ; and although the merchants might often require 
large sums to enable them to buy any very great quantities of grain for 
ready money, their operations were never very protracted, and they could 
easily reimburse themselves for the sums advanced. Other branches of 
industry, however, such as wool and tallow, require heavy advances to the 
growers for periods of seven to eight months, 

The capital destined for the grain trade necessarily lies idle for many 
months in the year—that which is otherwise employed is in constant cir- 
culation. It is evident that the employment even of large capital cannot 
extend it. It is the same with all articles which, like corn, represent a 
small value in a large bulk; but, in proportion as the value of an article 
increases, and its bulk diminishes, the influence of capital is augmented. 
We have an example of this in the advances which the merchants of 
Odessa make to the tallow melters, advances which are not more than the 
third or the half of the cost, but which absorbs the whole amount of 
capital, and the object of which is to divert the article from the ports of 
the Baltic, and attract it to Odessa. It is the same with other com- 
modities ; but the thing becomes impracticable with articles, which, from 
their bulk, would entail great expenses of carriage. Hence, it is easy to 
conceive that so long as the expenses of carriage do not present any ob- 
stacle, the domain of the commerce of the southern ports will, by degrees, 
extend itself into the interior from the very effect of capital. The neces- 
sary result of the advantageous employment of capital in the south of 
Russia, is to attract it thither, and its increase is already very visible, es- 
pecially at Odessa. The variety of export articles offers more chances to 
capitalits and to speculators, because if one article be wanting, others still 
present themselves. 

The import trade, which is very limited from the want of consumption 
in the country, has, nevertheless, began to extend itself, since the mer- 
chants of Odessa, in particular, are in a condition to afford very long 
credit to purchasers from the interior, who were accustomed to these 
facilities from the merchants of Riga and St. Petersburg. 

We come now to the articles of flax and hemp. The Russian trade in 
these, from the ports on the Baltic, has been carried on for more than a 
century and a quarter. More lately, large supplies have found an outlet 
by the Baltic. Here the trade is more and more developing itself. The 
very provinces that, up to 1831, sent their produce down the Duna to 
Riga, or by other routes to St. Petersburg, now attach themselves by means 
of the Dnieper, and its tributary streams, to the commerce of the Black Sea; 
and a part of their produce now finds its outlet at Kherson. Some fifty 
thousand poods of flax are now yearly exported from Odessa. All the ex- 
portations of linseed from the Black Sea, are from that port. These articles 
were formerly shipped to Trieste, and thence, after another shipment, to 
England : they now take the direct route. It is noticeable that the wild 
rape-seed, which was formerly much neglected, is beginning to be in some 
demand for the oil atforded by its oleaginous seeds. The agriculturists of 
this country might, we think, direct more fully their attention to the cul- 
tivation of the domestic rape-seed, which is consumed in large quantities 
in Holland and France, and for which our western regions afford a prolific 
soil. It is the demand from the English and Dutch markets that has 
called into existence this branch of commerce for Southern Russia; and 
the same markets are open to ourselves. As to the shipping of hemp to 
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England from the ports of the Black Sea, rather than by way of Riga and St. 
Petersburg, it is sufficient to account for this by the fact that the increase 
of freight is compensated by the less expense of intermediate carriage 
which the passage by the Dnieper affords, in preference to the long over- 
land conveyance to Riga or St. Petersburg. 

The importance of the trade in timber to Southern Russia merits a 
passing notice, The same remarks we have made as to the diversion of 
other articles to the ports of the Baltic, instead of finding their more 
natural outlet by the Black Sea, applies to this, For a century the forests 
of Lithuania exported by the Duna from Riga, timber, and more especially 
masts; supplying thereby nearly all the dock-yards of Europe. The 
quantities of timber varying in the different regions of Russia, the mer- 
chants are in the habit of sending their orders to the principal sorters, 
naming the quantity and the quality which they require. A cutter is dis- 
patched to the spot, to select and appropriate the timber, according to 
the orders received. The sorting or surveying is a joint-stock affair, the 
profits of which go to a general fund. The modes of bargaining are the 
sane as in this country—either by taking a number of trees selected by a 
competent judge, or so much wooded land on lease. Except from the 
forests nearest to Riga, a second land carriage, betwixt the Dnieper and 
the Duna, was indispensable. The trade has moved further southward with 
the thinning of the northern forests, and now the trade may be said 
to be almost wholly within Southern Russia. There is this advantage in 
this direction, that the timber is borne down the stream in place of against 
the current of the Dniester. The stream of this river floats it rapidly 
down to Kherson. Latterly, the merchants of Odessa have looked to this 
timber trade as a means of gain; though their attention is chiefly taken 
up with the article of grain. The vessels employed to convey the timber 
down the river cost from 1,200 to 2,500 roubles each; and as they cannot 
reascend, are sold at Kherson for a twentieth part their cost. The timber 
trade at Kherson has progressed very rapidly. Each year adds to the 
amount of capital employed in it. The trade of Riga, owing to the higher 
charges of transportation to the ports of shipment, cannot successfully 
compete with it; besides that from the southern ports of Europe the 
freight is higher from the Baltic than from the Black Sea. Again, time 
is an element to be taken into account. The comparative amount of time 
that the timber, from the same forests which supply both Riga and Kher- 
son, takes in its passage to either port, gives 14 monthis in favor of Kherson, 
which is thus supplied at from 20 to 30 per cent cheaper through the 
saving for this period of any interest in the capital invested. Surveyors 
from Riga have long established themselves at Kherson, and have placed 
the timber trade of the latter place on the same footing as the former. 

Iyren and Kakhovka, the one above and the other below the cataracts, 
are important places in respect of the trade in wood. At these places, 
the carmen of the environs, who fetch fish and salt from the ports of the 
Sea of Azof, load the wood that has come down the Dnieper; in this 
manner it comes to the same price as that which is brought down the 
Volga and the Don in small quantities. But it is probable, that, in time, 
the oak of Kasan, which now supplies the shipyards of the north, will be 
obtainable by this last mentioned route. The forests with which the 
mountains of the Crimea are covered, furnish to the shipyard of Sebas- 
topol excellent building timber and much firewood ; Odessa, in particular, 
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which procures it from the north of Bessarabia likewise, consumes a great 
deal of it; still, as a great part of this latter province is entirely stripped 
of wood, it is under the necessity of supplying itself from Moldavia, es- 
pecially from the distict of Kiatra, which is very woody, and which ex- 
ports wood also to Constantinople. Bessarabia derives from thence only 
firewood ; but building timber, masts, planks, and staves, are sent down 
the Siret, (a river which separates Moldavia from Wallachia,) and find a 
vent at Galatz, whence they are sent off in great rafts to Constantinople. 
These articles are now sent also to Egypt—the trade was prohibited so 
long as the Sultans of Turkey had the power, for the Osmanlis, notwith- 
standing all the praise that has been lavished on their political economy, 
have always proved themselves the enemies of commerce. 

Passing by the article of potash, the demand for which, both in France 
and England, has been greatly reduced since it was superseded by different 
chemical combinations ; and also the article of wax shipped from Taganrog 
and Odessa, we come to the article of salt, which is of immense importance 
to the interior trade of Southern Russia, giving employment to meny 
thousand wagons which thus maintain a constant communication with 
the interior salt lakes, are found in the Taurida, in the steppe inhabited 
by the Nogais; in the Crimea, near Perekop, Theodosia, Koslow, and 
Kertch; and in Bessarabia, near Ackerman. The article being indis- 
pensable to existence, the vehicles sent to these points, constantly find em- 
ployment. The peasants, being certain of a salt load in return, take 
the opportunity to send their produce to a better market at these various 
points ; and the great number of vehicles diminishes the cost of the car- 
riage of all the articles of foreign product that are sent from the seaports 
into the interior of the country. Probably some thirty million poods of 
salt are drawn from the lakes of the Crimea. The expense of working is 
very slight. 

As to iron and copper, two current articles in the trade and commerce 
of Southern Russia, these are the produce of the Siberian mines. After 
being conveyed on sledges for many hundred miles, these articles are put 
upon rivers which distribute them to various parts of the empire. Such 
portions as are destined for the Black Sea, are sent from the Volga to 
Doubowka. Here the boatmen of the Volga are discharged; and others 
are hired at Katchaline, because the navigation of the Don is much less 
troublesome than on the Kama and the Volga. A great part of the iron 
is purchased by the Cossacks of the Don, who resell it at Taganrog, or 
send it direct to Constantinople. 

The iron of Russia, superior in quality and clearer than that of England, 
would be much more in demand, if it were exported in small bars, or half- 
wrought, and adapted to the use that is made of it; but as that would 
augment the expenses, and as, in many countries, wrought iron is subject 
to a greater duty than the article will bear, it should be exported in an 
unwrought state, so that the best sorts should be sold only in England, 
whither iron is usually carried by ships in the shape of ballast, whether 
from the Baltic or the Black Sea. Russian iron is now used only for 
various sorts of utensils; but the demand for it diminishes very perceptibly 
both in Europe and Asia, About two-thirds of it are shipped at Tagan- 
rog ; the remainder is scattered among the ports of the Black Sea. We 
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silver lace, which are used by the inhabitants of the East for various pur- 
poses of embroidery, are sent to Turkey. 
The next article we design to bring under notice is that of wool. Italy 
and France, as remarked in a previous article, have always drawn their 
supplies of the ordinary kind, both for mattresses and blankets, and other 
coarse articles of manufacture, from the south of Russia; and since estab- 
ments were formed in the south of Russia for the introduction of a breed 
of fine-wooled sheep—for which the broad and high plains of the country 
afford such advantage, activity has been given to quite a new branch of 
trade in this article. Turkey and Anatolia consume a large amount of 
wool for cushions and sofas, and also of felts, The ordinary wools of 
Southern Russia are not ordinary, but very coarse, and the fleeces often 
dirty and full of grass seeds. The designation of merinos, and mongrel 
or half-breed, are so vague as to allow every proprietor to believe his flock 
to be quite as good as that of his neighbor, whereby improvement is con- 
siderably retarded ; and, as the art of sorting wool requires much ex- 
perience, and the interests as well as vanity of the proprietors are opposed 
to an exact classification of the qualities, it has become necessary, in order 
to give stability to the wool trade, and to provide against all imposition, 
that the wool growers and the purchasers should have a meeting place 
for their transactions. Under the new commercial regime, we may ex- 
si to find this regulated, and monopoly effectually destroyed. Methods 
1ave been adopted by the merchants, which occupies a central position in 
respect to the sheep-folds of the Crimea, Kherson, and Bessarabia, to have 
a classification effected. The merchants have found it necessary to main- 
tain the character of the wool, if they would find a place in the markets 
of England and Holland, and the best sorters and washers from Prussia 
and from Saxony have been brought over for this purpose. There are 
special fairs for the sale of fine wool. These always come off before the 
month of June, and are attended by buyers both from the interior of the 
country and from abroad. A part of the money is always paid in ad- 
vance, as is the case also with all other merchandise, We need not enu- 
merate all the fairs that take place. The price of wool, of course, greatly 
varies. The trade with Holland and Belgium secures to ordinary and 
middling wools, a very extensive market. A considerable quantity of 
wool is sent to Moscow. Bessarabia furnishes a considerable quantity of 
wool of the finest quality, which, like the inferior sorts, is bought by Aus- 
trian merchants, and by speculators from Odessa and Moscow; so that the 
merchants of Ismail, who possess but very little capital, are, to a great ex- 
tent, excluded from the trade, though otherwise favorably situated. 
Tallow is another article in the trade of Southern Russia to which we 
would briefly draw attention. In a country, like Southern Russia, where 
the greatest part of the land is yet untilled, and the population by no 
means numerous, pasture, of course, abounds; and the breeding of eattle 
must necessarily be very profitable. The inhabitants of this country are, 
in fact, always engaged in this branch of industry; and, for many years, 
the butchers of the capital have been indebted to them for their principal 
supplies. Ever since the opening of the Black Sea, an active trade in 
tallow has been carried on from its ports, and more especially with Eng- 
land. (Generally speaking, the merchants, who are engaged in- the ex- 
portation of tallow, make their contracts during the winter, with the 
dealers in the interior, and advance them a part of the cost, or even the 
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whole sum. In the spring, these latter make use of these advances for 
the purchase of cattle at the different fairs of the country. The price of 
cattle varies very considerably. The slaughter-houses of Odessa, of 
Nicolaieff, and of Kherson, are in full activity from September to Novem- 
ber. The ports of the Baltic cannot compete with Southern Russia in 
this article; and the demand at the Black Sea ports invariably exceeds 
the supply. 

Passing by the article of butter, which is exported by way of the Euxine 
and the Sea of Azof, for the consumption of Turkey, and a large part of 
which is the produce of German colonies, we come to the article of salted 
meat, having merely here to remark that, notwithstanding the abundance 
of cattle, our exportations of the article to the ports of Italy are hardly 
interfered with, owing to the little disposition of the Russians to engage 
in this branch of business. A French company, however, has recently 
been established, and has obtained a charter from the Russian government, 
which designs carrying on the business on an immense scale, and supply- 
ing France and other parts of Europe. 

As the tallow trade of the Black Sea centers in Odessa, so does the 
hide trade. The hides, with all other products of the cattte in the neigh- 
borhood of the Sea of Azof, used formerly to be sent constantly to St. 
Petersburg; but now, from new facilities afforded, the course is diverted, 
and the hides chiefly pass into the Mediterranean. The article bears much 
resemblance to the hides of Germany, and are suitable for England. There 
is a complaint generally made that the Russian hides are smaller and 
have less consistence than those which we export. The Buenos Ayres 
hides being in better condition, and having the hair shorter, generally 
fetch twenty per cent more than those of Russia in the markets of Europe. 
Odessa, however, to some extent prepares the hides according to the 
practice of Buenos Ayres—that is to say, by washing to preserve them 
from maggots. The quantity of tanned hides exported, is much less 
considerable than that of raw hides. 

As to the fisheries, we need merely say that herrings are principally 
caught in the mouth of the Danube, and on the southern coast of the 
Black Sea; but notwithstanding the abundance of fish, this fishery has 
never yielded any considerable profit; the fish being ill-salted, find only 
a limited sale in the interior; they are sold at from 8 to 30 rubles per 
thousand, and, when salted, from 12 to 40 roubles. 

In concluding our summary of the commerce and the trade of Southern 
Russia, we would remark that the relations between one part of the coun- 
try and another, and again between the ports of the Black Sea and foreign 
markets, cannot be correctly judged by mere economic considerations, 
according to present govermental regulations and commercial tariffs, but 
that the whole has to be looked to in reference to that multiform system, 
partly Asiatic, partly European, which obtains over Southern Russia; the 
insuflicient investment of large capital, and the absence of great, powerful, 
and effective organizations, to which is to be added, the policy of a gov- 
ernment, which, as we have said, ever makes commerce subordinate to its 
own arbitrary interests. 
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Political Economy. 


Art. IL—POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


CHAPTER VIL 


CREDIT. 


“ Crepir,” says Noah Webster, “is the transfer of values in confidence 
of future payment.” The definition is a good one. 

When one man thus transfers to another a portion of his wealth, whether 
it be money or any other kind of property, he is said to give credit ; the 
man to whom this transfer is made, is said to take credit. Credit is founded 
on the confidence men have in each other, both in regard to ability and 
honesty. We have said, in a previous number, that money has two func- 
tions, acting as an instrument of exchange and as a standard of value. 
Credit has but one function. It is an instrument or agency by which 
values are transferred from one person to another, without the immediate 
use of money, for which it is a temporary substitute. Real money makes 
over the actual value—credit only promises it. Credit, then, in whatever 
shape it may exist, whether in the form of bank-notes, bills of exchange, 
certificates of stock, book accounts, or the like, is not money; though, 
like money, it aids in the transfer of values. Credit is not capital, though, 
by its instrumentality, the use of capital is obtained. It cannot create or 
increase capital at all. This should be distinctly borne in mind. For il- 
lustration; A has $100 in specie. This is actual capital. He loans it to 
B. B purchases with it a horse of C. C, in turn, with the same money, 
buys a yoke of oxen of D; and so on, through an endless series of trans- 
fers. Now, all this time there has been no production. The original 
capital—the money—has circulated, but has not, by that circulation, pro- 
duced anything. If the horse which B purchased was destined for labor 
in the production of value, the loan of the capital may have caused an 
increase of wealth; if, on the other hand, the horse was used for mere 
purposes of pleasure, the opposite result took place; for the horse not 
only produced no value, but was constantly consuming wealth to the 
amount of his keeping. The most that credit can do, is to put capital in 
motion. It is, in this regard, a motive power. In the case supposed, A 
had $100 lying idle. He loaned it to B, and thus put it into actual use. 
The credit A gave B, gave rise to all the subsequent exchanges. 

Credit has existed in all ages and countries; but, other things being 
equal, it is most extended where governments are the most stable, and the 
rights of man, as a property holder, most secure; and where there is also, 
among the people generally, the highest sense of moral obligation in re- 
gard to the fulfil!-ent of contracts. The greater part, (nine-tenths, at 
least,) of all exchanges or transfers of property are made on credit, and 
it forms, therefore, a stupendous system, whose ramifications extend 
throughout the civilized world. 

Credit is a great fact; one of the greatest in commercial affairs, one of 
the most important in political economy. It deserves, therefore, a careful, 

* For chapter i., see Merchants’ Magazine for March; for chapter ii., see same for May; for 
chapter iii, see same for June, 1857, (vol. xxxvi., pp. 275-282, 547-552, and 669-677;) for chapter 
iv., see same for July; for chapter v, see same for August; and for chapter vi., see same for Sep- 
tember, (vol. xxxvii., pp. 24-88, 159-166, and 275-288.) 
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though, in a publication like this, necessarily a brief, examination. We 
have already shown what credit is, and what it is not; what it can do, 
and what it cannot do. In the view of many persons, credit is an un- 
mixed evil; to others, an inexpressible good. While the one class con- 
tinually denounces, the other never tires in extolling its excellence. It 
would be fair, from this circumstance alone, to conclude that the credit 
system, like most institutions and customs, has both a debit and a credit 
side in its account; and that, in order to get at the true balance and as- 
certain on which side it lies, we must carefully examine the various items, 
its advantages and disadvantages, its uses and abuses. 

And first, of the credit side, or the advantages of the system :— 

I. It enables those who have actual capital which they cannot use to 
loan it to those who can use it with advantage and profit. 

Credit has a natural origin. One man has capital which he has not 
the desire or ability to employ. This capital may exist in the form of 
money or of other property. Another man has ability and talents which 
he could successfully apply to capital if he had it. It is therefore for the 
interest of the one to give, and of the other to take, credit. One will 
thus get the use of his capital, the other the full advantage of his indus- 
try. One can afford to give, the other wishes to receive, a compensation 
for the use of a portion of wealth, One great advantage of credit is, 
then, obvious. A considerable portion of the wealth of society being in 
the hands of aged and infirm persons, widows, orphans, and others, unable 
or indisposed to employ capital in active business, were there no credit, 
all such wealth must lie dormant, and its power in advancing production 
be lost, not only to the owners but to mankind. 

IL. It enables those who have industry, but no capital, to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of both. 

The best physical labor, in the most simple operations, is unable to 
effect anything without the use of capital. The day-laborer must have 
“accumulated capital,” or the result of past labor, in the shape of his hoe 
or spade. The amount of capital required in his case is so small that the 
laborer most probably possesses it; but did he not, if he could net obtain 
credit, he must manufacture the tool for himself before he begins his day’s 
work. Capital is required in every kind of business, often to such an 
amount that the new beginner cannot be expected to possess it, though 
he has the energy and skill successfully to use it. Credit, directly or in- 
directly, loans him his farm, if he is a farmer; his factory and machinery, 
if he is a manufacturer; his stock and store, if he is a merchant. Thus 
is secured the greatest possible production by adapting the power of pres- 
ent labor to the power of past labor. 

III. It increases the desire of accumulation, because it gives what is 
accumulated greater power. 

The man who has retired from business can, by means of this agency, 
without trouble or care, help to build railroads and canals, carry on man- 
ufactures, or engage in commerce. His circumstances do not allow him 
to apply to his capital his own skill or attention, but credit gives him a 
fair remuneration for their reproductive power. This, by making what is 
accumulated more desirable, increases the desire for it. There are also 
considerations of convenience, safety, &c., on account of which the power 
of giving credit may be said to increase this desire, It makes the pos- 
sessor and the possession of capital more secure. One would feel unsafe 
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if he carried his fortune always with him; but, if judiciously invested, he 
has little anxiety for himself or his property. 

IV. If the foregoing propositions are true, credit gives a great exten- 
sion to industry and production. This needs no elucidation. 

We now turn to the debtor side of the account, the disadvantages of 
the credit system :— 

I, This system affords opportunity to the vicious and idle to rob the 
honest and industrious. 

Since it is not possible for the creditor always to know the character 
and ability of the person to whom he intrusts property, it must often 
happen that he will give credit to the unworthy, and, as a consequence, 
will incur loss, In this way an incalculable amount of property is con- 
stantly being transferred from one class of persons to another, without an 
equivalent. Where credits are greatly extended, swindling in one phase 
or another becomes a great branch of business. Millions and millions 
annually pass, in this manner, from the meritorious to the undeserving. 

IL. It holds out great temptations to extravagance. 

Men are very seldom guilty of any great excess in their expenditures 
except on credit. The greater part of the extravagance of mankind is in 
consuming now, and promising to pay hereafter; gratifying present de- 
sires without estimating future consequences. This is particularly the 
ease with the young. Their hopes are buoyant; they easily flatter them- 
selves that they will be able to pay at a future time—and therefore take 
credit, consume the property of others, and virtually mortgage their fu- 
ture industry. This is one of the great evils of credit. It increases wn- 
productive consumption. 

IIL. It leads to speculation. 

How many wild and foolish speculations are made with money in hand ? 
We have never known an instance of any importance. True, the currency 
of the banks is often used as the immediate instrument of such transac- 
tions, but trace the matter home, and it is found that credit originated 
them. Speculations are in their very nature operations on credit. It is 
the parent of such transactions always and everywhere. 

IV. It prevents the many from participating in the profits of business, 

This is one of the gravest charges against the credit system, But for 
this, ten, we might say twenty, persons probably would share in the profits 
of trade and manufactures where one now does. The vast extension of 
the credit system is one of the chief causes of the mammoth establish- 
ments of the present day. If no credit was given by the trader or man- 
ufacturer, almost any man of decent abilities and fair character might do 
business on his own account. The mechanic, for instance, could easily 
accumulate sufficient capital to pay for his stock, and if, when he had 
worked it up, he could sell his article for cash, he would find no obstacle 
to his enterprise. But if, when his goods are ready for market, he must 
give a credit for six or eight months, take the risk of payment, and be out 
of his money all that time or get his notes cashed at the bank—that is 
quite another matter. There is great hazard in all that, and he must have 
powerful friends, or a large capital, if he would manufacture at all. Great 
establishments eat up the smaller ones. For if credit is given, it will 
naturally be given to the fewest possible, since it would be more incon- 
venient to be obliged to look after the character and standing of many 
small debtors than of a few large ones. Everybody knows this. Hence, 
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but very few persons hope ever to be able to transact business on their 
own account. They submit to their fate, and settle down as laborers for 
life. This is the condition of thousands in this country who, but for the 
universality of the credit system, would occupy the independent and re- 
spectable position of dealers or manufacturers. 

V. It imposes a great tax on labor. 

No man can afford to sell so low for credit as for cash—for three differ- 
ent reasons, Firstly, because some debtors will never pay him at all; 
secondly, others will not pay with punctuality ; thirdly, he must be at the 
expense of keeping book accounts. For sree this risk, delay, and 
expense, he must be paid; and for this reason he charges more for all his 
goods than he otherwise would. This is a well-known principle of trade. 
All who pay, then, have not only to make good all that others do not pay, 
but they must bear all the expense of credit accounts and all the loss 
arising from delay of payment. These, in the aggregate, form a heavy 
charge, and lay an enormous burden upon the producing classes; one 
under which they would be very restive, if they knew its full amount. It 
is a reasonable estimate, that the sum total of commodities of every descrip- 
tion, home and foreign, which are sold annually in the United States, is at 
least $1,000,000,000; and that this amount passes, on an average, through 
three different hands. It is also a low estimate, that the average amount 
charged as guaranty by each is 2} per cent, making in all 7} per cent. 
The importer, wholesale dealer or jobber, may charge less, but the re- 
tailer will charge more. If, then, the amount sold be $1,000,000,000, and 
the per cent be 7}, the total charge for credit will be $75,000,000. This 
is a sum equal to the whole national revenue. Yet as much—we doubt 
not, more—is paid by the people every year for credit, mostly on articles 
of consumption. 

VI. Causes all the bankruptcies that take place. 

This is self-evident. No man can be a bankrupt who does not take 
credit. 

If no one promised to pay, no one could ever fail to pay. 

VII. Credit begets credit. For example. The manufacturer employs 
workmen and pays them at the end of six months. He thus compels 
them to give him credit for their wages; as a consequence, they will ob- 
tain credit of the butcher, baker, grocer, and all who furnish them with 
the means of living. These in turn must buy on credit of the wholesale 
dealers ; and they, again, of the importers and producers. We will sup- 
pose that the wages of the workmen amount to $20,000 per annum. If 
the manufacturer paid them down they could pay in the same way; so 
could the wholesale dealer and importer. The fact that the manufacturer 
compelled the workmen to give him a credit of $20,000 caused credits to 
the amount of $80, 00. One credit often gives rise to an almost endless 
series of other credits. Cut off the first of them, and you prevent the 
whole. If consumers would not ask credits, nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole fabric of credits would be demolished. 

In presenting our conclusions on this subject, we would obeerve that 
eredit may properly be considered as of three kinds—private, corporate, 
and public. 

Private credit is that which is used by individuals in their dealings with 
each other. 

Corporate credit is that which is given to only chartered bodies. 
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Public credit is confidence of future payment extended to the govern- 
ment of the State or nation. 


~~ 


I, PRIVATE CREDIT. 


: 
3 
& 
: 


The greatest amount of credit existing in any well organized society 
is that which arises between individuals, and its normal or proper use is, 
as we have before said, for the transfer of capital from one person to 
another. 











“Capital is that part of wealth employed in reproduction.” The farmer 
l buys land and cattle on credit. This is well—they are his capital. The 
; ie manufacturer buys his factory and raw materials on credit—they are his 
: capital. The merchant buys a ship or warehouse on credit—they are his 
, capital. So in all cases, when the property taken is indispensable to re- 
: production ; when in consequence of having the use of such property, 
y profits or accumulations are obtained. But the case is different when the 
a property taken is at once consumed. In the one case there is something 
t to base credit upon, viz., property employed reproductively, in the other 
‘ q there is nothing, for the property for which the credit was given is con- 
t ye sumed. 
h 4 Credit is nothing that one can eat, drink, or wear. It has no value in 
t it. It is merely the accommodation of paying for an article at a future 
t. time. But it must be paid for asif it were athing of value. It is evident, 
% then, that no one should take credit unless he is compelled to do so or 
d can make a profitable use of it. If the laborer 18 so circumstanced that 
ls ae he cannot, for the time. being, possibly subsist without being trusted for 
rt 4 his daily food, then he must take credit ; but if he is a man of any dis- 
me 4 cernment he will practice every possible self-denial in order to accumulate 
4 enough to support himself until his wages become due. Not a few la- 
bE borers pass their whole lives, and never eat, drink, or wear an article that 
™ a is paid for. They commence life behind-hand, and, without any reflection 
a upon the tremendous tax it imposes upon them, they live on, one year or 
: one quarter—as the case may be—in the rear; and this, just because they 
78 7 can get credit. 
” 4 The producer should not give credit—the farmer, for example, when his 
“ a produce is ready for market he should receive the cash for it. He has 
th 4 incurred all the labor, delay, and risk incident to its production, and that 
Se g is all that rightfully belongs to him. To sell on credit is to take the risk 
& af of a mercantile transaction, which he ought not to assume. When, by 
i 3 increase of wealth, he in turn becomes a capitalist and has money to spare, 
bin he, like others, should incur the hazards of a capitalist, but not before. 
na The manufacturer should not give credit. His capital is, or should be, 
" q wholly employed in carrying on his business, It will be a long time 
83 4 before his raw material is converted into merchantable commodities ; in 
“ 3 the meantime he must pay his laborers and support his family. When 
he ‘ his article is ready for market it should command the cash, He ought 
ba not to be obliged to take a further risk, 
mn a The giving of credits, of whatever sort, belongs mainly to merchants 
te and capitalists, These may give or take credits among themselves, and 
’ give credits to others. It is a part of their business; they are paid for it. 
th They command, to a great extent, the real capital that exists in a com- 


munity, and it is their vocation to take risks. They have the most lucra- 
tive and, at the same time, the most hazardous position in the business 
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world ; but it is quite evident if, on the principle we have laid down, no 
credits were taken for consumption, the aggregate amount of credits given 
by merchants and capitalists would be vastly less than at present. 


Il, CORPORATE CREDIT, 


Corporations are associations authorised by law to transact business as 
an individual. They are generally formed and chartered for the purpose 
of bringing together a large amount of capital for carrying on of some 
enterprise for which individual wealth is not adequate, or cannot be ob- 
tained. The charter of the company usually defines its objects and its 
duties. Generally speaking the stockholders or associates are not indi- 
vidually responsible, the corporate property being alone liable to attach- 
ment. Without now going into the question of the good or bad influence 
of such associations, it is sufficient to say that they ought never to be 
allowed to take credit. There are good reasons for this. The first is, that 
such corporations are, or may be, authorized to hold a sufficient amount of 
capital for the accomplishment of the object for which they were formed, 
and therefore have no occasion to borrow money or purchase on credit. 
If, by any unforseen circumstance, they need more funds, they should 
obtain authority for increasing their capital. The right to hold property 
and transact business as an individual, without individual responsibility, 
is a special privilege, in consideration of which the incorporated body 
should be restricted from taking credit. 

Another reason is, that it is a great injustice and wrong that individual 
credit, with unlimited responsibility, should be obliged to compete with 
corporate credit with limited responsibility. If corporations with immense 
capitals may come into market as borrowers, or purchasers on credit, in 
competition with individual, it can at once be seen that the competition 
is not an equal or fair one. Corporations have, in point of wealth, an 
accumulated power equal to many individuals, but are entirely free from 
the personal liability of those individuals. In obtaining credit they should 
not be allowed to compete with private interest or interfere with private 
industry. 

Besides, it is clearly, as a general principle, not for the interest of cor- 
porations to take credit. If we were to examine the history of such bodies 
we should find that a great part of their misfortunes originated in taking 
credit, borrowing money, issuing bonds, and the like. We shall be satis- 
fied from such an investigation that the policy of indebtedness, on the part 
of corporations, is as unwise for them as it is injurious to the business 
community. Most of the stupendous frauds which have come to light, 
connected with our great incorporated companies, so disastrous to stock- 
holders and so disgraceful to our national character, have originated, in 
some form, directly or indirectly, in the credit used by such companies. 
Indebtedness is the bane of corporations. 


III, PUBLIC CREDIT. 

There is two general modes in which credit is made use of by govern- 
ments. First, by the issue of paper money; secondly, by the funding 
system. 

I. By the issue of paper money. The Chinese claim to have first dis- 
covered the art of printing, and the manufacture and use of gunpowder. 
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They may make the same claim, and with more assurance, in regard to 
the device of paper money. According to their historians, Hi-Ant-Siang, 
one of their emperors, issued money 119 years B. C., called “ fey-th-sian,” 
or flying money, from the ease and rapidity with which it circulated. It 
consisted of the paper promises of the government, and went into exten- 
sive use. Like all paper currency it cost nothing, and was issued ad libitum. 
When the empire had been flooded with it, the government repudiated 
the whole, and those who had confided in the public faith suffered the 
consequences, 

At a later period, A. D. 960, another emperor conceived the very plaus- 
ible scheme of receiving from the merchants their gold and silver, to save 
them the trouble of handling. it, and issuing his promises to return the 
same on demand. This currency was denominated pian-thsian, or convenient 
money, and very convenient it proved to be—for the emperor. He got 
the money of the merchants and squandered it, but never found it convenient 
to repay them. The emperor of Japan, following the example of his illus- 
trious neighbor, tried similar experiments with the same results. Count 
Tendilla, at the siege of the Alhambra, in Spain, issued a large amount of 
paper money to meet the exigencies of the occasion, but it was never 
redeemed, 

Masssachusetts, in 1690, issued paper to pay off her debts contracted in 
wars with the French and Indians. This money, though not finally re- 
pudiated by the government, depreciated in value to ten cents on the 
dollar. The Carolinas issued paper money to meet the expenses of their 
ill-starred expedition against St. Augustine. This declined to about fifteen 
cents on the dollar. On the breaking out of the war of the American 
revolution, the Continental Congress resorted to the issue of a paper cur- 
rency. At first, in 1776, only to the amount of twenty millions; in 1777, 
fifty-six millions more; in 1778, sixty-six millions; in 1779, one hundred 
and fifty millions; in 1780-81, some sixty-three millions—in all about 
three hundred and fifty-seven million dollars. At first these bills passed 
at their par value, but in 1777 they had so fallen that one-and-a-quarter 
in bills was equal to only one in coin. In January— 


1778 they had fallen to.......seecececececees 4 for 1 of specie. 
LTT9..cccrececccccecsccsescesccccseesseces 788: 
1780... cecccccvccccccccccesccsccecscceseess 400r45 “ 
UTB1.. cccccccccccvcvccccesccccccescveccecs 100 . 

May 81, 1781...cccccccccccccccccccccevesececssccss 20010500 “ 


At this last period they ceased to circulate as money, but were bought up 
by speculators at the rate of from five hundred to one thousand of Con- 
tinental bills for one of specie. 

The history of govermental paper money in France is very instructive. 
During the revolution assignats were issued by the government, at first to 
the amount of four hundred million francs, and subsequently eight hundred 
millions more were put in circulation. They were still increased by de- 
grees until they amounted in all to forty thousand millions! They were 
called “assignats” because the confiscated estates of the nobility and clergy 
were assigned tor their redemption. These assignats formed a description 
of paper money founded or based upon real estate, (a grand desideratum 
in the view of superficial thinkers on the currency,) but, as a matter of 
course, they all eventually became worthless. 
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The government now resorted to a new expedient and issued “mandates,” 
These differed from the assignats in this:—that, while the first were 
based on a general claim upon all the public property, they were based 
on portions of that property specifically enumerated. Beginning with six 
hundred millions of francs, they were increased to three thousand millions, 
and forced into circulation. They became as valueless as the assignats, 
but they answered the purposes of the government, which obtained with 
them the means wherewith to carry on its measures. 

During the Napoleonic wars the government of England prohibited 
specie payments by the Bank of England, and thus virtually assumed its 
unredeemable bills, which were at the time about thirteen per cent below 

ar. Numerous other examples of government paper money might be 
adduced. The history of one is, however, in all essential features, the 
history of all. Great depreciation, or utter repudiation, has been the fate 
of nearly every one of them. 

This is one way in which governments get rid of troublesome debts 
more conventiently than by paying them. It is a kind of indirect taxation, 
though very unequal in its application. It is a system of indirect robbery, 
and if ever justifiable, it must be on the ground that “the end justifies the 
means,” a principle it is presumed few would be willing to avow. But 
governments take credit— 

II. By the funding system. This system has arisen since the English 
revolution of 1688. Prior to that time there existed no permanent na- 
tional debt in England, nor did the total claims upon the government 
amount to more than about one million two hundred thousand pounds. 
The public credit had always been low up to this time, as compared with 
individual credit, and the financial resources of the government were 
limited. The adoption of the funding system produced an entire change, 
greatly raised the national credit, and increased, to a wonderful extent, 
the power of the government. By the new system certificates were issued 
for the public debt, payable at periods fixed by law, and bearing semi- 
annual interest. 

Different funds were created from time to time, according to the wants 
of the government, bearing different rates of interest, as the “aggregate 
fund,” the “South Sea fund,” the “general fund,” ete. But, in 1751, an 
act was passed for “consolidating” the different stocks which had been 
issued. Under that act the “consols” (so called from the act of consol- 
idation) were issued, which form by far the largest part of the British 
debt. This stock bears an interest of three per cent per annum, payable 
semi-annually on the 5th of January and 5th of July. As most of the 
nations of Christendom have followed the example of England in regard 
to mixed-currency banking, so they have done in regard to funding. The 
practice is now nearly universal, and a public debt seems the almost inva- 
riable appendage of every organized government. 

By the efliciency of this system governments are enabled to engage in 
extensive wars and continue them for a long period, until enormous debts 
are contracted—the principal or interest of which posterity must pay. 
The funding system has thus far resulted in lasting oppression. The con- 
dition of England and other European countries confirm the truth of this. 
The aggregate public debts of Great Britain, France, Spain, Austria, 


Russia, and Holland, amount to eight thousand million dollars, One-half 


of this is owed by Great Britain, The debt of France amounts to some 
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one thousand three hundred million dollars, which is quite as large, con- 
sidering her national resources, as that of Great Britain, and presses quite 
as heavily on the common people. 

Almost all the governments of Europe are in a like condition. Every- 
where are the people suffering oppression—not only severe, but hopeless. 
Their rulers have run madly into debt, and mortgaged the property and 
industry of their subjects to pay the interest. The question which now 
arises is, have governments any natural right to take such a course? If 
so—if they may mortgage the industry of posterity for an amount equal 
to one-quarter or one-half of its power of production—why have they not 
an equal right to mortgage to the amount of the whole, and thus reduce 
the producing classes to perpetual slavery? The melancholy financial 
condition of most European countries, not improving but growing con- 
stantly worse, will bring this question to an issue. The principle must be 
examined, and the people must decide upon it. Can we suppose that they 
will settle down upon the conclusion that their rulers may create just as 
large debts as they-please, and for any object they please, and then tax 
posterity forever to pay the annual interest? If not, what principle will 
they adopt—what limitations will they aflix to the power of governments 
to create public debts ? 

The right of governments to run in debt at pleasure can never be con- 
ceded, no matter what the form of the government may be—whether one 
of constitutional freedom and popular representation, or absolute despotism, 
One established principle must be alike applicable to all, and that must 
be, that no government has a right to contract a public debt except in cases 
of great emergency, nor then but to a limited amount, and that amount but 
for a limited time. 

There are three purposes for which a public debt may be created. First— 
for the current ordinary expenses of government—for the support of its 
civil, naval, and military establishments. The revenue being less than the 
expenditures, the balance becomes a funded debt. Second—for extraor- 
dinary enterprises of internal improvement. Third—for war and the sup- 
port of the war system, 

In regard to the first there can be but one opinion. No government 
has any right whatever, in the discharge of its ordinary functions, to incur 
a debt to be paid by posterity. Such expenses belong incontestably to 
the present, and by the present should be paid. 

In regard to the second, the case is different. Suppose, for example, a 
canal or railroad is made by government for which a debt is contracted, 
but the net revenue of which is, and is likely to be, equal to the interest 
on the debt incurred for its construction. In that case there is virtually 
no public debt—it is simply the employment of a certain portion of wealth 
in reproduction of the amount, but no taxation results from it. The people 
have all the advantage of the public improvement, and it costs them, as a 
community, nothing. Now here it is evidently both expedient and right 
that such a debt should be created—expedient, because the improvement 
confers great benefits and pays for itself—and right, because the present 
generation ought not to be taxed to pay wholly for an improvement from 
which those of the future will derive as much benefit as themselves. A 
debt of that character should be extinguished by a moderate amount of 
installments extending over a long series of years. This may be done by 
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the establishment of a sinking fund, which, within the given time, will 
extinguish the whole debt. 

The last object for which debts are created is for war—we say last, but, 
as among nations, we might almost say the only one. All the national 
debts of Europe originated in war. Of the immense debt of England, only 
one item is for any other purpose. In 1834 the sum of twenty millions 
sterling was expended in the emancipation of slaves in the West Indies. 
With this small exception, the whole may be put down under the war 
account. 

Probably, if we should analyze the national debts of other States, we 
should come to similar results. All have been contracted under the 
assumed necessities of a state of war. Prior to the introduction of the 
funding system governments were obliged to pay the expenses of a war 
while it was going on, or very soon after it was closed. As a consequence, 
as soon as war was thought of, measures were set on foot to get the means 
for carrying it on. Taxation was at once resorted to, and continued with 
increasing severity until the war closed. The result was that wars were 
of short duration. No nation could afford to fight a great while—it was 
costly sport. The introduction of the funding policy changed the whole 
afiair. There was now no occasion to tax, only to borrow. If the gov- 
ernment had credit, and the bankers had money, it could raise any sum 
it pleased. Nobody felt any special pressure. The expenditure of the 
borrowed money gave an immediate impulse to many branches of indus- 
try connected with warlike operations, and war became a game which 
kings could play at, very much to their own and their people’s satisfaction. 
The very natural result of this has been to multiply and prolong inter- 
national contests, and to create the tremendous debts which now oppress 
the people of Europe. 

No nation has any right to create a public debt for war purposes, except 
where national existence or great national interests are at stake. Debts 
contracted for such objects should be liquidated during the generation in 

which they are contracted. A generation of men is ordinarily considered 
as extending to thirty-three years, and within that period every debt of 
the kind we have referred to should be discharged. If principles like these 
be not acted upon, the people have no guaranty whatever against the 
most fearful oppression. Great Britain affords an illustration in proof of 
this. Her national debt crushes the masses into the dust. It has been 
stated by British critics of eminence that the taxation of England, of every 
kind, amounts to one-half the wages of the laboring classes, The annual 
interest and expenses on the national debt is one hundred and fifty million 
dollars ! 

It can easily be seen that, unless some principle of limitation is estab- 
lished, there will practically be no restriction, except the power of gov- 
ernment to borrow money. This begins to be seen, and what is more 
significant, to be felt, The day is not distant when the question of the 
right to create public debts will be examined with the greatest scrutiny. 
That the laborers of England are doomed to toil on, forever paying interest 
on debts contracted to carry on a war entered into one hundred and fiity 
years ago, to “humble the Bourbons, and deprive Philip of the throne of 
Spain,” or to settle the question of the “ Austrian succession,” is certainly 
not very probable. 

Enlightened men in Great Britain begin to understand that a great 
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national debt is not only a great oppression, but a formidable obstacle to 

successful competition with other nations in every branch of industry. 

They see that the burden must be removed, or British manufactures ulti- 
i mately driven from the market of the world. Without pursuing the 
subject further at this time, we only add, that from the foregoing facts 

and considerations it is quite apparent that credit, when used by govern- 
ment, whether by the issue of a paper currency or the funding system, 
confers a dangerous power. 

In conclusion, we remark that anything which stimulates credit (private, 
corporate, or public) is pernicious. The capitalist or seller always wishes 
to loan his funds or sell his goods, because he wants the income in the 

shape of dividends or profits. He therefore needs nothing more to stim- 

4 ulate him than his direct and positive interest. The buyer or borrower 

4 has always a sufficient motive in the prospect of profit and the pleasure of 

carrying on trade for himself. Governments have not only sufficient mo- 

tives, but great temptations to use credit. Hence anything which has a 
tendency to increase and multiply credits, is not only needless but injurious. 
ev Of all the causes which lead to such results, mixed-currency banking is 
the most prolific and mischievous. 

4 As we os shown in the August number of this journal, page 159, the 
4 . amount of credit money in the country, or money not based on an equal 
g amount of specie in the banks, amounted on January Ist, 1856, to one 

hundred and thirty-seven million dollars, What an immense addition to 
the general credits of the country must be caused by the issue of so much 

: credit money! It would be a low estimate, on the principle that credit 
a begets credit, to assume that the issue of this money increased the general 
. credits by four times its own amount. If so, it would give rise to other 

a credits to the amount of five hundred and forty-eight million dollars! But 

this is not all. The deposits in the banks, at the same time, amounted to 

two hundred and twelve millions. 
g These “ inscriptions of credit” (as they have been called by a late writer) 
a are, as is well known, used to a considerable extent as bank capital, or 
borrowed money, and loans are made upon them. If we suppose that the 
amount so loaned is equal only to one-third of the deposits, or seventy 
millions, the loan of this sum, according to the proportion before assumed, 
would cause an expansion of credits to’ the extent of two hundred and 
eighty millions more, which, added to the five hundred and forty-eight 
millions before mentioned, would make the aggregate eight hundred and 
twenty-eight million dollars. By this view of the subject we can readily 
account for the boundless expansion of credits which we witness in times 
like the present. 

We should not attempt to strike the balance of this account current 
with the credit system. Every one can do that most satisfactorily himself, 
and no two persons would come perhaps to the same precise result. We 
think all, however, would find the balance in favor of legitimate credit. 
We think too that all would agree that credit, for the transfer of capital, 
was indispensable to the full development of the productive powers of any 
community, and therefore in so far a necessity. We should also suppose 
that every one, who has carefully considered the subject, would agree with 
us in the conclusion that credit, when taken for consumption, is in the 
highest degree mischievous—greatly increasing unproductive consumption 
and causing much misery, demoralization, and suffering. 
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Art. II1.-—EUROPEAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NUMBER VIL, 


Vienna, July 25th, 1857. 
Fareman Hont, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review :— 


My Dear Sir :—Trieste, like Venice, is a free port. Planted just 
under a range of mountains at the head of the Adriatic, it grows in pros- 
perity, and some day will rise in importance, for it is the only outlet on 
the south for the commerce of Austria and Germany. 

When the emperor Charles V1, in 1719, removed all port charges, 
the population was but four thousand, now ’tis eighty-one thousand, 
made up of all nations—merchants from every land, Saxon, Swiss, Eng- 
lish, French, Bavarians, Swabians, Rhinelanders, Greeks, Romans, Nea- 
politans, and Levanters, are all represented by their consuls. I believe 
there are but one or two Americans, although I counted eleven American 
ships turning out tobacco and cotton, while the frigate “Congress,” 
bound to Constantinople, shows the flag of our land. Some sixty or 
seventy American ships bring cargoes yearly to Trieste, and find some 
employment in return. 

Here is the depot of the Austrian Lloyd’s, the steam line that keeps 
pace with the French and English companies, Many of the steamers were 
built in Scotland. Freiherr Von Bruck was the founder of the enter- 
prise, which has been one of the most successful in Austrian commerce, 
Last year the imports and exports of the port, in round numbers, ran up 
to $50,000,000, and when Austria biases out to India and China, as 
she is desirous of doing, Trieste is well situated to increase her trade. 
The inner harbor will accommodate but fifty ships, but outside there is 
room to anchor a navy. The canal in the city is very handy; you can 
tip the goods from the boats into the doors of the warehouses. As I be- 
fore remarked, Trieste contains all the many-featured, many-costumed 
merchants of the Levant. In such a babel of tongues, Elihu Burrett 
would almost require a dragoman. 

England, Brazil, the isles of the Mediterranean, and Alexandria, sup- 
ply the commerce, Great Britain, as usual, taking the lead; but New 
Orleans does considerable in cotton and tobacco, Saltpeter, gunpowder, 
salt, and tobacco, continue government monopolies. ‘Trieste boasts a 
Tribunal of Commerce, a School of Navigation, and Imperial Dockyards. 
The Mole is some sixty feet in width, and extends from the end of the 
town some twenty-two hundred feet into the Adriatic, entirely built of 
stone, a splendid piece of masonry. Trieste is to the Austrian Lloyd’s 
what Marseilles is to the Imperial Mail Line, and Southampton to the P. 
and O. 

The Greeks, as is usual, are the most active among the merchants. 
With houses in New Orleans and Manchester, they manage cotton and 
cotton goods, regulate exchanges, and grow rich. M. Chiozza’s soap 
factory is worth a visit; ’tis the largest in the empire. Griot and Chi- 
ozza live in palaces built with soap! Carciotti commenced with a bale 
of Yankee cotton, and died leaving millions. 

Eleven hours diligencing over cultivated mountains and sterile plains, 
rocky, desolate hills and fertile valleys, brought us to Laiback, A month 
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later you can go by rail; as it is, I made the journey last year from 
Trieste to Liverpool in less than a hundred hours. When the road is 
opened, the express will run through to Trieste from here in eighteen 
hours, a distance of 336 miles. Our baggage was checked through, but 
over twenty pounds weight is extra. The highlands overhanging Trieste, 
with the active bustle of a seaport city at their base, looking out along 
the Dalmatian and Italian coasts, present a scene unsurpassed for natural 
beauty, mildness, and sublimity everywhere around. The table land along 
the post road is as barren as the Indian hills, and the rocks about the old 
castle of Lueg are honeycombed with caves like those at Inkerman. Not 
far distant nature opens a mammoth cave, the most wonderful grotto in 
Europe, that at Adelsburg, and close at hand you step down some 757 
steps, hewn out of solid rock, into the silver mines of Idria, one hundred and 
forty fathoms deep. These celebrated mines have proved nearly as rich 
as those of the Almada in Spain. Six hundred tons a year could be pro- 
duced did not the Austrian government restrict it to one hundred and 
fifty, most of which is consumed by the American gold and silver mines. 
It tinds its way over the Atlantic in cast-iron bottles, while bags of skin, 
steeped in alum, take the balance to Vienna. 

‘The twenty thousand people that compose the population of Laiback, 
are anticipating jovial times when the emperor goes down next month 
to inaugurate the opening of the railway. 

From Laiback to Gratz, our track seemed to be a continual cutting of 
rock, a road where tunnels and viaducts were the chief characteristics, 
From Gratz to Vienna, the scenery opens with a classic grandeur, tower- 
ing clitls, sharp defiles, deep cuttings through the mountains of rock, ab- 
rupt precipices, interspersed with artificial forests, and ripening fields of 
grain, foretelling a good harvest in Austria. 

At Serumering the tunnel is cut 4,600 feet through a solid rock, 2,893 
feet above the ocean—the highest railway in the world. The turnpike 
road is 400 feet above this! 

The precipices of Weinzettelwand have had three tunnels cut through 
them. Then comes more engineering; the viaducts of Gamperlgraben 
and Jigergraben, the Klam tunnel, rivers crossed, deep gullies bridged, 
mountains undermined, splendid forest trees in the distance—all bespeak- 
ing human skill—almost, yes, quite, the subjugation of nature. Nothing 
in England or France can compare with this stupendous work. Who 
says that Austria has no enterprise ¢ 

I arrived in Vienna at a memorable period in its history, just in time 
to witness what no person now living will probably ever see again—the 
celebration of the high order of Maria Theresa, a centennial anniversary, 
the highest order in the world, given only to emperors or the army and 
navy for deeds of daring courage. This is the first féte day, and all 
Austria has been called upon to make the occasion an era in the empire’s 
history. Vienna is packed with strangers; hotels, government buildings, 
palaces, and private dwellings, are glittering with uniforms, every nook 
and corner occupied. The military are here by special order, and their 
presence fills the city, while the sight-seers must camp outside, "Tis a 
gala day in Austria, occurring but once in many generations, and the 
preparations are made accordingly. 

_ I was fortunate in receiving invitations where the doors were closed to 
civilians. First, I looked down from the saloons of the minister of war, 
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on the midnight serenade of the bands of the empire—three hundred and 
fifty instruments, to a torch-light procession, numbering as many hundred 
thousand spectators, 

The square was jammed with humanity, a Boston common scene at 
the fireworks on the fourth. The martial music filled the air, and you 
heard the notes for miles outside. 

The next day the review of the Austrian army. I dare not mention 
the number of troops; but infantry, cavalry, artillery, covered a space 
that tired the sight, presenting a military spectacle indescribable. The 
magnitude of Napoleon’s regiments under exercise at Paris, astonished 
me. I was awed into silence when witnessing the tactics of six immense 
armies—real, earnest, fighting armies, on the grave-yard plains of the 
Crimea. I have seen Russell’s vivid description of the coronation of 
Alexander at Moscow, but this review, you must remember, takes place 
but once in a hundred years. 

*Twas the grandest spectacle ever seen in Vienna, and in the apparent 
loyalty of the army spoke the absolutism of this remarkable empire ; re- 
markable for its antiquity, going back centuries before Rodolph of Haps- 
burg, even to the Czsars, for Marcus Aurelius died on the old Roman 
station of Vindobono; remarkable for having crushed to death all revo- 
lution, all hope of liberty ; remarkable for the wealth and haughty pride 
of its nobles; for the number of times it has been conquered and re- 
gained, and for having the credit of being the poorest, the most despotic, 
the most despised of European monarchies. 

The emperor, surrounded by a staff of officers two hundred strong, the 
chiefs of the kingdom, received with dignity the acclamations of the 
dense mass of soldiers, the cheers of which were echoed back by the peo- 
ple. That day the knights of the order were entertained at the emperor's 
banquet, and the celebration closed with the gorgeous pageant at the 
theater. 

Again I am a witness to another, the last act in this splendid drama. 
I was early there, and saw the pride of the Austrian nobility as they ar- 
rived. The house was crowded ; the boxes five tiers high, each seat oc- 
cupied by a noble or knight of the order. Save the diplomatic corps, 
the door was shut to the civil world. 

The invitations came from the imperial palace; they could not be 
bought or sold. Not one spare seat, and thousands sent away disap- 
pointed. The wealthiest dignitaries of the land were there—distin- 
guished statesmen, gray-headed generals, the hope and pride of the aris- 
tocracy came in their coroneted carriages; all the Esterhasys and 
Metternichs of Austria were there, each endeavoring to outshine the 
other in the richness of their dress, the brilliancy of their diamonds, and 
the number of their decorations. Hungarian chiefs, in that beautiful 
hussar dress, and Bohemian Jagers, and all the uniforms of all the princes, 
gave a scenic effect to the house. 

The imperial box contained all the living members of the grand and 
kingly house of Hapsburg; the emperor’s mother, the boy emperor, al- 
most beardless, his young, but not beautiful, empress, ber sisters, broth- 
ers, all the royal family blazing with diamonds and the choicest gems. 

The evening’s entertainment was something entirely original. The 
programme was decidedly novel. First came a recitation in German, by 
a star actress: she described the gradual rise of the kingdom from in- 
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fancy, and then stepping aside, clouds appear passing and repassing, and, 
opening in the center, you are astonished to see the empress Maria The- 
resa and her court, as she appeared when she established the order first, 
one hundred years ago—the same dress, the same statesmen—represented 
to the life. The scene changes. Another recitation: she describes one 
of the early battles; the audience are wrought up with enthusiasm—we 
hear the sound of battle, the clashing of arms, the thunders of the real 
artillery, the shrieks of dying soldiers, the wild strains of martial music, 
the rattling of musketry, the trumpet-toned voice of command ; the spec- 
tators are crazed with the exciting sounds, when the curtain rises, and 
there you have a battle-field. Hundreds of men and officers, in all and 
every attitude, advancing, retreating, dying, dead; horses plunging into 
action, regiments at the cannon’s mouth, bayonets, the cut, the thrust, 
the cry of the last moment before eternity, was a tableau never to be 
forgotten, Each aetor, at least three hundred on the stage, motionless, 
spell-bound, and for five minutes the dropping of a wafer would have 
been heard, the silence throughout the house was so intense. The 
scenic effect was such, you looked down over the living actors for miles 
upon camps and marching armies, and when the curtain fell, a wild 
cheer, doubling, trebling in intensity, rose from the theater, each man ris- 
ing to his feet, with face turned towards the youthful emperor, who, 
standing, bowed his obligations for such a demonstration of royalty. No 
man, a witness of that spectacle, can doubt the centralizating power of 
the house of Hapsburg. 

Again a change came over the spirit of the scene. More declamation, 
and the stage once more is filled with actors; this time the picture of the 
leaders of the Austrian army—an officer in every uniform, as they appear, 
holding high the flag ot victory. Nothing could equal the imposing ap- 
pearance of these tableaux ; and after them came a military play—camp 
life, all the actors, soldiers. During the performance, several times when 
allusion was made to the royal family, all rose to their feet, and deafen- 
ing cheers, oftimes repeated, announced the unmistakable feeling of the 
Austrian leaders. I saw the emperor rise on three separate occasions to 
make his acknowledgments, and as I gazed I could but think of the ab- 
solute power of that boyish mind. 

At each dropping of the curtain, refreshments were passed round on 
silver salvers, As before observed, the house contained the flour—and 
carefully sifted too—of the Austrian chiefs. No strangers were present 
save a Russian general or two, and Lord Seaton and Admiral Moresby, 
who were decorated for some brave deed during the long war—lI believe, 
the saving of the emperot’s life. Only three Englishmen have the order. 
I saw no other foreigner. Yes, there was one. I must not forget to 
mertion the courtesy of the emperor to an American officer. At the re- 
view, Commodore Breeze, of the Levant squadron, was standing on the 
platform, when a staff officer approached and asked if he did not recog- 
nize the uniform of the American navy. The gallant captain made him- 
self known, and the officer at once informed him that he came by com- 
mand of the emperor, who knew the naval dress, to invite him to the 
anniversary celebration, The compliment was passed in the presence of 
the staff, themselves forming almost a regiment. Webster and the Aus- 
oa minister were less friendly than the emperor and the American com- 
modore, 
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I have dwelt longer upon this imposing celebration, because it forms a 
centennial link in Austrian history. One hundred years must pass be- 
fore it can be repeated, and Austria meanwhile may live through a thou- 
sand changes. Down in the dark, cold vaults, under the church of the 
Capuchins, I counted seventy-one metal coffins, where are embalmed the 
departed members of the Hapsburg family—all there the blood of emper- 
ors, save one, a governess, the humble instructress of Maria Theresa, 
whose memory lives afresh on the birth of every century. One subject 
among a colony of kings—seventy-one in all, from the year before Miles 
Standish dropped his anchor off the Plymouth shore, when the emperor 
Matthias was deposited here, down to the small plain coffin placed in the 
tomb the other day, for you are aware that death has but just entered 
the imperial palace, and borne away the infant princess; the flowers are 
still fresh upon the tomb, and the sadness of the empress throws a gloom 
over and about the palace. Two steps away from this little child is the 
shadow of the sarcophagus of the late emperor. I saw the mortal re- 
mains of her who so poorly supplied the place of Josephine—Maria 
Louisa, Empress of the French, and by her side, near to the Emperor 
Francis, who loved him so well, is Napoleon IL, the Duke of Reichtstadt. 
What would not the present emperor of France give to place the son of 
Napoleon beside the ashes of his father, in the tomb of the invalids. But 
who cares for the mother ?—that mother who disgraced the name of em- 
press, who forsook her husband in adversity, to marry again, and that 
husband Napoleon Bonaparte? It may add another page in the eventful 
history of this wonderful family, when France wars with Austria to regain 
the body of his child. 

Don’t be surprised to find me recording a brighter opinion of the Aus- 
trians than you have been in the habit of observing. The truth is, when 
I passed through the empire thirteen months since, I was stamped, checked, 
signed, vised, up one side and down the other, from the moment I touched 
the border of the Adriatic until I had left the frontier—a continuous, 
never-ceasing, vexatious espionage—suflicient to justify the traveler in 
forming erroneous opinions of the country, government, and people! Now 
all is changed. Austria has just abolished the passport system! Yes, 
don’t be astonished, there is no mistake about, the fiat has gone forth, 
and thus far I have scarcely seen a policeman in the land! I heard of it, 
and gave no credit—I read, and believed not—I observe, and am content. 
Austria has, indeed, set a praiseworthy example to passport Europe! The 
change, so sudden, so complete, gives a different aspect to the country, 
a different odor to the atmosphere. Before, I observed only despotism and 
ignorance—but now, coming as I have from beggared Italy, where police 
and custom-house mark every man a thief and smuggler, where priestcraft 
stalks forth at all hours and in every place, and mendicants, mutilated, 
sickening, loathsome beggars, fairly taint the air in their filth and wretch- 
ness—coming, therefore, out of the Italian States into the Austrian domi- 
nions, this simple change in the passport system gives brighter colors to 
all one sees. 

Before with bandaged sight, vice seemed prominent—now the country 
assumes a virtue. Instead of misery and squalid poverty, I find happiness 
and apparent contentment. The farms are better cultivated, the streets 
better paved, better swept, and the people appear better clothed, better 
housed, better fed, than anywhere in Europe! With the removal of their 
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spies, the scales drop off, and that Austria, notorious for beating women 
in public squares ; that nation, despised by the Saxon settler, the Botany 
Bay for frightening children into sleep, contemptable for having wrung 
the hearts blood out of Hungary, this same Austria now commands my 

raise! Traveling like a prisoner I did not observe the magnificence of 
hospitals, where the lame, the halt, and the blind, are furnished with 
the comforts of home by government—the best on the continent. The 
Lying-in-Hospital may encourage immorality, yet its arrangements are 
most perfect, for the rich as well as the poor. Here the new-born babe 
may commence its guileless life, live and die, and know not whether its 
mother was a princess or a beggar ! 

The system of national education has been long recommended. Genera- 
tions before England awoke to its importance Austria established schools 
and colleges, and in her peculiar way taught religion and general knowledge 
to her people. Miss Dix will tell you of their prisons, and your own eyes 
may satisfy you of the unlimited extent of their arsenal, the richness of 
their paintings, and the classic beauty of the master-works of Canova which 
adorn the capital. The hotels are well kept, but the charges are high. 
The private galleries and private palaces are the pride of the nobles. The 
collection of coins is the best in Europe, and scientific men seek and ob- 
tain encouragement in Austria. All these things I notice now, but saw 
them not before. But having said this much, on the one side, I will add 
a line on the other. 

The total abolition of the passport system conveys one painful thought, 
need I tell you that it is the death of republicanism! So strong the em- 
peror—he affords to be liberal. You want no better proof that “ liberty,” 
“ fraternity,” “ equality’—the Magyar’s not the Frenchman’s doctrine— 
are gone for the present. Absolutism is the word of command. "Iwas a 
bold and daring thing the emperor's visit to Milan and Venice, but it was 
politic. He went, he saw, and returns a conqueror! Bolder still in going 
into Hungary! there, too, his mission appears successful. His daughter's 
death, and the celebration of the order of Maria Theresa, has brought him 
to Vienna, but he will go back to his independent subjects in Hungary. 
Kossuth may still weep over his fatherland! Politically, a temporary 
quiet is observable. New agencies are working. New engines turning 
the wheels of their social system. I will mention two, the Credit Mobilier 
and the Concordat! The government through these two agencies works 
upon the minds of the people. The former has demoralized and unhinged 
the healthy working of trade, sprung into life in an evil hour. Like its 
huge patron in the French capital, the Credit Mobilier of Austria has 
inflated land and all kinds of property. The population is as speculative 
mad asin France; money, make it honestly if you can, but any rate, make 
it, is the creed of the Austrian Bourse! A few bankers and noblemen 
who sneered at trade heretofore, as the Hindoo sickens at pork, will be- 
come enriched, but thousands will be wrecked when the hot air of inflated 
credit begins to escape! When the bubble breaks, down tumbles the 
miserable fabric built upon the sand. The government displays little 
financial ability, yet no nation possesses such talent for diplomacy. 

Sixty million dollars deficit last year, and this will show a wider gap, 
for the revenue is falling off, and government expenses increasing. Each 
new loan only goes to cover present difliculty—the future is a blank, the 
past is forgotten—suflicient for the day, who careth for the morrow. 
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The bank directors still sleep upon their forty-five to fifty millions of silver, 
and still continue to issue their miserable trashy paper, which requires 
care to prevent it from falling to pieces in your hand. Out of the king- 
dom, lead is a better medium—it possesses more value. The national 
treasury is exhausted to pay the army, and, like the government of France, 
all the pet projects of the emperor must be paid by the Credit Mobilier. 
The government becomes like that of Japan, a gigantic commercial firm, 
where the chief partner is the emperor himself, Vienna is his warehouse, 
and he becomes enriched by the money of strangers. From nursing an 
illegitimate child to covering the empire with railways, from building the 
arsenal, (like the Louvre at Paris, a disguised fortress for some expected 
turn of fortune,) to speculating in a newspaper, the cabinet takes the lead, 
and the emperor has the credit of guarding and protecting his subjects. The 
policy of the day is to govern the people in disguise. Stocks, shares, 
money, credit, works one way—religion, education, charity, another. 
Exorbitant prices, extravagant living, unbridled dissipation, results from 
gambling in credit, but this occupies the minds of the wronged class, 
while the Jesuits, who swarm throughout the land, furnish mind and thought 
for the poor. The Jesuitical doctrines are gaining rapidly in Europe, 
and Austria makes spies of the priests—whisper your private thoughts in 
the ear of the Jesuit, and the ready tool reports the secret to the govern- 
ment, and fattens on credulity! This is the working of the Concordat. 

By these instruments the emperor rules the country without the people 
understanding the machinery. He remembers well when the Turks broke 
the chains across the Danube—when Napoleon battered down the walls— 
but more vividly than anything in the past, he remembers with fear and 
trembling, 1848, when the streets of Vienna run red with civil war! His 
Hungarian subjects pretend loyality, but they despise the Kaiser, The 
George Law muskets and the Kossuth saddles, some time may be useful. 
But to-day the emperor is all powerful; his army is overwhelming, his 
strength lies in that and in the priesthood. Opinion, independence, thought, 
are strange sounding words in these despotic lands—centralization, su- 
premacy, no other words will answer. To his subjects he says, obey or 
die; they listen, observe the order, live and appear as happy as a bridal 
party! The emperor faces the lion, and has walked among the revolu- 
tionists of 1848, and now he has returned to lay the cypress on the tomb 
of his child, to worship the memory of his ancestors, and celebrate that 
day which will return again long after his mortal remains are laid in the 
tomb of the Hapsburgs. The second anniversary comes round not till 
1957. 

Out of the 471,442 people in Vienna, 442,207 the census tells me are 
Catholics. This will give you an idea of the material for Jesuitical edu- 
cation. 

In running through the empire I have talked with the most enlightened 
men upon my track, and the foregoing are the conclusions which I have 
formed. Our minister here, Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, who is homeward 
bound, has given me much reliable information on the empire, and I think 
will bear me out in many of the opinions which I have advanced. 

Americans in America see Europe through England, we live, move, and 
have our being on continental affairs through the “ glasses of the London 
journals!” Baron Haynau is kicked out of Barclay & Perkins’ brewery, 
the English papers record it, we copy with comments, and send them 
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back the yell. England formerly abused Austria—we echo her opinions. 
Hungary sent a cry for liberty through the British isles—twas natural 
for us to be sympathetic. Ingraham demands Kotza—we were pleased 
at our national victory. On European affairs, generally, England takes 
snuff, and we sneeze! Just now a new element is working. The dulcet 
tones of Lord Palmerston have been heard in the Sardinian court—watch 
Austria, a dangerous enemy, whispers the Premier— another dispatch is 
put in the hands of the Emperor Joseph—keep an eye on Sardinia, Count 
Cavour is ambitious for his king. And thus the “ tory chief of a radical 
cabinet” puts one monarch against the other, keeping Europe always in a 
ferment. During the Russian war Austria played a capital game, her 
cards were all trumps. The Emperor Nicholas, fortunately for Austria, 
sleeps with his fathers, else he would had a small account to settle—with- 
out doubt he was the greatest mind of the first half of the 19th century, 
the emperor of emperors, and history will write him down a chief! 

This letter and that from Venice will not burthen you with figures, for 
Italy and Austria furnish poor material for commercial correspondence. 

From Brussels or London, I shall mail another letter. Meanwhile you 
must believe me, my dear sir, respectfully yours, G. FT. 


Art. 1V.—SPECIE PRICES AND RESULTS. 


Most persons, if asked what would be the effect upon prices, of a re- 
turn to an exclusively metallic currency in this country, would say that 
they would fall enormously, perhaps 75 per cent, or more; at least, this 
is the opinion commonly expressed by casual thinkers on the subject. 

They have in view only the ratio of the specie to the debt of the banks, 
as exhibited in their returns. It might be well for those who think so, 
to consider how long anything moveable would remain in this country at 
one-fourth its present price, or how long the specie could be kept out that 
would be offered in exchange therefor. As we export about $275 ,000,000 
of merehandise annua.ly, at present, it would not seem to require a great 
fall of prices to increase the export of merchandise to equal the gold ex- 
ported —$50,000,000 yearly, and keep the gold at home. 

What are the banks in this connection? They create no real money, 
no gold or silver, nor anything that will procure them from abroad. 
They create no value, and add nothing to the demand for labor, or to the 
products or wealth of the community; but they create debt, inflate 
prices, furnish machinery for speculation, and expel gold from the country, 
to make room for their own debt, and gain interest thereon. They do 
not, and cannot, make any permanent addition to the currency. 

It is marvellous what a perfect hallucination upon this subject, possesses 
the minds of men otherwise thoroughly intelligent. 

The truth is, the fall of prices would be scarcely appreciable, at any 
time when gold is not being extensively shipped out of the country. If 
gold is not exported, it is for the same reason that prevents the export 
of any other commodity ; because its value is as great here as abroad. It 
has no more reference to debt, or the balance of trade, in this connec- 
tion, than beef or pork. 
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What regulates or determines the value of gold? Certainly nothin 
but the money price of commodities. An average rise of prices is a fal 
in the value of money. An average fall of prices is a rise in the value 
of money. And as gold is money, it varies in value accordingly, in- 
versely as the prices of exchangeable things. A general rise of prices 
can only be brought about by a relative disproportion between money and 
all commodities; money must become relatively plenty, or commodities 
relatively and universally scarce. This latter condition is scarcely pos- 
sible. The great changes in general prices are the result of changes in 
the supply of money, as it is thrown upon or withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, alternately, 

To bring this matter within the comprehension of every reader who 
will give it a moment’s reflection, let us assume some one commodity as 
the representative of all others; its money price representing the value 
of gold. We will take wheat, for example, at the average price of $1 50 
per bushel, and suppose it will pay something to export at that, but 
nothing at any higher price. Then if it should become a little scarcer, 
aud rise 2 per cent, gold would be cheaper than wheat, and instead of 
shipping a bushel of wheat at $1 50, the exporter will send $1 53 in 
gold, with which he will buy 2 per cent more wheat elsewhere. This 
would be owing to a rise in the value as well as in the price of wheat. 
But suppose, instead of wheat becoming scarcer, the same relative dis- 
proportion between wheat and gold should be caused by an increase of 
gold, precisely the same effect upon prices would be produced; wheat 
would rise from $1 50 to $1 53 per bushel. This would not be a rise in 
the value of wheat, but a fall in the value of gold. 

[ presume the reader will not need to be told that the dollars manu- 
factured on bank books, and in paper notes, are just as available for pur- 
chases, and have the same effect upon prices, as those made of gold and 
silver, At any time, therefore, when $1 50 per bushel is the exporter’s 
limit for’ the shipment of wheat, if we supply 2 per cent more of the 
fancy dollars than the currency contained before, the shipment of wheat 
stops, and the dollars go in its place; but not the fancy ones—they are 
made for the home market, where they must remain. 

It will be observed that this advance of 2 per cent is an average rise 
of all commodities, in the degradation of gold. Of course, the imported 
commodity is advanced with the rest, and we pay the 2 per cent, which 
is the precise addition of the paper to the currency, and get nothing for 
it; that is, we pay $1 53 for an imported commodity, which was worth, 
in the previous condition of the currency, $1 50; the paper addition to 
the price, equal to 3 cents per bushel on the wheat, being wholly lost. 
And this is the only way in which paper money can be introduced. It 
must cost the country its whole sum in standard gold. 

Obviously, this state of things could not continue, for if it did, our 
gold would run out, and the imports would run in, till the gold would be 
exhausted. The gold does run out, till the excess of money is reduced, 
and wheat falls to $1 50, when wheat can be exported again; but the 
gold is gone, and we have the fancy dollars permanently established in 
its place by a sheer usurpation. 

The reader will not understand me to say that there is ever a period 
when the export trade is entirely suspended. Some or many commodities 
can always be exported to various markets. In taking wheat for an illus- 
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tration, I wish merely to embody the change of price and value produced 
by an alteration of the proportions between money and commodities; the 
average alone must be considered in this illustration. 

Nothing can be more certain than that any increase of currency here, 
in relation to commodities, beyond the same relation elsewhere, will make 

old worth less here, in the same proportion, and send it abroad. A 
fall of one per cent in the value of gold, must be measured and determined 
by a rise of one per cent in the average price of the commodities of- 
fered for sale. Commerce will discover this with infallible certainty and 
take the gold. An average fall of one cent, therefore, in the price of com- 
modities, by a reduction of that proportion of the currency, sinks that 
difference, and keeps our gold at home. 

And here I would remark, that this fall of prices of one per cent, or 
ten, or fifty per cent, or whatever it may be, is precisely made good to us 
in the enhanced value of money. If fifty cents will buy as much of all 
property as one dollar, the value is the same. The effort to supply the 
additional sum, without increasing commodities, defeats itself, by degrad- 
ing the value, in proportion to the increase, of money, 

It is wealth—capital—that we want, not money. ‘The less money we 
have in relation to commodities, the better; the more active will be the 
business, and the greater the prosperity of the country. We produce 
exportable articles abundantly, and can produce an abundance more. It 
is utterly impossible for us to prevent the supply of real money if we use 
no other. The only method of making money scarce in this country, 
is that which we adopt, of making debt plenty, by which money is made 
relatively scarce. Two-thirds of our currency is debt—a mad system of 
kiting between the banks and their customers—and an enormous super- 
structure of debt is built thereon, keeping almost every trader in danger 
of bankruptcy. There is nothing else the matter with the business of 
this country. We are the most productive people in the world, by rea- 
son of our intelligent industry and the comparative absence of war, army, 
navy, idle privileged classes, paupers, and unproductive consumers gener- 
ally. 

Cultivating the arts of peace, with an education almost wholly devoted 
to utilitarian purposes, while other nations are wasting their resources 
in war and frivolty, we are growing strong; but we are contributing to 
them, of our earnings, many millions of good gold, yearly, for which we 
get no return. We thrive by vigorous labor in spite of the wasteful cur- 
rency—not by it. 

We create more property than any other people, according to num- 
bers, and that remains in houses, ships, cultivated lands, and various 
merchandise, through all the financial revulsions. Thus we present 
the anomaly of a nation of great wealth, with very little money included 
therein, much debt among ourselves, which includes two-thirds of what 
we call our money—vigorously prosperous as a unit, with a people indi- 
vidually more generally bankrupt, care-worn, and distressed, than any 
other on the globe. This, of. course, is more frequently the case 
with the manufacturers and traders than with farmers and mechanics, 
As to the traders, there are not five in a hundred, over 55 years of age, 
who have not been compelled to compound with their creditors once or 
more, or who can pay their debts at last. In distributing the wealth of 
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the country, they come more immediately in contact with the banking 
system, and suffer the most accordingly. 

It is slander to say that all this is the result of individual mismanage- 
ment of business; it is the fault of an abnormal system of finance. 
Bankruptcy in trade occurs in proportion to the extent of the debt bank- 
ing system all over the world; it almost never happens in countries using 
only a specie currency. It has visibly diminished in New Orleans—for- 
merly the most notorious place in the country for bad debts—since the 
passage of the restrictive banking law of Louisiana, suppressing bank 
notes below the denomination of 35, and requiring the banks to hold one- 
third the amount of their immediate liabilities in specie. New Orleans 
is now the safest of our Atlantic cities in regard to commercial obligations, 
and has greatly the advantage of the others in the exchanges of trade. 
Seldom does the name of a New Orleans merchant appear in the pub- 
lished bankrupt list; and in the present financial epidemic, originating in 
the inflation of the New York banks, which distresses almost every other 
city, New Orleans remains unscathed. 

With such experience to guide public opinion, it is unaccountably 
strange that the transparent evils of our banking system do not fix the 
attention of every intelligent person in the land. They could be easily 
remedied, with great gain to the country, and the remedy would impart 
immediate activity to trade. 

If we should retain the annual supply of California gold —%50,000,000, 
and buy $50,000,000 more from Europe, what would it be but selling an ad- 
ditional $100,000,000 of merchandise for cash? Every trader is desirous 
to sell his goods for cash, but few are aware that the reason he cannot 
do this, is that the cash is not here, because it has less utility and value 
in our commerce than in any other. The bank debt, that we use in its 
place, and call money, is mortgaged by a counter debt as soon as it is 
created, and remains mortgaged as long as it exists. It is debt issued, 
for debt received, and is in constant demand to discharge itself. There 
is none of it to spare for cash traffic in merchandise. [ts only office is 
one of transfer; debt can never be reduced by that sort of money. As 
long as the community owe the bank, the bank must owe the commu- 
nity. Unfortunately, the contract on both sides is for planchets of gold 
that neither party ever possessed. It is precisely the cornering trick of 
the stock exchange, elaborated and extended over the whole country. 
When the shorts are called upon to deliver, the planchets are in Europe 
and Asia; they can only be obtained by a journey round the world, and 
in the struggle to obtain them, the means relied upon may probably col- 
lapse one-half. What then is to bedone? We are skilled by extensive prac- 
tice in this emergency. Settle the ditference in bankruptcy ! 

Now, I ask the reader to consider well the vast importance of this 
subject. The banks of the United States owe, in circulation and inserip- 
tions of credit, about $400,000,000, over and above the coin they hold 
in reserve, and there remains $200,000,000 of coin in the whole country, 
including the amount in the banks, the government treasury, and the 
pockets of the people. That portion of this whole sum—$600,000,000— 
which is not hoarded, that is, which is being offered for the purchase of 
property, measures and determines the price of all the property of this 


country. 
The debt portion—$400,000,000—of this currency, usurps the place of 
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the same sum of money—namely gold and silver—that in a series of 
years it has expelled in utter loss to the country. Not a picayune, in 
my opinion, have we ever had returned for it; for we could have paid for 
all the imports in our usual productions, which employ our home labor 
and navigation, for precisely that sum less than they have cost, and re- 
tained the $400,000,000 in coin, if we had given it value by use, and 
never degraded it by the addition of fictitious dollars to the currency. 

And what an incubus of debt is piled upon these four hundred millions 
of kiting! Any one who can estimate how debt piles upon debt, and 
how a comparatively small sum of money will circulate by payment from 
one to another and discharge it, may form some idea of the immense dif- 
ference to this country, to our resources in war as well as in peace, to the 
morality, the peace of mind, and happiness of the people, between struggling 
under this huge mass of debt, and having the coin necessary for its dis- 
charge. Then there are many millions of dollars of counterfeit bills, in 
active circulation, as good as the best, till they are found out; they are 
the bob-tail of this ungainly kite, and have cost the country good gold, 
for their whole amount, like the kite itself. 

When the export of specie is stopped, by the curtailment of loans, if no 
new increase of loans were made by the banks, and the labor of the coun- 
try were left unobstructed in its normal course to increase commodities, 
inevitably the exports must increase. Labor is a necessity, everywhere, 
and production the consequence. Commerce is Argus-eyed and finds a 
market for everything. She is creative, also, and makes a market where 
none existed before. Nothing but non-intercourse or war can stop the 
imports; only an unwise and feeble policy would attempt to do it. The 
more valuable the foreign commodities, and the greater the imports, the 
greater is the demand upon us for labor and navigation to supply returns, 
Labor alone creates wealth. Business is increased thereby, and enures 
to the advantage of the nation possessing the greatest amount of pro- 
ductive labor, and the least amount of unproductive consumption. We 
need not fear the whole world in this struggle, with our present peaceful 
industry, and the general intelligence which enables the laborer to handle 
his tools to advantage, and produce results not to be obtained elsewhere. 

The exports of merchandise would increase, indefinitely, until, by the 
importation and production of specie, the whole four hundred millions of 
kiting should be displaced by coin, leaving a purely metallic currency, 
and gradually melting away probably twelve hundred millions of debt, 
that now rides the community like a nightmare, and obstructs, by a high 
rate of interest and continual defalcations and revulsions, the productive 
labor of the country. When that point is attained, when there is no 
paper alloy in the currency to degrade it, gold possesses its natural value, 
and will command that value in exchange for every other commodity. 
In such a condition of the currency we might as well sell gold as any 
thing else. Any excess thrown upon the market would not remain here. 
Prices would rise—attract the imports and check the exports, as of late, 
and the excess of money, which cheapens it in relation to its value else- 
where, would be exported. But as all the dollars would be real—the 
product of labor, creating value by their own creation, whether mined or 
imported—there would no longer be any loss to the country in exporting 
gold. Being substantial wealth, the dollars would command substantial 
wealth, for their full value, in return. 
VOL, XXXVII.—NO. IV, 28 
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There is now a certainty of a rise in the value of gold, that is, a 
fall in the price of commodities, that will temporarily stop the export of 
gold, set in motion our exportable merchandise, and give a start to naviga- 
tion. In every such revulsion as the present, the reaction reduces money 
below the amount that would occupy the currency in specie alone, if there 
were no paper money, and necessarily carries down the average price of 
commodities below the true specie measure. 

From the considerations herein presented, it results that whenever the 
banks of this country have so reduced their loans as to put a stop to the 
export of specie, they have done all that can be done in the reduction of 
prices permanently ; they have then reduced the currency till money is as 
valuable at home as abroad. From that point the osik is easy to a full 
resumption of specie payments; and, infallibly, that path, if followed, 
would be one of continued activity in business, and of unexampled_pros- 
perity. To that point they are compelled to recede, at certain periods, 
for their own salvation: it is no new thing. Their promises then occupy 
no more space, and amount to no more, than the specie they have dis- 

laced. 

r ‘To that condition the banks are now receding, violently, for the New 
York banks lead the country in this regard; and when they reach it, 
if they would then stand still and not again increase the fictitous 
money, specie would flow in, and our commodities flow out, in ex- 
change, inevitably and rapidly. We should gain, in the increased value 
of money, more than we should lose in the price of merchandise. Our 
idle ships would soon spread their canvas to the breeze, and more ships 
would be required, Railroads would find full and profitable employment, 
their stocks would rise, like magic, in the market, and we should secure 
the greatest sale of merchandise, and enjoy the greatest prosperity ever 
witnessed on the habitable globe. 

But will the banks do this? Surely not. Their present system im- 
peratively demands the utmost expansion of debt to earn, or rather to 
win, dividends, and the utmost expulsion of money to make room for 
their debt. Their loans will increase, the moment they shall be relieved 
of the demand for specie beyond their receipts; and the almost fabulous 
supply of gold will secure this to them speedily. We shall then go on 
selling gold for less than it costs, or less than it is worth, and increasing 
debt as usual. Debt, failing, and unnecessary suffering—aching and 
breaking hearts, among conscientious men ; and defalcation, lying, and 
stealing among the unconscientious—must continue to be conspicuous in 
the walks of trade, so long as this system controls the commercial finances 
of the country. 

All this might be easily remedied by a few influential men in New 
York and Boston, in the establishment of institutions for banking with 
specie, obtained as deposits are obtained by the savings banks, borrowing— 
or rather obtaining from the depositors, who would be the only proprietors— 
coin at a low rate of interest, and lending at a higher, and charging com- 
missions for service, thus giving a true and practical direction to public 
opinion in the use of legitimate money—coIN ALONE. Sk 

I have not time, or space, for the consideration of the remedy in this 


article. C. H. CO. 
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“ Why have we not more Merchant Statesmen ?” 


Art. V.—“ WHY HAVE WE NOT MORE MERCHANT STATESMEN 2” 


To the Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review :— 


Dear Sir :—In your number for August, I find the above question, to 
which you invite an answer from some of your numerous correspond- 
ents. 

In attempting to answer this question, I am reminded of the somewhat 
trite and vulgar adage, “that many things go to everything ;” the mean- 
ing of which is, I suppose, that it takes many smaller causes to produce a 
given effect. 

The truth ofthe above proverb will hardly be questioned ; therefore, our 
inquiry may possibly be extended to a greater length than so simple a 
proposition would at first sight seem to imply. 

The country that appears to be placed in the opposite position to us, 
as having many merchant statesmen, is Great Britain, and what is rather 
singular, it is the one from which we originated, and from which we de- 
rived our constitutional and judicial principles, and, with slight alteration, 
most of our political arrangements. There must consequently be some- 
thing widely different in what may be termed the minor details of our 
social and political fabric, 

In turning to the pages of English history, we find, as civilization pro- 
gressed, the merchant was always considered a man of importance, next 
to the landowner, and as far back as the reign of Athelstan, “a mer- 
chant who had made three voyages beyond the sea was raised by law to 
the dignity of a thane,” or nobleman. And later, when sumptuary laws 
were in fashion, “ merchants and artificers who had five hundred pounds 
value in goods and chattels, might use the same dress as squires of one 
hundred pounds a year. And those who were worth more than than 
this might dress like men of double that estate.” Thus, wherever there 
has been. any pretention to civilization, or progress towards it, the mer- 
cantile profession has always been held in honorable consideration, not- 
withstanding the sneers of Celtic freebooters, and of the descendants of 
feudal and knightly tyrants. The merchant has always been the fore- 
runner, and, to a great extent, the inducer to civilization ; therefore, we are 
not surprised, that in the development of the British policy, and since the 
summoning of the first regular parliament, in 1265, that he has always 
taken a conspicuous part in the government of the nation. And to this 
we may attribute, without fear of objection, the present success and high 
standing of that government. At the period indicated above, lawyers 
were not quite so numerous as at present. If the profession existed at: 
all, it could only have been in the incipient stage, or we should have 
found it represented in the Commons of England. But it is obvious it 
could only have been represented there as a particular class, and not as 
at present, a class representing all others—as representation was founded 
upon the direct interest of the parties representing, and no doubt it would 
be quite as well for both countries, and probably much better, if we were 
to sti k a little closer to ancient constitutional principles and usages. In 
the /ast British Parliament, the House of Commons contained among its 
members at least one-sixth lawyers—no doubt a very undue proportion ; 
but if we turn to the House of Representatives, we should find probably 
within the smallest fraction, that the whole representation consisted of 
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the legal profession. This must indeed be a sorry state of things, if, 
added to our own experience, we take the inference of an English writer 
upon the subject of the composition of the late Parliament. He exclaims, 
“ Reader, think of what mischief one lawyer can make, and then multi- 
ply by 112. Mercy on us!” What would he say if he lived in the 

nited States? But to be serious, what makes the difference between the 
two houses of representation? We think it is a matter of necessity, and 
can be traced to its legitimate cause. The more democratic the constitu- 
tion, and the shorter the recurring periods of election, the more lawyers 
or professional men, and the .fewer of other classes of citizens, will be 
found in the House of Representatives, especially where each individual 
is paid for his services, or at least, for his attendance. 

To lawyers, as a class, it signifies little what cause they advocate. 
Most of them hold themselves ready to be retained by any client, whether 
his cause be right or wrong, and their ethics bind them to know no other 
interest, for the time being, but his. This course of action naturally 
blunts the moral sense, and gives a clue to many things in the vexed 
question. of the politics of this country. Their trade is founded in the 
popular ignorance and corruption; they are necessarily public men, great 
talkers, and ready advocates; and are well calculated to catch the suf- 
frages of the multitude. But besides these qualifications for a represen- 
tative in a democratic republic, the lawyer has other advantages over the 
merchant. He carries his stock in trade in his library, and in his brain, 
and loses nothing by its transfer from his profession to politics, providing 
always he gets an equal remuneration for the time being; notwithstand- 
ing he may never reach the Senate, nor get a seat in the Cabinet, nor 
the White House. And it would be hard indeed, when he returned to 
his profession, if he had not added something to his reputation, which 
of course would be so much increase to his capital. But, admitting the 
merchant to be as well educated, and a better statesman, what chance has 
he in this country against the lawyer? What inducement is there for 
him to leave the comparative peaceful supervision of his business, (perhaps 
sufficiently profitable,) and enter the turbulent arena of politics? Abso- 
lutely none. He could not leave his business without great risk, and if he 
gave it up in the mean time, which might be short, and would be uncertain, 
his loss might be irreparable. When he had to begin again, even if his 
money capital had not decreased, there would be a business stand to 
seek, the loss of his connections, and the inconvenience of returning to 
his former business habits and arrangements. With regard to class or 
caste, the merchant of this country has nothing to gain in social position ; 
and a title of any description, where the theory of government is that all 
are politically equal, is of small consideration, and is seldom more than 
partially retained after the period of office. But the English merchant 
may securely leave his business to his principal clerk, who is often con- 
tented to remain principal clerk for life, while he busies himself about 
some public or political atiair, He expects a regular amount of business 
will be done, whether he is there or not to attend to it. He is not afraid 
of competition—his capital is ample, and he knows none can fairly under- 
sell him, and the habits of the people are too steady and conservative to 
be easily turned from their usual course. On the other hand, the people 
of this country are always looking for something new—seasons are short, 
changes rapid, and often extreme; the fashions change continually ; and 
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our extensive credit system is ever ready to give full scope to every com- 
petitor who may happen to have the smallest modicum of cash associ- 
ated with a moderate amount of ability. Thus, we conclude that the 
merchant of this country must be entirely a merchant, and not a mer- 
chant and a politician at the same time. And further, we might say, 
that is, if we were inclined to speculate upon the matter, that the poli- 
tician is a biped of a distinct class, living exclusively upon the treasury 
and the public, and having no interest in common with the community. 
But the English merchant is differently situated ; the class is more dis- 
tinct and stable, the profession as well as the business, often descending 
from father to son—he may belong to some particular interest, which 
formerly held a monopoly, such as the East or West India interest—the 
Bank, the joint stock or private banks, which it has been hitherto con- 
sidered necessary to represent in Parliament. But the wealthy merchant 
is anxious to become a representative in Parliament, not merely for his 
own interest, or that with which he may happen to be associated, but 
more especially for the social distinction and consideration which the po- 
sition of M. P. confers. And this is all that he obtains, and generally all 
that he expects, for the trouble and expense he is obliged to incur. But 
beyond this motive of social and popular distinction, in these days of ex- 
tended political science, now that it seems to be understood that the inter- 
est of all classes of society are one, and only to be subserved by a free and 
open competition, that the British merchant is not more necessarily a 
politician than the American; though the circumstances in which he is 
es: may continue to make him such for an indefinite period. The 
awyer is the natural adjunct of democracy in all countries; it is a matter 
of dollars and cents with him, and if his personal interests can be served, 
you will be sure to find him submerged in politics, in preference to the 
drier and less attractive practice of his profession, The lawyers of 
England enter Parliament from the same motive as those of the United 
States—their own particular interests ; notwithstanding they are not paid 
in cash, (per diem, ete.,) but only in expectancies. In the first place, by 
constantly parading their names before the public, and the eclat of being 
un M.P., they hope to enhance their reputation, and when they travel 
the circuit, they expect, as a consequence, to have an increase of busi- 
ness. In the next place, they expect, by making themselves useful or 
formidable to the mnisters, to gain some steps in their profession, and 
finally to reach the bench or the woolsack. But let what is called Re- 
form progress in England, until they have obtained what are called the 
five points of the charter, (no property qualification, and payment of 
members, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, and universal suffrage,) and 
then we shall see how long it will be before the House of Commons is filled 
exclusively with lawyers, as the House of Congress is at present. 

In such an event, the British people will no doubt be able to realize 
“what mischief one lawyer can make, multiplied by six hundred and 
fifty-six”—that is, if I am right in the number of members. We think 
we have now answered the question, “ Why have we not more Merchant 
Statesmen?” by having shown that our political system necessarily ex- 
cludes them, by creating a separate interest, distinct from all others, 
and that of the State, which may be called the political interest. No 
doubt a certain number of lawyers would be useful as a component part 
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of the Legislature ; but the practice of returning all lawyers is contrary to 
the true principle of representation, and, no doubt, is fraught with evil. 
The position of a legislator ought to be honorable, not profitable. 

Yours, 






R. 8. 








Art. VI—COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER L, 
DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


HISTORY OF DUBUQUE—SRATISTICS OF PROGRESS AND POPULATION—LOCATION—TRADE OF DUBUQUB 
FROM 1851 To 1855—MERCANTILE AND MANUFACTURING BUSINESS—STORES AND SHOPS—RAILROAD 
AND STEAMBOAT BUSINESS IN 1856—EXPRKSS, TELEGRAPH, AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS—BUSINESS OF 
THE POST-OFFICE—CITY IMPROVEMENTS—PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS. ETC, 








Tue flourishing city of Dubuque is the oldest settlement in the State of 
Iowa. The history of its site dates from 1774, when Julien Dubuque, 
whose name it perpetuates, arrived in its vicinity and settled among the 
Sac and Fox Indians, first locating near Prairie du Chien. It is not cer- 
tain to what extent he was acquainted with the real science of mineralogy, 
but it has been represented by some that he was quite well informed re- 
specting it; this, however, is not material. In 1788, he received from 
te the Indians a grant of the lead mine discovered by the wife of Peosta, an 
qd Indian chief. In 1796, he petitioned Don Carondelet, the governor of 
Louisiana, for a full grant of a tract of mining land on the western bank 
of the Mississippi, embracing the present city of Dubuque, which he said 
eR . he had bought of the Indians. His petition was granted, and he retained 
the possession of the tract until his death in 1809, during which time he 
ye was engaged in working and proving his mines, After his decease, the 
Indians possessed the tract and entire vicinity until they removed under 
ip the treaty of September 21st, 1832, when his legal representatives took 
| possession of the land, and commenced large improvements, The United 
States government, however, claimed the same land by virtue of a subse- 
quent purchase from the Indians; and, in 1833, forcibly ejected the set- 
tlers. Immediately after the government purchased the Province of Lou- 
isiana, which was in 1803, Congress passed a law reserving the mines 
from sale. By the act of 1807, provision was made for the leasing of the 
mines around Galena, though no leases were granted until 1822. From 
that time mining operations increased around Galena every year, but were 
not commenced in lowa. In 1834, the leasing system broke down; in 
1841, it was revived; in 1845, the President of the United States recom- 
mended that the lands should be sold; in July, 1846, an act was passed 
for that purpose; and in the spring of 1847, they were sold according to 
law, resulting in giving immediate quiet to the region, and greater stabil- 
ity to the mining operations.* 































































* The Merchants’ Magazine of March, 1948, (vol. xviii., pp. 285-293,) contains an article on the 
“Lead Region and Lead Trade of the Upper Mississippi,” by Hon. E. B. Wasupurng, of Illinois, 
to which the reader is referred for a more detailed account of the history of Dubuque and the lead 
region by which it is surrounded. 
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Only about one-tenth of the “lead region” of the Upper Mississippi is 
contained within the limits of Iowa; about one-eighth is in Illinois; and 
the remainder, or nearly four-fifths, in Wisconsin. On the Iowa side of 
the river, the ore is more abundant, and lies deeper than on the opposite 
side. The difference in the character of the diggings of the two sides is 
bp remarkable—those on the east side being clay diggings, in which 
the mineral is often found in the clay within a few feet of the surface ; 
while on the west or Iowa side, the miner is frequently obliged to sink 
his shaft through the rock more than one hundred feet. It is thought, 
however, that the greater abundance of the mineral in the reck deposit is 
more than a counterbalance to the ease of obtaining it in the clay. 

The strip of land along the western or Iowa bank of the Mississippi, 
containing the lead deposits, extends through Dubuque County and Clay- 
ton County, which joins it on the north, embracing about eight townships, 
or 288 square miles. Its surface is uneven, and near the river it is fre- 
quently too rough for cultivation. There is, however, much excellent 
farming land in each county. West of the city the country is strikingly 
beautiful and well watered ; it is a rolling prairie, interspersed with groves 
of timber, while along the small streams, running from north to south, 
there are large bodies of good timber and extensive water-power. 

In 1832, the settlement of the city of Dubuque was commenced by 
Henry McCraney, who built the first house and settled the first white 
family on the Lowa side of the Mississippi above Keokuk.* The post- 
office was established in July, 1833, Miles H. Prentice being the first post- 
master. The office was first opened and kept in a small one-story log 
building, on the spot where the Messrs. Herron’s bank building now stands. 
Succession of postmasters :—Miles H. Prentice, 1833-36; Guy H. Mor- 
rison, 1836-38; John King, 1838-49; William H. Robbins, 1849-53 ; 
Charles Corkery, 1853-57. 

The following table shows the progress in population of the city of Du- 
buque, of the county of Dubuque, and of the State of Iowa :— 


1840. 1850. 1852. 18. 1856. 
City of Dubuque ...... 1,200 8,108 4,500 6,634 15,000 
County of Dubuque.... 8,059 10,841 12,500 16,662 25,871 
State of Iowa.......... 43,112 192,214 230,000 326,014 509,414 


In September, 1856, the Board of Education of the city caused to be 
made, for school purposes, a complete enumeration of all persons residing 
in the city between the ages of five and twenty. The following is an ab- 
stract of the result :— 

First Seeond Third Fourth Fifth 


ward, ward, ward. ward, ward, Total. 

| eee 274 120 302 877 273 1,346 
FONE isc cincecs 298 120 812 455 277 1,462 
TOES 848.90 572 240 614 832 550 2,808 


The city is situated on a natural terrace of land, which is broad, and 
extends along the river for several miles, The area occupied by the city 
on the plain is about two miles long by half a mile wide. The city is 








* He was a member of the first General Assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin, in which lowa 
was then included, and was one of the delegates to form the State Constitution of lowa. He also 
occupied many public trusts, and died at Dubuque, May 21, 1855, 
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bounded on the west by a range of high bluffs, which do not approach 
the river so closely as those on the Illinois side, directly opposite. They 
are ascended by an admirably graded and macadamized road, rising to a 
level and fertile table-land behind them; and the view thence of the city, 
of the river, of Dunleith, and of the surrounding country, including por- 
tions of Wisconsin, as well as of Iowa and Lllinois, is seldom exceeded. 
Many persons regard the situation of the city as superior to that of any 
other town in Iowa. The appearance of the city is also of a superior 
character, since it is more compactly built, and contains a greater propor- 
tion of fine buildings than any other place in the State. The buildings 
on the blufls are almost wholly made up of the residences of citizens, who 
attend to mercantile and other pursuits in the lower portion of the city ; 
and for the most part they are of costly construction. The number of 
buildings erected in Dubuque in the year 1854 was 333; in 1855, 471; 
and in 1856, 502. 

The following table presents a synopsis of the trade of Dubuque from 
1851 to 1855, both inclusive :*— 

Steamboat Merchandise exported, Merchandise imported. 

Years, Arrivals. Depart’s. Tons. Value. Tons. Value, 
a Be PEER EL 351 $52 4,287 $233,289 59 20,662 $1,175,207 
1852........ 417 418 18,284 629,140 00 28,926 ~=——-1,670,890 
1853 ..cceeee 672 672 7,482 1,006,710 00 82,007 2,497,123 


BBB4 . cincdione 846 845 12,0844 1,578,408 30 97,663 4,933,208 
1855 ....00.. 908 906 24,2154 8,689,26650 276,690 11,266,845 


The Dubugue “zpress and Herald of March 18th, 1857, contains a 
lengthy account of the buildings erected in Dubuque during 1856, and 
some statistics of the business of the city during the same year, from 
which we have compiled the following statement :-— 


MERCANTILE AND MANUFACTURING BUSINESS, 
Sales and exports 


Branches of trade. Number. Imports in 1856, in 1896, 
IN sas ssn odeeenaes 67 $3,423,000 85 $3,986,450 00 
MAMONR a's s dontnisadace 57 8,595,200 00 8,749,547 OG 
NIG oc cdtdivecessdinn 9 284,540 00 408,160 00 
Tron warehouses............ 8 837,650 00 701,815 00 
Boots and shoes...... aapucae 21 318,000 00 298,071 00 
Hats, caps, and furs......... 4 $119,594 00 47,962 00 
Crockeryware..........-00 2 82,000 00 90,740 20 
Stoves and tinware}........ 13 198,400 82 187,697 00 
OO ee asaete 29 $321,987 00 882,720 00 
Millinery ........ 5 loa Seo 12 $8,741 00 Be Ee 
Carpets, etc......... sévvee 2 75,960 00 TITTiTe 
Drugs and chemicals ....... 11 196,460 00 247,118 00 
Paints, oils, etc.......... ee 2 } 25,916 19 25,711 75 
Books, stationery, ete........ 4 92,765 00 105,876 00 
ee i intemnice « 16 “(128,640 00 i barmenraas 








* The Merchants’ Magazine of July, 1852, (vol. xxvii., page 188,) contains a statement of the 
business of Dubuque in 1851. The number of May, 1853, (vol. xxviii, pp. 632~633,) contains Mr. 
G. R. West’s detailed statement of the trade and commerce of Dubuque in 1852, 

t Including the goods manufactured in this line. 

+ There are also eleven tin shops in the city, doing an aggregate business of $40,000 yearly. 

§ Including the value of the clothing manufactured in the city during 1856, viz., $35,9°7. 

| These items include the transactions of the drug stores in paints, oils, ete, 

€ Including $45,000 as the amount manufactured in the city. 

Of the sixty-seven grocery establishments, ten are heavy wholesale houses; of the fifty-seven dry 
goods establishments, there are cleven that job goods, four of them exclusively; the items of im- 
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Two houses deal exclusively in agricultural implements, seeds, etc. The 
amount of seeds imported into the city during 1856, in value, was $6,597 ; 
of agricultural implements, $41,763; of reapers and mowers, $79,321. 
There are two nurseries within the city limits, which brought in, during 
the fall of 1856, $5,657, and have exported $3,600 in the year. 

The lumber business of Dubuque is of much importance. A large 
amount is brought from the pineries of Wisconsin and Minnesota in the 
log, and for its manufacture into square timber, boards, shingles, and lath, 
there are two steam saw mills and one shingle manufactory. The amount 
of lumber imported in 1856 was, ready sawed, 15,911,880 feet; in the 
log, and manufactured in the city, 73,479,000 feet; aggregate, 89,440,880 
feet; shinyles imported, 8,984,000, the total value of which amounted to 
$612,000, 

There are four establishments that manufacture doors, sash, and blinds, 
employing on an average about sixty men, The amount of lumber used 
during the year was 573,000 feet, and valued at $10,055; value of man- 
ufactured articles sold, $73,000; amount of lumber planed for customers, 
1,128,000 feet; lumber split, 200,000 feet. 

There are five wagon shops, employing on an average fifty-five me 1; 
value of manufactures in 1856, $105,500; and aside from these there are 
several shops where repairing is done. 

There are three iron foundries and two brass foundries. Connected 
with the former are machine shops, There is also, connected with one 
of them, a threshing-machine shop, which turned out ninety-five machines 
during 1856. 

There are sixteen steam-engines used in the city for propelling ma- 
chinery—three are used in saw mills, three in flouring mills, two in sash 
factories, two in foundries and machine shops, two in cabinet shops, one 
in a feed mill, one in a wood yard, one in a shingle factory, and one in a 
printing office. 

A steam-boiler and steam-engine manufactory was commenced near 
the close of the year 1856. Preparations are being made for the erection 
of three large saw mills in the forepart of 1857. Another extensive 
foundry and machine shop is in course of erection. In these and other 
improvements, with the contemplated enlargement of old establishments, 
it appears that the various manufacturing interests of Dubuque are highly 
prosperous, and will be greatly augmented the present year. 

The following table shows the various branches of business carried on 
in the city, and the number of establishments in each :— 

Stores and shops :—Boot and shoe, 21; furniture, 16; stove and tin, 
16. Stores :—Grocery, 67; dry goods, 57; clothing, 29; drug and med- 
icine, 11; jewelry, 11; hardware and cutlery, 9; fruit and confectionery, 
9; saddle, harness, and leather, 9; liquor, 6; cigar, 4; music stores, in- 
cluding piano rooms, 4; book and stationery, 4; iron and steel, 2; crock- 
ery and glass ware, 2; agricultural warehouses and seed stores, 2; peri- 
odical depots, 2. Shops :—Blacksmith, 19; tin, 11; paint, 10; wagon 





ports of hardware and iron are exclusive of the items of sheet-iron, tin, zinc, and copper, the im- 
portation of which amounted to $76,000; of the twenty-one boot and shve establishments, three 
are large jobbing houses, others do a jobbing and retailing business together, and several are new 


houses, started in 1856; of the drug stores, six are wholesale; a fifth book store opened in the spring 
of 1257, 
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repairing, 9; wagon, 5; coopers,5; marble, 3; gunsmith, 3. Offices :— 
Law, 30; medical, 19; insurance, 12; dental, 2. Foundries :—Iron, 3; 
brass, 2; smelting furnaces, 2. Fwctories :—Rectifying, 6; vinegar, 2; 
sasli. blind, and door, 5; shingle, 1; planing machines, 6 ; saw mills, 3; 
flouring mills, 3; breweries, 6; bakeries, 5; lumber yards, 6; stone yards, 
3; warehouses, 13; pork packing houses, 2. There are five livery stables, 
employing 154 horses, and a capital of $58,000. There are four daguer- 
rian rooms; one express office, (three companies ;) one telegraph office ; 
and two stage offices. There is one plumber’s establishment; two of lock- 
smiths; and three of gas fitters. There is one hook and ladder company, 
and three fire-engine companies, 

The embryo city of Dunleith, situated directly opposite Dubuque, is 
the northern terminus of the Illinois Central Railroad, which, by its con- 
nections, affords Dubuque constant communication with the East. The 
following is a statement of the merchandise delivered at Dunleith for Du- 
buque and points above it, from May to December, inclusive, in 1856, and 
of the freight charges for the same :— 


Lbs. freight. Charges. Lbs. freight. Charges. 
5,745,999 $52,856 77| September... 17,683,354 $130,225 46 
5,174,206 89,046 10] October .... 19,735,056 184,716 66 
5,888,625 43,755 88; November... 12,186,954 72,650 30 
August...... 8,287,181 56,614 06 | December .. 2,838,552 84,415 59 





Total vic'n-cnin.djntd oneopceniecene ds éeesuescescns: /CEARERRR : GOR RI0 16 


Of the first four months of 1856 no record could be obtained, but it 
would be fair to estimate the freight received at 32,948,724 pounds, and 
the charges at $226,456 24, which, added to the above, will make a total 
of 110,434,613 pounds received, and of $790,267 freight charges. Of 
the receipts more than one-fourth was for Dubuque. 

During 1856, there were 908 arrivals of steamboats and 906 depart- 
ures. The greatest number of arrivals and departures, 186, was in the 
month of May. The first arrival was the Alhambra from Galena, on 11th 
April; on the same day arrived the Metropolitan, the first from St. Louis ; 
and on the 17th April the Fanny Harris, the first from Pittsburg. The 
last boat arrived from above was the Resolute, from La Crosse, on 2d De- 
cember. The season of river navigation in 1856 was nearly eight months, 
which was one month less than the season of 1855. 

There are three express companies—the American, E. Haydon, agent ; 
the Northwestern, T. Adams, agent; and Parker's, Eaton, agent. During 
1856, the transactions of these companies were as follows :—In receiving, 
$3,121,129 92 of moneys, and 1,565,448 pounds of merchandise. In for- 
warding, $4,580,961 of moneys, and 132,984 pounds of merchandise. 
These amounts of pounds do not include packages, which were a large 
proportion of the goods received. 

There is one telegraph office, the business of which, in 1856, amounted 
in receipts to $4,800; total of messages sent and received, 7,200—a large 
increase over the year 1855. 

There are seven banking houses, conducted by firms with ample re- 
sources and of much experience; the first was established in 1844, the 
last in December, 1856. The amounts of exchange drawn by them du- 
ring 1856 were—on New York, $4,936,208; Boston, $1,115,900; Chi- 
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cago, $1,027,953; St. Louis, $676,700; and on all other points, $294,300 ; 
total, $8,051,061. 

The business of the post-office affords an excellent criterion of the gen- 
eral progress of the city. In 1856, the number of letter bags received 
was 21,870, a daily average of nearly 60; newspaper bags, 6,570, a daily 
average of 18; letters distributed during the same year amoun‘ed to 
$81,149 60; number of clerks, 11, at an aggregate salary of $6,600. 


. . . . 5 
The following are some statistics for three years :— 
1854. 1855, 1896. 
Number of free letters ............4. 2,779 5,088 14,822 


Postage on letters received for delivery. $3,561 30 &5,472 08 $8,420 49 


The post-office is in the Odd Fellows’ Building, erected in 1856, and is 
regarded as one of the most commodious and complete in the entire 
West. 

The total number of buildings erected during 1856 was 502, of which 
292 were frame, 178 brick, and 32 stone. The total expenditure for their 
erection was $1,167,145, this being entirely exclusive of the large ex- 
penditure made upon the ground on which they were constructed, and of 
the cost of the ground itself. The amount of $15,000 should be added 
for the cost of certain improvements of buildings not otherwise mentioned. 
The amount expended by the city authorities in grading streets, making 
sewers, etc., during 1856 was $51,228 58. The Dubuque Harbor Com- 
pany.expended $51,228 58, and the Dubuque Harbor Improvement Com- 
pany $41,636 78, in accordance with their respective contracts with the 
city. 

We will mention some of the principal buildings erected in 1-56, 
Among. these are several large hotels, increasing tle whole number of 
hotels and inns in the city to eighteen. Their names and their reported 
cost are as follows:—Lawrence Hotel Block, $90,000; Larimie Hotel, 
$25,000; Graffort’s Hotel Building, $30,000; Merchants’ Hotel, $16,000 ; 
Kesler’s Hotel Building, $16,000; and Adams’s House, $14,000. The 
city now contains thirteen religious societies, three of which erected new 
houses of worship during the last year. The Alexander College Building 
is of stone, four stories high, 100 feet long, 40 feet deep, and when com- 
pleted will probably cost $30,000. Early in the spring of 1856 the school 
system was reorganized, and appropriations were made for two new school 
buildings, one of which was completed at a cost of $23,000, and the sec- 
ond is under contract. The Odd Fellows’ Hall will have cost when com- 
pleted about $38,000. Messrs. Geo. Rogers & Co, erected a shot-tower, 
at a cost of $7,000, which has the following dimensions :—It is of square 
form; its base measures 26 feet, and at its base the walls are 9 feet in 
thickness ; its height is, in all, 150 feet; to the height of 110 feet it is 
composed of substantial stone masonry, and the other portion, cr 40 feet, 
is of brick. One of the finest business buildings in the city is Rebman’s 
Block, which cost $30,000, and with this may be mentioned the Wash- 
ington Block, which cost $15,000, and is in part occupied as the Julien 
Theater. The Iowa Brewery was erected at a cost of $10,000, and its 
capacity will permit of one hundred barrels of beer being manufactured 
daily. The Dubuque and Pacific Railroad Company erected on their 
grounds two frames, one an engine house, and the other a freight and 
passenger depot, at a cost for both buildings of $14,000. 
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The Chief Cause of Western Failures. 
Art. VIIL—THE CHIEF CAUSE OF WESTERN FAILURES. 


I came to Chicago in the spring of 1856. The fame of its wonderful 
growth had excited my imagination. The stories of the sudden and im- 
mense wealth which so many had realized by investing their funds here, 
aroused my cupidity. Just budding into manhood, and longing for ad- 
venture, I determined to make Chicago the theater on which I was to 
reap any quantity of future laurels, My friends were aghast! They had 
heard many evil reports of Chicago, and they were not slow to believe 
even more than they had heard. “ It is filled with land-sharks,” said one ; 
“down-right thieves and blackguards,” replied a second; “O, a nasty 
negro hole,” suggested a third: and so they went on, piling Pelion upon 
Ossa, in their vituperative epithets. I consulted my venerable father, than 
whose, no man’s opinion I respected more. 

“My son,” said the good man, deliberately stroking his patriarchal 
beard with one hand, and with the other making a negative gesture in 
the air, “Chicago is a humbug! The Great West is a humbug! I am 
older than you, and I’ve known such bubbles to burst before. Chicago is 
a bubble, sir! You may depend on’t. I remember the crash of ’37, and 
I tell you that just such a state of affairs as exists to day in Chicago, pre- 
saged that storm. Inflation! inflation !” 

Chicago is a bubble! The West is a humbug! Such is the prevailing 
sentiment with most persons abroad, and thousands are daily expecting to 
hear that the whole concern has exploded with a tremendous crash ; has 
gone to , a place not mentionable to ears polite. Nor are the unin- 
formed much to blame for harboring such a belief. When I first came 
here, I was partly of that opinion myself. To be convinced of the well- 
founded prosperity of Chicago and the Northwest, one must see for him- 
self. Had those Eastern journalists, who have been inditing the most 
lachrymose Jeremiads over the gloomy prospects of the West for the past 
six or twelve months, only once have visited us, they would soon have 
snatched their harps off the willows, and instead of lamentations, would 
have piped such a song of rejoicing as Jerusalem heard not in her palmi- 
est days. Now, I am well aware there are many who will be astonished 
at this assertion; for, insist they, if such be the case, why are there so 
many Western failures?) Why do we every day hear of suspensions, as- 
signments, bankruptcies, and not unfrequently absconding debtors? Well, 
it is to answer just such inquiries that I have undertaken thus briefly to 
indicate the principal cause which is at the bottom of all such failures. 
Of course, in a new country like the West, where society is of the most 
heterogeneous character, and rogues, blacklegs, and swindlers are brought 
into close contact with the honest, unsuspecting citizen, there are many 
causes easily imagined which would produce bankruptcy. Of these it is 
my purpose at this time to say nothing. I desire to point to one chief 
ca: se of all honest suspensions or assignments, at least so far as has come 
under my observation. This cause I shall designate as a too great exten- 
sion of credit, This expression does not altogether convey my meaning, 
but neirly enough to enable the reader to comprehend it. 

An [astern man comes West, possessing only a small capital, but large 
invoice of hope and self-confidence, and most unbounded aspirations. He 
goes into business. Insiead of confining himself to a business propor- 
tionate to his means, to such a business, in fact, as he has been all his life 
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content to do at home, he begins to operate as if he were a small million- 
aire, or else was possessed of the Philosopher’s Stone, which could turn 
all things into currency by atouch. He finds that credit is obtained much 
more readily here than East, and in consequence he extends his credits on 
every hand. He goes in to win, as they express it here—* Heads, I win; 
tails, you lose.” Soon the man is completely metamorphosed. He who 
was the whilom Eastern haberdasher, the small retail dealer of the New 
England village, now appears in the garb of a wealthy Western merchant, 
doing an annual business of many thousands of dollars. His old neigh- 
bors at home are astonished to learn in a very short time that Tom, Dick, 
or Harry has suddenly hecome a nabob. They open their unsophisticated 
eyes in gaping wonder at the recital of the magnificent style in which he 
is reported to live. In the meantime, Tom, Dick, or Harry, as the case 
may be, finds that to live the nabob requires a vast deal of money. And 
when he needs the money most, as the bills begin to pour in, he learns to 
his vexation that money is tight. For, however large and thriving a busi- 
ness he may be doing, he too must accommodate his creditors, and so, 
when his own debts fall due, not having the capital to back him, and too 
proud to make an assignment while yet his assets are sufficient to meet 
the demands of all his debtors, he resorts to borrowing—at least I dignify 
with that name the practice of discounting prevalent here, though, in 
truth, there is very little borrowing about it. I do not call it borrowing 
when a man deposits a hundred dollars with me for thirty days, and then 
charges me from 3 to 5 per cent for keeping it for him. Skinning would 
be a name more a propos. Nevertheless, such is the means by which 
Tom, Dick, or Harry keeps himself on his legs for a brief spans Poor 
fellow! he is only hoping against hope. Like Micawber, he waits most 

atiently for something to turn up, which shall relieve him from his em- 
fiaveinadieh: As any one can imagine, that something does not turn up 
once in a hundred times. So our adventurer must go to the wall. There 
is no other chance. It may be deferred for awhile, but come it must and 
will in the end. The ominous knock of the constable at his office door 
every hour in the day, presenting writs and attachments, the ill-mannered 
intrusions of bailiffs into the presence of his wife and children, the cold 
shoulder of pretended friendship, and the refusal of the money-lenders 
longer to discount his notes, force upon the poor man the alternative of 
going to jail, or else taking the oath of bankruptcy. 

If the evil ended with this, there would be no very great cause of com- 
plaint, for it would be pretty generally agreed that our adventurer had 
suffered no more than was justly his due. The great misfortune is, others 
are made to suffer through his folly. The financial credit of a hundred 
good citizens may be injuriously affected through the foolish speculations 
and too great expansion of one such man of straw. Nor, indeed, is even 
that the whole extent of the injury done. The reputation of the commu- 
nity in which he may reside suffers also, as the reputation of Chicago 
and other Western cities has been made to suffer for the past few years. 
And yet this should not be so. Such adventurers do, and ever have, ex- 
isted all over the world. They have a fairer field in the West wherein to 
exercise their peculiar talents than elsewhere, and hence, save in Califor- 
nia, we are more troubled with such mushroon knights than any other 
portion of the country. This, 1 humbly conceive, is all the blame that 
can attach to us. Our sinning hath this extent, no more. D.R. He 
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SUITS TO RECOVER FREIGHT, AND TO RECOVER DAMAGES TO COTTON. 


United States District Court—Sitting in Admiralty. John Clifton vs. a 
quantity of Cotton. Wm. R. Shelden vs. the brig “ Water Witch ;” John H. 


Brower, et al., vs. the same. 

In the suit first above entitled, the libelant seeks to recover the freight, 
claimed to be due to the “ Water Witch,” for the transportation on board that 
vessel of the cotton libeled, from a port in Texas to New York city. The 
claim of the owner of the “ Water Witch” is reground that the cotton received 
on shipboard, by the fault of the master and owners of the vessel, a damage exceed- 
ing in amount the whole freight, which would otherwise have been due for such 
transportation. 

The other suits are prosecuted to recover such damages to the cotton, and the 
three suits were heard together. 

I think the evidence sufficiently establishes the right of the libelants Sheldon, 
Brower & Co., to maintain these suits in their own names, as the consignees and 
agents of the shippers, having a personal interest, by reason of advances made 
upon the cotton consigned to them respectively. It is true that the bills of 
lading prepared and presented by the shippers for the master’s signature, and in 
which these libelants were named as consignees, were never signed by the mas- 
ter ; but his refusal to sign these bills was based upon grounds entirely distinct 
from the objection that they did not name the proper consignees, and on the ar- 
rival of the vessel at New York they were by him recognized as the consignees 
of the cotton, by delivering it to them as such, and presenting to them his bill for 
the freight thereof. 

The charter party proved in these cases was not made with the shippers or 
consignees, nor were they or either of them bound by its provisions, or even 
made acquainted with its contents. The cotton was shipped as upon a general 
ship, at a uniform rate of freight, and there was no agreement or consent on the 
part of the shippers that part of the cargo should be carried on deck. It was, 
therefore, the duty of the master—as it is always the duty of a master, in the 
absence of any contract, consent, or established usage, allowing the cargo or a 
part of it to be carried on deck—to carry it under deck, as would be required 
under a clean bill of lading. Upon a parol contract of affreightment, where there 
are no express stipulations in regard to the extent of the shipowner’s liability, 
the extent of that liability, as implied by law. is doubtless that which is ordin- 
arily assumed under the customary or common bill of lading, and the goods 
must, as a general rule, be carried under deck. I agree that a well-known and 
well-established custom to carry on deck the shipper’s risk, in a particular trade, 
and between particular ports, in the absence of any express control or consent 
on the part of the owner or shipper of the freight, avoids, in respect to that par- 
ticular trade, the force of the general rule, which had its origin in the general 
usages of commerce ; and this, whether the contract of affreightment in the par- 
ticular case is by parcel, was contained in the ordinary form of what is called a 
clean bill of lading. But such particular custom must be clearly established and 
well known. The established rule upon the subject is well laid down by Judge 
Ware, in the case of the “ Paragon,” (Ware’s Rep., 326, 327 and 328,) with his 
accustomed precision and elegance of expression, as well as with the accustomed 
accuracy of that learned and able Admiralty Judge. (See also the “ Rebecca,” 
Ware, 210, 212.) 

But in this case there is no satisfactory proof of such a custom. On the con- 
trary, the preponderance of the proof is against the existence of such custom. 
Besides, the freight agreed to be paid was a wuiiorm rate. aud the ordinary rate 
of under-deck freight, and is as stated by Mr. Justice Story in Vernard agt. 
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Hudson, (3 Sumner, 305,) an agreement that goods shipped under a clean bill of 
lading, are to be carried on deck, may be deduced from the fact that the goods 
are by the terms of such bill to pay deck freight only, it would seem to follow 
that an agreement for the payment of under-deck freight, in the absence of any 
proof of an express contract to the contrary, ought to be held to establish con- 
clusively, the obligation of the master to carry the goods under deck. 

Upon the whole evidence, then, I shall hold that the liabilities of the “ Water 
Witch” are the same as though the cotton had been shipped under a clean bill 
of lading, (except that there is no admission that the cotton was shipped in good 
order,) and had, under such a bill of lading, been consigned to the libelants in 
the suits for damages. 

In regard to the condition of the cotton when it was shipped, and the great 
question in regard to the damage received on shipboard, and for which the ves- 
sel is liable, there is a most decided conflict of testimony. Equaling in that re- 
spect the conflict of testimony in a collision case between two vessels, each with 
a numerous crew, who witnessed the collision from entirely different points of 
view, and severaily testified under the influence of the natural and strong preju- 
dice always felt in favor of “ vessel and owners.” Nevertheless, I cannot doubt 
that the very bad condition of the cotton at the time of its delivery in New 
York, resulted in part at least from sea damage, for which the vessel is liable. 
It is true that it was probably received in bad condition, from what is called 
“ country way. 0 ;” and certainly the vessel is not liable for the whole damage 
received from the time it was first packed in bales to its arrival in New York ; 
but I see no satisfactory mode of determining the amount of sea damage (as dis- 
tinguished from “country damage,” or damage received before shipment.) for 
which the “ Water Witch” is liable, except by a reference affording ail parties 
full opportunity to produce all the evidence which can be adduced upon this 

uestion. 

There must, therefore, be an order of reference in the three suits to ascer- 
tain— 

1. The amount of freight upon the cotton delivered by Brown & Co. and 
Sheldon, respeetively, allowing only at the “ on-deck” rate for so much of the cot- 
tun as was actually carried on deck. (Vernard agt. Hudson, 3d Sumner, 303.) 

2. The smount of sea damage upon each lot of such cotton, for which the 
brig is responsible. 

And on the coming in and confirmation of such report, a final decree should 
be entered, according to the rights of the parties, as determined by such re- 
port. 


LAW OF OHIO IN RELATION TO PARTNERS AND JOINT DEBTORS, 


We publish below, from an authentic copy, te several_sections of the act of 
the Legislature of Ohio, (passed at its last session, which closed April 18th, 
1857,) entitled“ An Act for the relief of Partners and Joint Debtors.” It 
took effect immediately on its passage, April 8, 1857 :— 


Section 1. That whenever any co-partnership firm shall be dissolved, by mutual 
consent or otherwise, it shall and may be lawful for any one or more of the indivi- 
duals who was or were embraced in such co-partnership firm, to make a separate 
composition or compromise with any one or all of the creditors of such co-part- 
nership firm; and such composition or compromise shall be a full and effectual 
discharge to the debtor or debtors making the same, and to them only, of and 
from all and every liability to the creditor or creditors with whom the same is 
made or incurred by reason of his or their connection with such co-partnership 
firm, according to the terms of such compromise. 

See. 2. Every such debtor or debtors making such composition or compromise, 
may take from the creditor or creditors with whom he may make the same, a 
note or memorandum in writing, exonerating him or them from all and every 
individual liability incurred by reason of such connection with such co-partner- 
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shi» firm ; which note or memorandum may be given in evidence by such debtor 
or debtors in bar of such creditor's right of recovery against him or them; and 
if such liability shall be by judgment in any court of record in this State, then 
on a production to and filing with the clerk of such court, the said note or memo- 
randum in writing, such clerk shall discharge such judgment of record so far as 
the said compromising debtor or debtors shall be concerned. : 

Sec. 3. Such composition or compromise with an individual member of a 
firm, shall not be so construed as to discharge the other co-partners, nor shall it 
impair the right of the creditor to proceed against the members of such co-part- 
nership firm as have not been discharged. And the member or members of such 
co-partnership firm so proceeded against, shall be permitted to set off any de- 
mand against said creditor or creditors which could have been set off had such 
suit been brought against all the individuals composing such firm; nor shall such 
compromise or discharge of an individual of such firm prevent the other mem- 
bers from availing themselves of any defense that would have been available had 
not this act been passed, except that they shall not set up the discharge of one 
individual as a discharge of the other co-partners, unless it shall appear that all 
were intended to be discharged :—Provided, that the discharge of any such 
co-partner shall be deemed a payment to the creditor equal to the proportionate 
interest of the partner discharged in the partnership concern. 

Sec. 4. That such compromise or composition of an individual of a firm with 
a creditor of such firm, shall in nowise affect the right of the other co-partners 
to call on the individual making such compromise, for his rateable portion of 
such co-partnership debt, the same as if this law had not been passed. 

Sec. 5. The above provisions in reference to co-partners of a firm, shall ex- 
tend to joint debtors, who are hereby authorized individually to compound or 
compromise for their joint indebtedness with the like effect in reference to eredit- 
ors, and to joint debtors of the individuals so compromising as is above provided 
in reference to co-partners. 


CHARTRR PARTY—TO FREIGHT SHIP WITH FULL CARGO FROM BOSTON TO 
CALCUTTA AND BACK. 


United States District Court—Judge Sprague presiding. Decision in Abra- 
ham Rich vs. W. F’. Parrott, e¢ al. In this case, the following opinion was de- 
livered by Judge Sprague :— 

This is a cause of contract. In September, 1855, the libelant, by charter 

arty, let to freight the ship “Martha” to the respondents, for a voyage from 

oston to Calcutta and back. The respondents were bound to furnish a full 
cargo at Calcutta, and pay freight therefor at the rate of fifteen dollars per ton. 
Among other things it was stipulated that the respondents should furnish “ suffi- 
cient saltpeter, or its equivalent, for ballast.” The voyage was made, and the 
ship returned with a cargo to Boston. 

The libelant alleges that the respondents did not furnish sufficient saltpeter or its 
equivalent for ballast, by reason whereof he was compelled to take ninety-two tons 
of stone ballast, and thereby lost the freight on that number of tons of saltpeter or 
other equivalent merchandise. In answer to this claim, the respondents admit 
that no saltpeter was furnished, but allege—first, that sufficient equivalent mer- 
chandise was furnished for ballast, and actually received and taken on board as 
cargo ; second, that if sufficient equivalent merchandise for ballast was not re- 
ceived by the libelant, it was through the neglect and fault of the libelant, and 
not of the respondents ; third, that the stone ballast in the homeward voyage 
performed the office of dunnage, and occupied no space that could have been 
filled either by saltpeter or other merchandise, and did not displace any cargo. 
By the true construction of the charter party, the libelant was bound to re- 
ceive such goods as the respondents should offer, it being at their option what 
kind to furnish, under certain limitations, only three of which have any applica- 
tion to the present controversy, viz., that the goods should be such as would fill 
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the vessel, and second, such as would load the vessel to a fair and reasonable 
draft ; and third, sufficient saltpeter or its equivalent for ballast. 

It appears that the exportation of saltpeter in American vessels was then pro- 
hibited, owing to the war in Europe, and that the libelant demanded sugar or 
rice as equivalent for ballast, which the respondents refused to furnish. But 
they did furnish various articles, and among them linseed, buffalo-hides, cow-hides, 
gunny cloths, indigo, and goat-skins, and were ready to furnish a greater quan- 
tity of any or all these articles if the master had requested it. The master was 
the agent of the libelant. The stowage of the cargo belonged to him, and not 
to the respondents. By the true construction of the charter party, he had a 
right to require such merchandise as should load the vessel full, and to a fair and 
reasonable draft, and be sufficient ballast. Subject to these and certain other 
conditions, not necessary to be here noticed, it was at the option of the shipper 
what goods to furnish, and it was the duty of the carrier to receive such as he 
should offer. 

It is insisted by the respondents, that the cargo which was actually brought 
home, fulfilled all these conditions, and would, if properly stowed, have precluded 
the necessity of any stone for ballast. On this point, the evidence is conflicting, 
but I think it preponderates in favor of the respondents. But if this be doubt- 
ful, it is clear that with the same kinds of goods in different quantities and pro- 
portions, the vessel might have been properly loaded. and within the requisitions 
of the charter party, without any other ballast. It appears, by the libelant’s 
own testimony, that a part of the heavy goods were put between decks, and 
some of the light goods in the lower hold. It was for the master of the ship, 
and not for the respondents, to know her construction and capacity, and where 
the dfferent articles of merchandise should be placed, and how proportioned. 
And the respondents being ready to furnish goods which would fill up the ship 
to a fair and reasonable draft and ballast her, it was incumbent upon the master 
to make known to the respondents what proportion and quantities of the several ar- 
ticles would be necessary to accomplish that purpose, and if he omitted to make that 
requisition, the consequences of such neglect must fall upon his principal, and not 
upon the shipper. The master testified that the consignee and agents of the respond- 
ents refused to comply with his requisition for sugar or rice for ballast, and told 
him he must keep in his stone ballast, and settle the matter in Boston ; and it is 
insisted that this binds the respondents. But this declaration was evidently made 
upon the supposition that the goods which he had to offer could not be made to 
perform the office of ballast, and as he could not furnish saltpeter, sugar, or rice, 
the only alternative was to take stone, and it could not have been intended to re- 
lease the master from his obligation to receive any goods which fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the contract, nor does it appear that the consignee had any authority 
to do so. He was employed to furnish cargo under the charter party. But 
there is no evidence that he was authorized to waive or change any of its stipu- 
lations, or make any agreement as to the manner in which the ship should be 
loaded or ballasted. I think the third ground of the defense also is sustained by 
the evidence; that is, that the stone in the bottom of the vessel occupied no 
more space than was necessary to be devoted to dunnage ; but however this may 
be, it is quite certain that the cargo that was on board might have been so 
stowed as to dispense with a considerable part of the stone, and thus to occupy 
no space where cargo could have been placed, for a part of the heavy goods were 
in fact stowed between decks, and a part of the light in the lowest hold. 

The defense is sustained, and the Tibel must be dismissed. Samuel E. Guild 
for the libelant ; C. P. Curtis, Jr., for the respondents. 





LIABILITIES OF SHIPOWNERS AS COMMON CARRIERS. 

At the April (1857) term of the United States Circuit Court for Pennsylvania, 
the owners of the Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Co., were sued for loss 
of cargo on their steamship City of Philadelphia, on the ground of unseaworthi- 
ness and negligence—unseaworthiness, in having a compass “ not sufficiently pro- 
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tected to traverse correctly,” and negligence, in not having a correct reckoning, 
ship having strack on Cape Race, thirty miles out of the captain’s own reckon- 
ing. One position held by the court was, that the loss of the goods committed 
to a carrier, and in possession of his servants, puts the burden of proof on him, to 
show how it took place, and that it was not by their fault, but in consequence oi 
some of the unavoidable accidents excepted in the bill of lading. 

Another important point decided by the court, (Justice Grier presiding.) was 
to the effect that the carrier is liable for the value of the goods at the port of de- 
livery, where such market value can be ascertained, and not that according to 


the invoice, viz. :— 

“The rule of damages in these cases is, that the carrier shall pay for goods not 
delivered their net value at the _ of delivery. He is not liable for any specula- 
tion or possible profits which the owner might have anticipated in his peculiar 
business. ‘Thus, suppose the carrier liable for non-delivery of a hundred barrels 
of flour at Philadelphia on a given day, and on that day flour is worth five dollars 
a barrel, the amount of the owner’s damage is clearly just $500, because he could 
have bought a hundred barrels of flour and supplied his loss for $500. The owner 
cannot be allowed to show that he was a baker and could ‘in a few weeks have 
clearer ten dollars a barrel by manufacturing his flour into bread. The sum of 
money which represented the net value of the lost articles with interest till paid, 
is all that can be recovered from the carrier when goods have been Jost in the 
course of transportation. And as the owner would have paid freight as a deduc- 
tion from the net, value of his flour, so when the carrier pays its value, he will be 
entitled to have his freight deducted, if it has not been paid.” 

The counsel for the libelants urged the following points :— 

1. That the bill of lading formed an absolute contract to ship libelant’s goods 
by the City of Manchester, sailing on the 6th of September, 1854; and that any 
shipment of them by the respondents prior to that time, was at their own risk, 
and in violation of the contract. 

2. That no usuage prevailing at Liverpool could vary an express contract, 
more especially one made at Havre, where no knowledge of such usage was 
shown to exist. 

3. That assuming that the respondents had the right to ship by the City of 
Philadelphia, they were nevertheless liable, since they had failed to show that she 
was lost through any of the perils excepted in the bill of lading. 

4. That the measure of the libelant’s damages was the market value of goods 
here, at the time they should have been delivered, in estimating which there was 
to be added to the original cost, not only duties and charges, but an allowance 
for the advance in value which they acquired in the market, the moment they 
were in condition to be sold, whether called profits, or by any other name. 


LAW OF LOUISIANA RELATIVE TO INVESTMENT OF THE FUNDS OF MINORS. 

The following law, entitled “an act to amend article 341 of the Civil Code, 
relative to the investment of the funds of minors, has passed the Legislature of 
Louisiana, and was approved. March 19, 1857 :— 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Louisiana in General Assembly convened, That so much of the article 
341 of the Civil Code, which provides that “the investments of the funds of the 
minor must be made by public act, and secured by mortgage,” be, and is hereby 
amended so as to provide as follows :—The investment of the funds of the minor 
must be made by public act and secured by mortgage, unless such investment 
be made in the bonds of the State of Louisiana, or in bonds of the payment 
whereof the faith of the State of Louisiana stands pledged: provided, that such 
investment in bonds shall have been previously authorized by a dectee of the coart 
of the domicil of the minor, after the recommendation of a family meeting duly 
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convoked, and provided that such investment shall not be changed or the bonds 
alienated except by a decree of the same court. 

Src. 2. Be it further enacted, ete., That in case of such investment in bonds it 
shall be the duty of the tutor to furnish the auditor of public accounts with a 
copy of the judgement of the court authorizing such investment, to cause the said 
bonds to be registered in the office of said auditor, who shall write in large and 
legible characters on the face of said bonds, that they are the property of such a 
minor or minors, and that they were purchased by virtue of a decree of the court 
aforesaid, and that they are not transferable unless by virtue of a decree authorizing 
the same, and shall sign the same, and such bonds shall thereby lose their negoti- 
able character, and no person obtaining possession other than the minor or minors 
to whom they belong shall have any rights therein or thereto. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, etc., That the auditor of public accounts shall 
keep a distinct book wherein to register such bonds, and shall be authorized to 
demand and receive three dollars for every bond so registered and signed by him. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, ete., That any tutor of a minor or minors who 
shall fail to have the bonds so purchased, registered, and countersigned as provided 
for in this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable to 
imprisonment for not more than three months, and deprivation of his office of 
tutor. 


ALLEGED BAD STOWAGE OF FLOUR. 


Court of Queen’s Bench—Alleged bad stowage of flour on board American 
ship Star of the West. Gillespie vs. Thompson. (Sittings in Banco, April 25, 
1856.) 


This was an action brought to recover damages resulting to the plaintiffs by 
the alleged bad stowage of flour on a voyage from New York to Liverpool. The 
question came before the court under the provisions of the 15th and 16th 
Vict., cap. 16, sec. 46. In the month of April, 1854, the plaintiffs, who are mer- 
chants in New York, shipped in good order and condition on board the ship Star 
of the West, of which the defendants were then owners, then lying in that port, 
and bound for Liverpool, 1,526 barrels of flour, for which a bill of lading was 
signed by the masterdn the ordinary form. The ship had a miscellaneous cargo, 
consisting of about 2,150 bbls. flour, 600 bales of cotton, 800 tierces of lard, 100 
hhds. of tallow, 520 bbls. spirits of turpentine, 57 puncheons turpentine, 3,600 
bbls. tar, and some other minor articles. 

The damage did not result from any direct contact between the flour and tur- 
pentine, for both were properly stowed and dunnaged, and care was taken to sep- 
arate them from each other, and, save in so far as it may be considered improper in 
any case to place flour and turpentine in the same vessel, there was no negligence 
or want of due care on the part of the owners or master of the ship in the stow- 
age of the flour and turpentine in question. Although flour and turpentine are 
sometimes shipped in the hold of the same vessel, it is the fact that flour carried 
with turpentine in many instances has received more or less damage from it ; and 
the plaintiffs contended that it is improper stowage to place articles in the hold 
of the same vessel, so that the presence of one may damage another, and that as 
the damage in this case was not the result of a peril of the sea, the shipowner 
is bound to make good the loss. The question for the opinion of the court 
was, whether the defendants were liable to the plaintiffs for the damage sustained 
by the flour, under the circumstances. If the court should be of opinion that 
they were so liable, judgment of nil dicit was to be eutered for the plaintiffs for 
£196 16s. 10d. damages. If the court should be of a contrary opinion, their 
judgment of nolle prosequi is to be entered. Mr. Manisty appeared for the de- 
fendants, and Mr. Brown for the plaintiffs. 
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THE FINANCIAL REVULSION— ATTENDANT DIFFICULTIES AND FAILURES—THE EFFECTS OF SUDDEN 
PANIC IN IGNITING A TRAIN ALREADY LAID—THE LESSON TO BE LEARNED—CHANGES OF BANK 
POLICY IN RELATION TO LOANS ON CALL AND INTEREST ON DEPOSITS—CONTEMPT FOR SLOW 
GAINS AND PATIENT TOIL—THE STOCK MARKET—BUSINESS AT THK ASSAY OFFICE AND AT THE 
MINTS—THE BANK MOVEMENT—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR AUGUST, AND SINCE 
JANUARY IST—iMPORTS AND EXPORTS FROM ALL THE PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO FOR- 
IGN PORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1857—EXPORTS OF PRODUCK, ETC. 


Yue last month has witnessed one of the most disastrous financial revulsions 
which has visited the country for many years. The depreciation of stocks, no- 
ticed in our last, continued with but little interruption until it became very difli- 
cult to borrow to any amount on this description of securities. This trouble was 
greatly aggravated by the newspapers in the interest of the bears, which made 
furious attacks upon the value of railroad stocks, and predicted a general crash 
of credit and confidence. The first notable disaster was the suspension of the 
Ohio Life Insurance & Trust Company, located by its charter at Cincinnati, but 
doing business to a large extent in New York. This company had issued no 
policies of life insurance, although this was one of its privileges, but was engaged 
in a large banking and collection business, both at New York and the West. The 
cashier, who resided in New York, had borrowed “on call” a very large amount 
of capital, making, with the other New York debts, an aggregate of two or three 
million dollars. This was reloaned upon various stocks and bonds, which were 
not found available when the concern was pressed for payment. 

The total liabilities are said to be between five and seven million dollars, as 
the bank at Cincinnati had a large amount on deposit from various customers. 
The concern will be wound up by a receiver, and will probably pay its debts in 
full, although with the loss of the greater portion of its stocks. 

This failure precipitated the crisis. The stock brokers were first crowded to 
return their loans, and a large number were unable to respond. A number more 
were unable to make good their contracts, or pay up their differences. Other 
bankers, engaged in the Western collection trade, soon broke down, and added 
to the panic. The banks everywhere, but especially in the large cities, contracted 
suddenly, and the mercantile interest next suffered. A large number of produce 
houses, and various other mercantile concerns throughout the country, were 
obliged to suspend; and the pressure was so severe that all who were much ex- 
tended were either compelled to stop payment, or to make great sacrifices to 
maintain their credit. ‘The country banks suffered severely, as few of them were 
in a condition to meet the storm, and a score or more of the weak ones went by 
the board. 

In looking back over the course of the disastrous tide, it is easy too see that, 
whatever other causes may have laid the foundation for the revulsion, it was panic 
that lifted the flood-gates and precipitated the calamity. Ifa house of assembly, 
improperly constructed, is filled to overflowing, and a bench break in the gallery, 
the idea that the building is falling may be disseminated by an injudicious word, 
and, under the influence of fright, hundreds of lives be lost in the struggle to 
escape. Now, if we grant that the number admitted was too great for safety— 
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that the place of egress was narrow and dangerous—or even that the crowd were 
reckless and selfish, we must still admit that, but for the fright, the company 
might all have retired at their leisure, without danger or difficulty. So in regard 
to these financial troubles—there was one undue expansion and a recklessness of 
speculation in all parts of the country; prices had become inflated, and few of 
those who had ventured into deep water had provided any way of escape, in case 
the surface should be ruffled, or an under-current should suddenly set against 
them. Every spring and summer, until some time in August, this expansion has 
been witnessed, and the contraction has then carried the adventurers back through 
the usual autumn and winter pressure without danger. This year there was a 
panic, and we behold the melancholy result. 


Although the fright was the immediate cause of the adverse movement, yet we 
must not forget the mistakes which furnished the opportunity. As in the illus- 
tration we have used above, the calamity should lead to an alteration of the build- 
ing, and a care that it be not again overcrowded, so our financial troubles should 
not be allowed to pass without one learning the lessons they are designed to 
teach us. 


And first, the long months of expansion by the banks, to be followed by an 
attempt at an equal contraction in a few days, ought not to be renewed. One 
cause of this is to be found in the interest allowed on deposits. Loans on call— 
that is, loans returnable at the pleasure of the lender, without previous notice—are 
mischievous everywhere. The reason that so few are found ready to pay the 
final debt of nature, is because of the great uncertainty in regard to its date ; and 
the same rule holds true in regard to loans on call. If the money is used by the 
borrower, it is with the hope of being able to borrow it elsewhere when it is 
called for, and not with any calculation of its regular return from the investment 
or business in hand. This is a different species of debt from a business obligation, 
and is an innovation upon well established principles that should govern all 
business transactions. The banks and bankers who pay interest on deposits, 
wish to use the money so as not to lose the interest, and thus loan it to be re- 
turned “on call.” It is of course called for when there is more or less pressure, 
and when, if the call be general, it is impossible to return it without great incon- 
venience. There is, therefore, no such lever to work up a financial crisis, or a 
system of loans whose duration depends solely upon the will of the lender. 

But the lesson has uses in another direction. Nearly all of those who have 
failed during the recent excitement had become entangled in operations not neces- 
sarily connected with their legitimate business. Not to be content with slow 
and certain gains is characteristic of the American people, and a general con- 
fidence in one’s universal gains leads many to engage in transactions where the 
chances of gain or loss are too evenly balanced for prudence to justify the venture. 
General extravagance in living, drawing on prospective profits, and a desire to 
keep up appearances in the desperate hope of being able one day to afford it, 
have each found their victims during the recent settlement of accounts and forced 
balancing of ledgers. The end is not yet, and we shall extend our review upon 
this subject when we have once more gained an easier path. 

The loss of the steamship Central America, (formerly the George Law,) on the 
evening of September 12th, with the semi-monthly remittances of California gold, 
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has added to the stringency in the money market. The stock market has flue- 
tuated but little, the tendency throughout the early part of the month being de- 
eidedly downward, Toward the close there was a better feeling and a partial 
recovery of prices, but the losses upon the share market have brought down some 
of the strongest operators. 

The delay of one of the California boats, which got aground on the passage 
from Aspinwall, limited the receipts of bullion in August, and threw a part of 
the returns into September—the statement for which has not been received, but 
the total loss of a second boat will make the footings light, even with the addi- 
tion. The following will show the business at the Assay-oflice in New York 
during the month of August :— 


DEPOSITS AT THE ASSAY-OFFICE, NEW YORK, FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


Gold. Silver. Total, 
Foreign coin8....scccsscccceces $10,900 00 $72,000 00 $82,000 00 
Foreign bullion ..........cc000. 6,000 00 40,000 00 45,000 00 
Domestic bullion............-+- 870,000 00 188,000 00 1,008,000 00 





Total deposits........... $885,000 00 $245,000 00 $1,180,000 00 


Deposits payable in bars...... cose ceeeseees 890,000 00 
Deposits payable in coin ° 240,000 00 
Ge Ns Sons dn goss cs sessacpesesecnses coves 2,040,729 77 
Transmitted to Philadelphia for coinage....... 108,073 25 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1857 :— 


GOLD DEPOSITS. 
California gold.......... we san $122,612 50 
Gold from other sources........ ... 14,745 50 
Total gold deposits....... ccccvccccecociccccens 187,858 00 


SILVER DEPOSITS, 
Silver, including purchases,..........+.0005 cocccccccccceccccses 159,165 00 
Spanish and Mexican fractions of a dollar received in exchange for new 
cents Pee ere eee ee seeesee eeteee ee Peer ee ee eeeeeeeeeeee 14,610 00 
Total silver deposits gash dhbbacd¥eaeesee STE OO 


COPPER. 


Cents (0.S.) received in exchange for new cents ......eseeceseeess $2,500 00 


Total deposits semaine cccccccess $818,638 00 


The coinage executed was :— 


No. of pieces. Value, 
DOD AUR i's a0 0c cevcinedhdadeses 6,654 $133,080 00 
TN Se ais a da sheiadane olen the 11,050 83,150 00 
SPANO diaesdvscuss ivaheeoesedasheaens 127,653 127,653 00 





PO EAs ce od vacveets 145,357 $293,883 00 








SILVER. 


Quarter dollars,,.......cccccccseccccecs 
ID aisle so cs Chae aaa Meas ches 
Three-cent pieces eeeeeeeeeeen ee ee eeaeeeee 


PS Bi lsit's Ba.6 oc DEV eae dees cues 


COPPER, 


NN cc dbG Cie UU Ss ceatdeebWededecedéd 


RECAPITULATION. 


Ne oe cic cop cn ccgunecvune 
I a aca sv whan'es caskebedespe 
MUN a a sss encdagwene tedden 


Total Se eeraeeereeeseeesreeesreeerese 


The operations of the Branch Mint at San Francisco, for the month of July, 


were as follows :— 
DEPOSITS, 


Gold, after melting........ .....00 cooseeess Weight, ozs, 
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596,000 $149,000 00 
1,500,000 75,000 00 
255,000 7,650 00 
2,351,000 $231,650 00 
1,900,000 $19,000 00 
145 357 $293,883 00 
2.351.000 231.650 00 
1,900,000 19,000 00 
4,396,357 $544,533 00 


50,062 29 


$940,000 
60,000 


COINAGE—GOLD. 
MENS sob ba ticnageceseeves puatebeeenankes 
ase heen avs ooxe'asd.p chs Ser pane nae 
PRS oS cccuuedaccsduteses Midi Gert eee Vain evbeds 
SN OIE os hn ccc eens aden ccdidassecesncs os 
ee ic bhe sate sm enwes age twheds ¥t eens 0-05 


DOU Rd COUNNE aa iss ss. cnt Addi nein cd ove cecs 


SILVER. 


PII hoa 0555s 0b Gano t PoNs REND eC KodeR ans e dese 


Total coinage ........... 


110,000 
60,000 
10,000 


$1,180,000 


$14,000 


$1,194,000 


The contraction of the banks, during the early part of the month, was quite 
The following will show the weekly 


severe, and altogether too rapid for safety, 
averages at New York :— 


Date 
Jan. 8, 185 
Jan. 10... 
pe «Ca 
Jan. 24... 
Jabs Ba. 
Poli &) Wag. 
Fob, 14... 
Feb. 21... 
Fata: 28... 


March 7. 


March 14... 


March 21.. 


March 28... 


April 4.. 
April 11.. 
April 18.. 


WEEKLY AVERAGES NEW YORK CITY BANKS, 


Capital. 
55,235,068 
55,235,068 
55,235,068 
55,235,068 
59,266,434 
69,266,434 
59,266,454 
59,266,434 
59,266,434 
69,266,434 
59,266,434 
59,296,454 
59,296,434 
59,513,380 
59,518,330 
59,513,330 


Loans and 


discounts, 


109,149,153 
110,150,234 
110,860,401 
111,094,415 
111,785,883 
112,876,713 
112,722,799 
111,778,572 
111,137,717 
111,899,649 
113,250,980 
113,448,692 
112,884,025 
114,838,902 
115,874,717 
114,398,174 


Specie. 
11,172,244 
11,090,108 
11,955,154 
11,633,924 
12,191,825 
11,143,894 
10,497,382 
10,482,158 
10,645,254 
11,707,346 
11,077,732 
11,291,873 
11,825,733 
11,538,782 
10,884,490 
12,061,372 


Circulation. ~ Deposits. 

8,602,113 95,846,216 
8,328,495 90,709,710 
8,047,065 93,035,766 
4,879,027 88,644,575 
8,024,948 92,466,236 
8,426,817 96,029,439 
8,151,799 91,917,188 
8,106,074 92,448,944 
8,159,275 92,173,280 
8.465.597 95,858,222 
8.452.541 04,931,267 
8.494.228 96,406,450 
8,473,829 92,614,560 
8,812,328 97,340,914 
8,787,344 96,518,908 
8,770,828 96,461,417 
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Date. 


April 25... 
» ree 
eo... 
a 

23... 
80... 
Bins 
13... 
ee 
27... 
Boe. 
Lie 
18... 
25... 
Lees 
ee 
15... 
22... 
29... 
5... 
12.4. 
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Capital. 
59,518,330 
59,513,830 
59,518,330 
59,613,330 
59,700,000 
59,700,000 
60,264,705 
60,264,705 
62,000,000 
65,500,000 
64,576,110 
64,576,110 
64,576,110 
64,626,110 
64,626,110 
64,626,110 
64,626,110 
66,027,705 
66,027,705 
66,027,705 
66,027,705 


Loans and 
discounts. 
118,891,910 
114,409,275 
116,068,322 
114,620,042 
114,049,108 
114,049,688 
115,338,592 
115,412,541 
115,119,690 
115,015,504 
115,044,803 
116,028,618 
117,865,321 
118,848,131 
120,597,050 
122,077,252 
121,241,472 
120,139,582 
116,588,919 
112,221,865 
109,985,572 


Specie. 
11,827,861 
12,009,911 
12,011,491 
12,543,694 
18,126,734 
12,815,515 
18,134,715 
11,974,879 
12,790,455 
10,901,091 
12,837,346 
12,666,146 
18,594,606 
12,956,855 
12,918,013 
11,737,867 
11,360,645 
10,097,178 

9,241,876 
10,229,965 
12,181,857 


Circulation. 
8,786,768 
9,006,566 
9,182,783 
8,935,297 
8,738,025 
8,696,693 
8,838,572 
8,696,893 
8,593,801 
8,505,065 
8,901,590 
§,693,578 
8,448,838 
8,528,814 
8,665,422 
8,981,740 
8,780,012 
8,694,011 
8,671,060 
8,673,192 
8,322,316 


Same time last year :— 


Sept. 13,°56 53,985,068 109,579,776 


12,281,887 


8,741,064 


Deposits. 
95,258,612 
99,159,472 
98,963,318 
98,818,704 
97,806,084 
96,147,814 
96,594,391 
96,168,937 
95,939,618 
94,318,715 
98,834,583 
94,624,473 
94,446,798 
93,683,736 
94,445,967 
94,486,417 
92,356,328 
89,364,046 
84,812,886 
79,491,817 
76,388,376 


88,044,074 


We also annex a continuation of the weekly averages of the Boston city 


banks :— 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
Aug, 24. 


Capital 


Loans and discounts 53,516,556 


AT BOSTON. 
Aug. 31. 


63,358,100 


Sept. 7. 


68,026,800 


Sept. 14, 


$31,960,000 $31,960,000 $81,960,000 $81,960,000 


61,752,000 


2,845,400 2,529,800 
6,321,044 6,186,000 6,932,900 7,000,000 
4,388,812 4,224,000 4,430,500 4,428,000 

16,755,858 16,564,700 15,798,600 14,526,000 
6,665,664 6,557,400 6,993,000 6,800,600 


Species secs srcesececs: eoceees 8,497,396 8,431,800 
Due from other banks.... ..... 
Due to other banks............ . 
Deposits 


Circulation,....... 


The changes at New Orleans have been much less sudden and violent, as will 
be seen by the following comparison :— 


WEEKLY AVERAGES AT NEW ORLEANS, 

Aug. 15. Aug. 22. Aug. 29. Sept. 5. 
$6,807,718 $6,624,059 $6,566,052 $6,233,975 
8,598,189 8,341,389 8,825,894 8,365,679 
9,705,898 9,815,887 9,706,008 9,415,314 
17,483,666 18,230,629 18,874,158 19,276,539 
2,807,007 2,595,886 2,265,624 2,086,340 
882,622 667,269 745,570 559,221 
23,920,113 28,881,777 24,294,933 24,408,228 


WODUNN so Gace icscces 
Short loans 
Exchange.... . 

Due distant banks..... 
Long and short loans... . 


The imports continue large, but the aggregate for the last month is not as 
large as for the corresponding period of last year. The total imports entered at 
the port of New York, during the month of August, were $3,933,167 less than 
for August, 1856, $3,480,099 more than for August, 1855, and $3,097,635 more 
than for August, 1854. The total thrown upon the market during the month 
was also less than for the corresponding period of last year, nowithstanding the 
large stock remaining in warehouse :— 
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FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK IN AUGUST. 


1854. 1855. 1856, 1857. 
Entered for consumption.... $17,479,992 $13,899,758 $18,375,986 $14,401,018 
Entered for warehousing..... 4,128,787 1,356,428 4,136,716 8,616,039 
Free goods ...........-.6. 1,804,662 1,201,570 1,303,790 2,052,122 
Specie and bullion..... .... 175,692 48,648 108,178 17,319 





Total entered at the port..... $23,084,188 $16,506,399 $23,919,665 $19,986,498 
Withdrawn from warehouse. 8,038,056 2,889,884 2,524,407 5,624,147 

The total imports at the port of New York, since January 1, are $18,778,225 
in excess of the corresponding total of last year, $75,953,356 in excess of the 
total for the first eight months of 1855, and $38,590,273 in excess of the total 
for the same period of 1854. A part of this excess, it will be seen, is in the re- 
ceipts of specie, which has come forward mostly for reshipment to the West 
Indies and South America :— 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR EIGHT MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Ist. 


184. - 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Entered for consumption... $102,181,108 $72,806,088 $117,965,756 $105,681,632 
Entered for warehousing... 21,814,110 17,621,075 25,230,040 51,427,670 
FeOC MOOG. 6 oi ccdiccecces 12,348,863 9,763,868 138,675,487 13,732,200 
Specie and bullion......... 1,781,782 671,794 1,066,673 5,874,629 


Total entered at the port... $188,125,858 $100,762,775 $157,937,906 $176,716,131 
Withdrawn from warehouse. 14,382,932 17,160,118 15,629,611 29,240,228 

Our summary of the imports of dry goods, during the last four weeks, show a 
decrease of $2,227,368 from the corresponding statement of last year, an increase 
of $1,163,477 as compared with the same period of 1856, and a decrease of 
$2,123,363 as compared with the same period of 1854. The total entered for 
warehousing during the month was about the same as for the corresponding 
period of last year, while the total withdrawn from warehouse was increased by 
the operation of the new tariff, but has been less than was generally expected :— 








IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1851. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Mannfactures of wool,..... $3,354,380 $2,552,263 $3,867,718 $3,243,227 
Manufactures of cotton. .... 1,508,019 806.606 1,490,021 1,334,473 
Manufactures of silk ...... 8,505,467 3,574,030 3,887,008 2,758,097 
Manufactures of flax....... 755,333 507,196 724,075 564,507 
Miscellaneous dry goods.... 648,620 638,912 821,341 631,816 





Total......ceeceeeeee $9,771,819 $8,079,007 $10,790,163 $8,552,120 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 





1I8)4. 185). 1856. 1857. 

Manufactures of wool ...... $788,165 $102,640 $583,959 $795,631 
Manofactures of cotton ..... 322,066 128,779 118,004 229,041 
Manufactures of silk ....... $94,493 824,445 182,938 511,045 
Manufactures of flix....... 73,536 99,286 88,764 188,028 
Miscellaneous dry goods.... 33,155 33,016 15,994 45,656 

Wes sed ceevuiesee: SU6LE AUS $988,166 $889,659 © $1,770,396 
Add entered for consumption 9,771,819 8,079,007 120,790,163 8,582,120 


Total thrown on market $11,383,234 $9,067,178 $11,679,822 $10,302,516 
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ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


18}. 1859. 1856. 1857. 


Maanufactures of wool....... $815,686 $95,269 $455,059 $580,041 
Manuiaetures of cotton...... 800,869 47,272 172,872 120,505 
Manufactures of silk........ 479,160 28,954 141,124 218,164 
Manutactures of flax........ 175,742 28,484 122,496 78,096 
Miscellaneous dry goods.... 45,862 23,812 11,379 136,799 





Weecevrawe<ks teebe $1,817,269 $2238 241 $902,930 $933,605 
Add entered for consumption 9,771,819 8,079,007 10,790,168 8,532,120 








Total entered at port... $11,589,088 $8,802,248 $11,693,093 $9,465,725 
The total imports of foreign dry goods at the port of New York, since Jan- 
uary Ist, are $4,191,979 more than for the corresponding eight months of last 
year, $33,155,377 more than for the same period of 1855, and $9,283,937 more 
than for the same period of 1854 :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, FOR EIGHT MONTHS, 
FROM JANUARY Ist. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1854. 1859. 1856. 1857. 


Manufactures of wool....... $15 258,131 $10,417,073 $19,161,032 $17,648,469 
Manuiacturesof cotton .....  — -11,748.661 6,471,387 11,712,154 12,927,582 
Manufactures of silk........ 20,671,840 14,881,814 28,873,656 20,568,139 
Manufactures of flax......... 6,059,004 3,422,551 5,833,817 4,669,025 
Miscellaneous dry goods.... 4,084,796 3,428,557 5,273,443 6,052,091 


Total. ..ccccececceeess $56,821,932 $37,571,832 $65,854,102 $60,860,506 





WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


184. 1859. 1856. 1897. 
Manufactures of wool.......0.-. $2,698,785 $1,945,257 $1,798,897 $4,485,294 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 2,104,126 1,901,682 1,653,188 2,681,053 
Manufactures of silk,........... 2,193,154 2,157,878 1,600,787 8,755,583 
Manufactures of flax............ 639,981 971,386 784,719 1,816.035 
Miscellaneous dry goods......... 295,086 611,761 814,800 637,637 





Total withdrawn........... $7,926,082 $7,58 $6,146,886 $12,825,552 
Add entered for consumption..... 66,821,982 87,571,882 65,354,102 60,860,506 





Total thrown upon market... 64,747,964 45,159,246 71,500,988 73,685,858 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


1854. 1855. 1856, 1857. 
Manufactures of wool... ....... $3,996,996 $1,357,630 $2,488,657 $5,729,871 
Manufactures of cotton.......... 2,179,512 1,142,552 1,488,185 2,625,091 
Manufactures of silk............ 2,817,873 1,670,228 1,688,628 4,207,627 
Manufactures of flax............ 762,335 725,226 636,779 1,536,725 
Miscellaneous dry goods........ 829,933 559,678 488,688 1,224,398 





Total... , . +. 810,076,149 $5,455,309 $6,635,937 $15,821,712 
Add entered for consumption...... 56,821,982 87,571,232 65,854,102 60,860,506 


-—_— 
—_ 





—_—— 


Total entered at the port.... 66,898,081 43,026,641 71,990,039 76,182,018 
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Tn our remarks we have given the comparative totals for four years, but it is 
not convenient to print in tabular form more than three years, and we therefore 
omit the details for 1854. 

The exports from New York to foreign ports show a large increase in specie, 
but the variation in other items is less important. The total shipments from the 
port for August, exclusive of specie, are $575,554 less than for August of last 
year, $682,310 more than for August, 1855, and $80,703 more than for August, 
1854 :-— 

EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


1855. 1856, 1857. 
Domestic produce......ssesessceseses $4,281,481 $5,612,828 $4,289,479 
Foreign merchandise (free) ............ 151,482 88,242 393,882 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable) ........ 222,176 211,988 654,088 
Specie and bullion............scceeeees 2,609,393 8,202,053 6,271,717 





$9,115,056 $11,609,166 


Totalexpurts.....ccccsccccccsooes $7,264,532  $9,1 
Total, exclusive of specie.......... 4,665,189 5,918,008 5,337,449 


This leaves the exports from New York to foreign ports, exclusive of specie, 
for the first eight months of the current year, $3,753,729 below the corresponding 
total of last year, but $7,820,009 in excess of the corresponding total for 1855, 
and $5,438,456 in excess of the corresponding total for 1854. The exports of 
specie show an increase of nearly ten millions upon the total of either of the pre- 
vious three years ; but nearly five millions of this is made up of increased imports 
of foreign specie, brought here to be reshipped :-— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR EIGHT MONTHS, FROM JANUARY 187, 


18). 1856. 1857. 
Domestic produce...........eeeee++++ $38,579,662 $50,290,993 $43,014,815 
Foreign merchandise (free) .......++: 8,440,596 680,750 2,709,756 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable) ....... 8,422,848 2,044,601 8,538,044 
Specie and bullion..........esceeceee+ 22,607,512 22,703,980 52,298,156 





Total exports........sesseeeeeee+ $64,050,118 $75,720,324 $81,560,771 
Total, exclusive ofspecie.......... 41,442,606 58,016,344 49,262,615 


The cash revenue for August shows a large decline compared with last year, 
notwithstanding the unusual quantity of goods taken from warehouse for con- 
sumption :— 


CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK, 
18)). 1856. 1857, 
First six months .......... $14,299,945 71 $22,541,145 75 $19,993,521 31 
EMU his dancailecsecss 8,787,341 95 5,441,544 27 6,987,019 61 
RS aa 4,290,796 15 5,286,399 11 3,916,830 40 


Total since Jan. lst.... $22,878,083 81 $33,269,098 138 





This shows fairly the operation of the new tariff, and the comparison is highly 
instructive. The following is the total value of dutiable goods thrown upon the 
market at New York, with the duties actually collected thercon, in the same 
month of each of the last four years :— 
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Dutiable value. 
$20,518.048 










16,789,642 
20,900,393 
20,025,165 


Duties collect'd. 


$5,214,629 
4,290,796 
5,286,399 
8,946,830 


From this it will be seen that the duties paid upon twenty millions of dutiable 
goods, during the last month, were nearly 10 per cent less than were collected on 
sixteen millions in August 1855, and about one-and-a-quarter millions less than 
were collected on a corresponding amount in August, 1854 and 1856. The duties 
under the tariff of 1846, upon the goods marketed at the port of New York, have 
averaged about 25 per cent; for the last month the average, under the new tariff, 
is a fraction below 20 per cent, and this may be set down as the probable average 
for the future. 

We have now obtained from an official source the totals of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States for the last fiscal year, and the result is highly satis- 


oe 


factory—as the exports exceed the imports $2,059,003, although the latter were 
larger than for any previous year since the settlement of the country. We annex 


a comparative summary of the imports for the last thirteen years :— 





Year ending 
June 30, 


BOOB edcccsscccese 


og TE eT ETS ES 
ence becadeavces 
oe Dee 
PONE Sood ctwterces 
BOP Uie bss cteass 
1851.... ‘ 
1852... me 

1853 eka 
1854 eee ° 
| ORR ae . 
ae 
| tank on 


Dutiable. 

$95,106,724 
96,924,058 

104,778,002 
132,282,32 
125,479,774 
155,427,9°6 
191,118,345 
183,252,508 
236,595,118 
271,276,560 
221,378,184 
257,684,256 
294,160,835 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM FOREIGN 


Free goods, 


$18,077,598 


20,990,207 
17,651,847 
16,356,379 
15,726,425 
18,081,590 
19,652,995 
24,187,890 
27,182,142 
26,327,637 
86,430,524 
52,748,074 
54,267,507 





Specie 
and bullion. 
$4,070,242 

3,777,732 
24,121,289 
6,360,224 
6,651,240 
4,628,792 
5,453,592 
5,505,044 
4,201,382 
6,958,184 
5,659,812 
4,207,632 
12,461,799 


PORTS. 





Total 
Imports. 


$117,254,554 


121,691,797 
146,545,638 
154,998,928 
147,857,439 
178,188,318 
216,224,932 
212,945,442 
267,978.647 
804,562,381 
261,468,520 
814,639,942 
860,890,141 


This shows an increase of about twenty-three millions in dutiable goods over 


1853-4, but is more than thirty millions in excess of last year. 


There is also an 


increase in free goods, and a large gain in specie, which was re-exported to 
Havana and South American ports. We also annex our usual comparative table 


of exports :— 


Year ending 
June 30, 


sever . ee 
eeerteee 
ee ee ee ee) 
eeeeee eee 
eevee eee 
oeeee eeeeeee 
eeteeeee 7 
eeereeee . 





eee ewe een ener 


Domestic 
produce, 


$98,455,830 
101,718,042 
150,574,844 
130,203,709 
131,710,081 
134,900,233 
173,620,138 
154,931,147 
154,869,162 
215.157.604 
192,751,135 
266.488,051 
278,906,713 





EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO FOREIGN 


Foreign 
produce, 
$7,584,781 

7,865,206 
6,166,754 
7,986,806 
8,641,091 
9,475,493 
10,295,121 
12,087,043 
18,096,218 
21,661,187 
26,158,368 
14,781,372 
14,905,509 














Specie 
and bullion, 
$8,606,495 

8,905,268 

1,907,024 
15,841,616 

5,404,648 

7,622,994 
29,472,752 
42,674,185 
27,486,875 
41,422,423 
56,247,343 
45,745,485 
69,136,922 


PORTS, 













Total 
Exports. 
$114,646,606 
118,488,516 
158,648,622 
164,032,131 
145,755,820 
151,898,720 
918,888,011 
909,642,325 
930,452,250 
278,241,084 
275,156,846 
826,964,908 
862,949,144 
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Included in foreign exports are $4,313,862 of free, and $10,591,647 of dutiable 
goods. Included in the specie exports are $60,078,352 of domestic production, 
and $9,058,570 of foreign coin and bullion, brought here to be reshipped. , 

We also annex our usual statement of the comparative exports of produce from 
New York to foreign ports :— 


° 


+ 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE EXPORTS OF A FEW LEADING ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC 
PRODUCE, FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS, FROM JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBiR 14, 


1856. 1857. 1856, 1867, 

Ashes—pots, bbls... 6,650 10,582] Tar............ 20,016 31,849 
pearls..... 962 8,206 | Oils—whale, galls... 28,912 218,037 
Beeswax, Ibs. ..... 165,762 191,419 sperm..... -. 889445 415,311 
Breadstuffs— lard......++. 88,064 24489 
Wheat flour, bbls. 1,805,586 587,955 linseed ...... 4,006 28,130 


Rye flour........ 10,871 3,084 
Corn meal....... 56.855 87,471] Provisious— 


Wheat, bush..... 4,177,281 1,384,858 Pork, bbls, ...... 118,886 88,643 
BPR. iinwsadencss RAI0 C88 © BUAGG). - Bool. c, 6.000005. 58,640 36,500 
Corp....c.eeeee- 2,678.206 1,621,965 Cut meats, lbs... 25,766,716 17,881,469 
Candles, mold, boxes 35,267 38,863 Eee 915,138 570,528 
sperm..... 2,939 5,056 ree 1,250,134 1,677,687 

Coal, tons.......... 5,453 16,593 Le, ee baie 8,862,412 12,857,396 
Cotton, bales........ 150,218 126,482] Rice, tes........... 28,708 22,281 
HOPS. gecscccccees 8,001 1,168! Tallow, lbs...... -- 1,060,108 1,648,285 
Naval stores— Tobacco—crude,pkg. 28,349 = 28,112 
Turpentine, bbls... 60,800 44,790 manuf, lbs. 4,070,017 1,666,322 


Spts. turpentine... 32,321 $1,030] Whalebone, lbs..... 1,837,449 1,569,595 
Rosin.....e.see-. 280,628 327,633 





This shows a falling off in the most important particulars, but especially in 
breadstuffs and provisions. How far the decline in these items will be recovered 
during the year, it is of course difficult to determine in advance of the season, but 
the business in breadstuffs has begun auspiciously. The prices have declined so 
as to bring the better grades of both wheat and flour within the limits of most 
foreign orders, and Indian corn is also beginning to move more freely. Let but 
the new crop of corn be safe from frost, and the old will be still lower and pressed 
for sale. 

We do not look for unusual receipts of produce at the seaboard during the 
autumn months, as the decline in prices may induce farmers to hold back the 
supplies; but there is a large surplus of cereals in the country, and if it do not 
come to market before the close of navigation, it will be in great abundance 
throughout the next spring and summer. 


en ers 


NEW YORK COTTON MARKET FOR THE MONTH ENDING SEPTEMBER 25, 


PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY CHARLES W. FREDERICKSON, BROKER, NEW YORK, 


Since the date of my last review. (August 21st,) our market has been dull and 
extremely heavy, owing to the increased value of money and the unremunerative 
state of the manufactured article. The foreign advices, although of a highly 
favorable character, have failed to impart confidence to the holders of our small 
stock, or induced purchasers. The home trade have restricted their operations, 
and a very large number of looms are now id.e, while the prospect for an imme- 
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diate resumption of production in the manufacturing districts is not probable. 
Owing to the absence of demand a large portion of the stock on hand has been 
shipped to Europe, and the market closed without inquiry. 

The sales for the week ending August 28th were 4,000 bales, at unchanged 
prices from previous week. There was perhaps less tone in the market, and 
holders less stringent in tlieir demands The market closed quiet at the following 
rates :-— 















PRICES ADOPTED AUGUST 28TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 





Upland, Florida, Mobile. N,O, & Texas. 








Ordinary ....ccccvecccescseess 14 14 14 14} 
ee a, t ee 158 153 16 
Middlibg fair... 5.5... cccesse. 164 16} 163 17 
gig Se ERE SAECO ii 17 174 18 





The trade during the week ending September 4th was rather in favor of buyers, 
to the extent of a better selection, at rates current the week previous. .The trans- 
actions did not exceed 3,500 bales, mostly to our own spinners, at the following 






rates :— 











PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 4TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES -— 





Upland, Florida, Mobile. N.O.& Texas, 







Ordinary ...ecccccccssccccescees 14 14 14 14} 
BEIGE 5. 500 nado a6 ne 4d vn0cn000 153 153 15} 16 
Middling Mh 4 cc hksbbadees s scas< 164 163 16% 17 
DOE < s0d Fog ows 505 wRas england envy 17 17 174 18 





Notwithstanding the favorable foreign advices, the state of the money market 
caused a restriction of operations, and the total sales for the week ending Sep- 
tember 11th did not exceed 3,000 bales, about equally divided between spinners 
and shippers. On most grades a slight decline was submitted to, and the market 








closed tamely at the annexed :— 






PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 11TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES -— 
















Upland. Florida, Mobile, N, O. & Texas. 
| Ordinary ..... ia ith a pias aweeea ss 134 134 13+ 14 
Middling .........+. PES 158 15] 16 
; MORO... vciysdersbseacies, 3 16} 164 16% 
ME Fcks oie esds 2468 rie “Ae 163 17 174 





The transactions for the week ending September 18th were 3,000 bales, exclu- 
sive of a large quantity shipped from first hands to Europe, and which relieved 
the market and induced holders to be firm in their asking rates. The falling off 
in the spinning demand, however, caused a quiet feeling at the close of the 







week :— 






PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 18TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 










Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O.& Texes, 







Ordinary ....-.cccccess peaneee 134 134 13} 14 
PEIGGTAR oc eke cece cede Saige 154 153 154 16 
Middling fair...... ocdcdesiseeus 16} 16} 1643 16} 
PRI sins added is 0 04.000'40 eoeces 16} 164 17 174 

f For the week closing at date the sales were only a few hundred bales daily, the 





total being estimated at 2,000 bales, mostly for Europe, and exclusive of several 
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parcels shipped by orders from the South. There was an almost total cessation 





of buying for home use, and the market closed quietly at the following :— 4 
PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 25TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 4 
A he eG 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.0O. & Texas. it % 
QUUTOREY 0s cccc ce ccccccces 13} 13} 13} 134 + Ff 
CNG NG Viilig ds'dan isha eins 15% 15% 154 16 -_ & 
Middling fair...........s0.ee08 164 16} 164 16} By 
POE ascnsrscavsceseresssesese ., 160 163 16} 17 a 
crop oF 1856-7. ta 
While the total result of the crop just closed has varied but slightly from the RG 5 
general opinion expressed at the commencement of the season, and although no B a 
causes had occurred, either at home or abroad, demanding increased consumption, 4 il 
we think it will not be denied that prices have advanced much beyond the expec- ie 





tations of all engaged in the trade, solely by the laws governing supply and de- 
mand. The advance has been unaided even by any under spirit of speculation in 


Ste 


; ee 
any of the cotton markets, and the trade has been almost direct between the + ig 
producer and consumer. The quality of cotton received during the past year has - 

. ry ae 
been, as regards staple, good; but the grade, owing to the mixture of sand, dust, dh 
Facet 


and leaf, (and the quantity of such has been large.) must fall below the average 
of the past few years. Much dissatisfaction has been expressed by the sandy 
condition of the cotton, both from exporters and our own spinners—the latter 
being compelled to purchase a better or cleaner article than was needed for their 
use, while the former has realized no profit from his purchase. 

Owing to the unremunerative return of factory capital, and the high prices 
ruling for cotton during the past year, many of the mills have lessened their pro- 
duction, either by stopping or a resort to short time. This is the more applicable 
to such mills as produce heavy fabrics, such as sheetings, jeans, drills, &c., while 
the reduction of tariff duties may also be said to have affected the producers of 
the lighter fabrics. 

The quantity of stock taken from this port by the trade, during the past year, 
amounts to 225,827 bales, against 195,434 bales the previous year, and 211,221 
bales the year before. The total amount consumed north of Virginia, for the 
home trade, was 665,718 bales, against 633,027 bales the previous year; and the 
entire quantity (including that burnt) consumed in the United States, during the 
past year, was 819,138 bales, against 770,239 the year previous. The total im- 
port into New York, for the year, being 404,939 bales, of which 196,993 bales 
were exported. The stock on hand, September Ist, was 16,778 bales, as fol- 
lows, viz. :— 


eee. . ak) o ilsln dud sige ceeenecseee ee teal 14,915 


HOE, GMO OIE n'a 06a wide o HbR bes. dc ccceepersassoveseces 1,520 
On shipboard, not cleared .......cccceceeeeeeereceseeereces 3438 


The stock in spinners’ hands is undoubtedly smaller than for many years past, 
and the first pickings of the new crop will be required to aid them in their oper- 
ations, 

The export of 196,993 bales, from this port, fails to show the extent of oper- 
ations in this market in connection with the foreign trade. By means of ship- 
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samples, the whole or part of numerous cargoes from all the Southern ports, 
designed for Europe, are sold and resold in this market. The extent of this 
transitu (so called) trade, although but in its infancy, is estimated at between 
250,000 and 300,000 bales for the past year. This branch of the trade is likely 
to be much further augmented when better understood and with additional facil- 
ities connected. 

The start for new crop, from various causes, was calculated to be fully from 
three weeks to one month behind its predecessor. It ought, however, to be ob- 
served that, up to the present writing, the weather for the past three months has 
been, on the whole, of a favorable character; and should a frost not occur until 
a late period of the season, the backwardness of its commencement may prove 
beneficial in its results. Any approximation to the probable result, at this time, 
would be wholly without foundation and unreliable. 


NEW CROP, 


Five bales of the new crop cotton were received at New Orleans, on the 15th 
August, from Texas. Last year the first bale of new crop was received from 
Texas, at New Orleans, on the 15th July. At other parts the difference in point 
of time is not sd great, as the first bale of the new crop was received at Savannah 
on the 18th August, and last year on the Ist August; and at Mobile the first 
bale was received there this year on the 22d August, against the 9th August last 
year. At Charleston the first bale this year was received on the 27th August, 
and last year on the 14th August. The quality of the new crop is represented 
to be of a high grade, both as regards staple, cleanliness, and color. 

The total receipts of the crop for 1856-7 are 2,939,519 bales, against 3,527,845 
bales for previous year, showing a decrease of 588,326 bales. The amount ex- 
ported stands as follows :—To Great Britain, 1,428,870 bales, against 1,921,386 ; 
to France, 413,357 bales, against 480,637; to north of Europe, 245,798 bales, 
against 304,005 ; other foreign ports, 164,632 bales, against 248,578 ; the grand 
total being 2,252,657 bales, against 2,954,606 for previous year. The stock on 
hand stands 49,258 bales, against 64,671 last year. 

The following table exhibits the receipts and decrease, with prices of middling 
upland and New Orleans, during the first week of each month of the past year :— 


MIDDLINGS, 









Receipts. Upland, N. 0. 
September 24.......+4- coccese 80,000 Deer. 41,000 11g 124 
October Pivaexs sles a's Wewaue 128,000 “ 67,000 128 124 
November 4.......cccccccces 448,000 “ 34,000 12 124 
PE Dac ccscesccccces - 947,000 “ 16,000 12} 128 
Jan’y, 1857, 6.266 cece eeeeeees 1,476,000 “ 85,000 133 13 
February 8. 4.sseeeeeeeee ive 1,938,000 Incr. 87,000 13} 134 
March Te eee ee er 2,296,000 Deer. 68,000 14 14% 
April Tecccvecscccsecces 2,623,000 “ 288,000 14} 144 
May Disiacnsccecyeunes 2,758,000 “* 482,000 134 14} 
June avid vcrssuesene 2,841,000 “ 623,000 14 148 
July | a eee ee 2,878,000 “ 568,000 143 15 
August Lie ¥s Skee ds Keene 2,891,000 “ 579,000 15} 154 
September L.seesesseesee eens 2,907,000 “ 582,600 15% 16 


| er 2,939,519 * 588,326 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF ILLINOIS. 

The following are the principal items in the quarterly statement of the banks 
in Illinois, showing their condition on the 6th dey (or first Monday) of July, 
1857, as represented, under oath, by the several institutions to the Auditor of 
State, Hon. Jesse K, Dusors. For convenience of our pages we have omitted 
the column of cents attached to the several items, but these are included in the 


total :— 

Names of banks and location. Security.* Circulation. Specie. Deposits. 
Alton Bank, Altou........ APR $59,845 $44,596 $67,704 $165,341 
Agricultural Bank, Marion...... al 69,000 57,746 1,500 None. 
American Exchange Bank, Raleigh. . 3 208,000 180,230 1,500 1,000 
Bank of Raleigh, Raleigh..... a aan 291,000 248,255 1,000 500 


Bank of Hutsonville, Hutsonville.... 100,000 90,950 8,000 None. 
Bank of Belleville, Belleville....... 229,838 229,838 56,402 116,912 
Bank of Naperville, Naperville ..... 48,000 43,059 None. None. 
Bank of Northern Illinois, Waukegan, 53,000 41,649 4,463 24,976 


Bank of Elgin, Elgin... rere sans 15,000 65,231 9,959 64,900 
Bank of Galena, Galena ...... calneé 66,770 54,109 61,907 182,779 
Bank of Peru, Peru........... awa 58,000 45,578 10,884 82,352 
Bank of Southern Illinois, Bolton.... 292,000 245,944 500 None. 
Bank of Quincy, Quincy......... ees 65,000 52,432 20,316 None. 


Bank of Commonwealth, Robinson .. 102,000 84,915 None. None. 
Bank of Pike County, Griggsvill@&... 144,036 137,490 9,591 87,905 
Bank of the Republic, McLeansboro.. 444,669 403,049 5,266 None. 





Bank of Aurora, West Aurora...... 259,862 259,862 17,635 None. 
Bank of Chester, Chester........00+ 55,170 51,220 7,587 10,344 
Belvidere Bank, Belvidere.. és 23,539 16,530 3,000 None, 
Central Bank, Peoria..........+. 95,234 84,850 23,146 165,406 
Clark’s Exchange Bank, Springfield.. 6,105 6,000 1,000 None. 
Chicago Bank, Chicago........... ‘ 50,011 50,000 12,800 None. 
Cora Exchange Bank. Fairfield.. 260,740 248,860 18,600 None. 
EL. Tiokham. & Co’s B’k, McLeansb’o. 0. 150,000 149,600 10,000 5,000 
Edgar County Bank, Paris.. és 76,722 73,382 8,182 28,862 
Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank, Charleston. 126,000 112,382 20,169 57,616 
Grand Prairie Bank, Urbana...... a 79,482 79,482 28,185 27,830 
Grayville Bank, Grayville ....... 472,553 471,556 18,951 None. 
Hamilton GC: ounty Bank, Mc |e thias 210,000 177,110 500 None. 
Lafayette Bank, Bloomington... and 54,109 54,093 8,728 85,409 
Marine Bank, Chicago. ...........- 156,010 97,152 84,000 13,581 
: Mississippi River Bank, Oxford..... 100,500 89,532 6,300 None. 
Merchants’ & Drovers’ Bank, Joliet.. 137,863 117,346 24,681 None. 
‘ MeLean County Bank, Bloomington., 59,900 49,629 15,694 115,289 
$ Morgan County Bank, Jacksonville.. 78,500 65,545 4,784 16,146 
i National Bank, Equality........++. §2,160 74,376 5,344 None. 
§ Prairie State Bank, Washington..... 70,000 60,175 6,089 10,100 
5 Railroad Bank, Deeatur......... welecs 91,147 81,674 7,153 $4,426 
yi Rushville Bank, Rushville ......... 82,500 27,592 None. None. 
§ teed’s Bank, Galesburg .... 2.2... 62,935 50,875 10,408 None. 
$ tock [sland Bank, Rock Island..... 18,000 10,600 8,765 None. 
t Southern Bank of [llinots, Grayville.. 105,160 102,420 7,315 None. 
8 state Bank of Illinois, Shawneetown, 152,227 726,011 61,503 None, 
; Warren County Bank, Monmouth.... 64,000 62,800 £,000 None. 
t Bank of Illinois, New Haven....... 151,000 180,970 500 None. 
) ae 
_ Total, 45 banks bina vehiia 4.4 aes $6,171,993 $5,535,690 $676,119 $1,146,682 





* Stock deposited as security for circulation. 
VOL, XXXVIIL—NO, IV. 3U 
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Only eight banks are reported as having any loans and discounts. These are =~ 


Alton Bank............. $68,565 46 | Edgar County Bank...... $42,547 35 
Bank of Belleville ....... 11,613 88 | Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank. 21,630 91 
Bok of Pike County..... 19,812 28 | Morgan County Baok..... 4,650 00 
Bank of Chester.......... 8,115 50 | Railroad County Bank.... 14,612 23 


-_-__ 


$186,556 1} 





Total loans and discounts COCR RE EHEREOOEERE REE EHE 


AGGREGATE ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE BANKS OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, JULY 
6TH, 1857 :— 


ASSETS. 
Stock deposited as security for circulation.............eeeeeeee++ $6,171,998 84 
NG ie i ons 6 cbs dh akivobeterecdnedicvcrviovet 54,478 54 
Notes of other banks on hand .............-0ee005 sKGea anaes 447,761 55 


Aw’t of debts owing to the association other than loans & discounts. 1,154,340 88 
Deposited with other banks and bankers............seeeeeeeeees 8,512,974 71 


Suspended debt......... Me he Wis a iene e's 808 Oe RRR TE CeTEL Coe 1,000 00 
Expense account ....ccsecesscccceccceces seccssccccsccccecs 88,282 55 
EMO os nes ccnengeceessaeateacs pvaaece descahadweneba 1,334 49 
Checks, drafts, and other cash items........ scccccceseecceceees 60,657 41 
Profit and loss account............ MEbAT bcs bease hens a yp aebewe 18,514 15 
Loans and discounts (aforesaid). .... Reads borndssywRses Sseedees 186,556 11 

fuacede 676,116 83 


Specie (aforesaid) ....ssececcccccccosecccvevcesccsess 





ee 


$12,282,100 06 


Total TOSOUTOO a, oo snes scccocccescocsecceces eo ceccccese 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in according to law....... seevese $5,098,152 02 
Amount of debts owing to the association other than for deposits 
and circulation........eseeee8. gdb aapeCucnedeeees wade 208,067 08 
Amounts due to other banks and bankers Ae eR Re Rory ognked in eee ag 
Exchange and interest account..... Ppeessecserdeasase coccecee ° $2,001 82 
Surplus interest over deposit value... .......ccseeecesseeceees 66,055 53 
Interest dividends on stock........... aa ibeSean ee hig Od oe as 42,283 80 
Profit and loss account.......... cae a vais haa esac wuniaan éat'tar 46,829 38 
1,146,682 50 


Amount due depositors (aforesaid).........:ccceeeeeseseecececs 
Amount of circulation (aforesaid)... .....sccccccccccccecceceees 5,535,690 00 








ND nbn chs cddcuasnninssccd ceencdcctegdedes  remeanee 0 


The Commercial Express, of Chicago, in an article on the eondition of the 
banks in the State, as shown by the report, argues the necessity of reform in 
several features of the system. By combining the principal items we have the 


following :— 
OF RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts.... $186,556 11 
Specie..... sesevesees 676,119 83 


OF LIABILITIES, 


Circulation.........-.. $5,535,690 00 
Deposits.....seeeeee0+ 1,146,682 50 














$862,672 94 | $6,682,872 50 
Showing, according to the usual style of exhibit adopted in New York and 
Europe, a nominal excess of these liabilities over these assets of $5,819,699 56. 
This journal, however, states its belief “that the banking system of the State is 
based in a secure and solid way, and every dollar bill can be redeemed,” and 
mentions :—“ That of the aggre gate of stock, $3,850,000 is represented in Mis- 
souri sixes ; $730,000 by Virginia’s ; $176,000 by Tennessee's, and the balance 
by Louisiana's, Illinois’, North Carolina’s, South Carolina’s, Georgia's, Ken- 


tucky’s, Obio’s, and $16,000 California’s, of the Aiton Bank. Than these there 








Co bo ed me ome ee ee 
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are no better securities in the United States, and with such to work upon the 
fault is ours if our banking system is not secure.” 

“ A later report (private) of the 11th of August, under the hand of Mr. Dubois, 
gives an increase oi circulation and the increase of securities to protect the same. 
Taking the stock at par there is a full margin of a million, but stock is at present 
some 25 per cent under its par value. Then by section 4th, act of February 15, 
1857, stock must be valued at 10 per cent under the market price, and, with 
these deductions, a deficiency of stock equal to $1,237,913 falls legally to be sup- 
plied. Whether this will be insisted on remains with the executive of the State. 
If it were deferred until better times the interests of the community at large would 
not suffer, and we trust that discretion will be used. Every instance of closing 
doors at present serves still further to increase distrust in the banking class ; and 
whatever the errors of our working plans, the banking system of Illinois, in the 
abstract, is a model in its way. For every dollar issued the presumption is that 
the State controls one dollar and ten cents of unexceptionable stock of the United 
States, and to make security doubly sure the proprietory of every bank in Illinois 
are liable in liquidation to the full extent of the capital stock embodied in the 
charter; and this security, in the last resort, is a most important item at the 
moment to keep in view. In not one instance has the whole capital been sub- 
scribed, and in the majority to the extent of a half and fourth only ; and after the 


assets of the banks have failed, the private fortunes of the proprietory may supply 
the deficit.” 


Ne OR eee 


CONDITION OF THE FREE BANKS IN INDIANA. 


We have arranged in tabular form the statistics presented in the monthly state- 
ment of the condition of the free banks of Indiana, as given from the office of the 
Auditor of State, (Joun W. Dopp, Auditor,) Indianopolis, July 1.1857. The 
statement shows the condition of the free banks of Indiana, which have complied 
with the amended general banking law, which requires a deposit of at least fifty 
thousand dollars worth of securities, and to an amount equal to 10 per cent above 
the circulation :— 


Market Market 

value of Circu- value of Cireu- 

Name of bank. securities. lation. Name of bank. securities, lation. 
Bloomington...... -» $90,000 $81,830 | Cambridge City..... $67,058 $60,950 
Bank of Goshen..... 61,836 66,222 | Central (closing).... 36,250 32,828 
Bank of Gosport.... 67,583 47,260 | Canal ..........45- 50,600 46,000 
Bank of Indiana..... 51,000 20,998 | Crescent City....... 54,458 49,496 
Bank of Mt. Vernon...’ 52,900 49,025 | Exchange...... tesa Renee 414i 
Bank of Paoli....... 65,695 59,719! Indiana......... «es 100,167 90,524 
Bank of Rockville.... 659.570 64,150} Indiana Farmers’.... 50,890 45,810 
Bk of Salem, N. Alb’y 50,050 45,500 | Kentucky Stock..... 107,773 83,990 
Bank of Salem,Salem 79,120 71,921 | La Grange......... 66,027 60,026 
Salem Bank, Goshen. 52,705 47,9141 Parke County....... 83,882 76,245 
Farmers’ B’k, Westfi'd 58,874 46,798 | Prairie City ........ 86,250 77,008 
Southern B’k of Ind’a, 180,895 118,995 | Tippecanoe......... 51,740 47,040 





Total circulation, $1,419,198 ; add 10 per cent, $141,919 ; aggregate amount, 
$1,561,117. Total securities, $1,621,439 ; excess of securities, $60,322. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A return, moved in the British Parliament, by Mr. Moffatt, showing the number 
of persons in the United Kingdom rated to the income tax, under schedule D., 
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according to their respective incomes, was published on the 7th of June, 1857. 
We subjoin the table as regards Great Britain, as follows :— 


SCHEDULE D. 
Income on which Number of 


Classes, the duty is persons in 

charged. each class, 

Wakes RIGO -A FON sin sikions'nn0s0 4 ceadts coestee £1,319,069 20,916 
Ee I SEs oc. ns tho hee 40006 on oe 11,761,920 118,793 
150 “ DO oF hGa eERSS SER SC Veen ees 0% 6,364,928 40,390 
200 * ERIE LIE CON ME 7,224,966 $2,511 
800 « is a: heen 2 a prnane scat eenke 4,772,654 14,948 
400 = PA a6 Win'n0 065454550045 64560 8,018,181 7,173 
500 ° DUO a est Sceseeaeseesstsiess 2,785,583 6,414 
600 " ORs nc ce RhkiesN sien 1,899,810 8,061 
SRistn.0dcdonnenogsacbaeds 1,453,681 2,003 
800 ” DOGG bd debe tap aesnee® 00% ans 1,393,991 1,708 
900 * BPN het bs Sees fn deiscbe Gee's 752,406 804 
1,000 " DOOD oii SSeS ec gC OC eda 6,798,676 5,271 
2,000 . Dit denakenewehwtnae <wele ne 8,488,180 1,503 
8,000 2! Std earns +hikweaw ins as eves 2,576,230 781 
4,000 se Pees 5 Pons 50 0540605004 oo debs 1,942,048 434 
5,000 WOOO aiid Cad SEE elds 6,251,125 701 
10,000 . Oa ais 00:5 9 0b hans $e52 s0 08 8,218,536 445 
EE Mn cncenseckngenesveneess.oes 8,589,312 40 
WO oii iii nd dceitecteciet ee eeeeeresereseressseeee 256,891 


eee 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY AND TAXES IN PORTLAND, IN 1856-57, 
The valuation of property in Portland ,for two years, 1856 and 1857, is thus 
stated :— 





Year. Real estate. Personal estate. Total. 

8 EN Tee PET eR EET ee Ls PL $11,671,035 $9,472,136 $21,143,171 

BEES Sadik Rho Bivins cibbiedide we 12,617,929 9,755,800 22,873,729 
POOINID os covitencvevece $946,894 $288,664 $1,230,558 


The rate of taxation per $1,000 in 1856, was $8 60; in 1857, $800. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the taxes for 1857 :— 











For city tax ........ sees $152,332 33 | On real estate... ...... $100,943 43 
county taX ...eeseee 13,139 11 personal estate..... . 78,046 40 
| ee 14,650 65 8,240 polls at $1 85.. 6,994 00 
Aggregate........+. $180,122 09 Aggregate ....... - $184,983 83 
Overlaying......... 4,861 74 Decrease from 1856. 3,824 16 


There are nearly 400 estates which pay a tax of more than $100, and 22 
which pay above $1,000. The latter number consists of the following :— 
Atlan. & St. Law. Railr’'d Co, $2,000 00! Portland Gas Company .... $1,600 00 
Brown, John B... potas 1,428 25 Portland Steamboat Comp’y. 1,808 00 


€lapp, Charles Q... Wevieess 1,113 85 | Portland Sugar Company .. 2,496 00 
0 Se : ee 1,501 85 Richardson, Israel......... 1,099 45 


Chadwick, Samuel ........ 1,064 25 | Smith, St. John............ 1,559 45 
Dyer, Joseph W............ 1,028 65 | Sturdevant, Isaac ....... é» 1,251 45 
lisley, Isaac, estate of...... 2,080 80 | Thomas, Elias .... .... ae 1,430 65 
Moulton, William.......... 1,112 25 | Thomas, Wm. W......... * 1,109 85 
Mussey, John..... Abe ee a 1,204 25 | Warren, George .......... 1,053 85 
Preble, Mary, est., trustee of.. 1,448 00 | Wood, John M........... 7 2,193 05 
Portland Company......... 1,560 00 | 


On real and personal estates 35 colored persons are taxed. 
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VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY IN BROOKLYN, IN 1856-57. 
The Board of Supervisors of Kings County, New York, at their meeting of 
25th August, 1857, approved and adopted the assessment rolls, or valuation of 
taxable property, as returned by the several assessors for the year 1857. We 
give therefrom the statement for the several wards in the city of Brooklyn. In 
the Merchants’ Magazine for November, 1856, (vol. xxxv., p. 606,) we published 


the corresponding statement for the years 1855 and 1856 :— 








r 1856. —~ 1857. ~ 
W'ds, Real. Personal, Total. Real. Personal. Total. Inc. & Dec. 
1, $5,193,825 $1,663,794 $6,857,619 $5,343,625 $901,497 $6,245,122 d$612,497 
2. 2,996,700 1,792,996 4,789,696 2,964,205 1,782,309 4,746,514 443,182 
8. 7,545,350 2, 127 450 10, 272 800 7,696,100 2,950,700 10,646,800 7 874,000 
4. 4,772,975 822,200 6,596,175 4,809,225 985,671 56,794,896 ¢199,721 
5. 2,788,050 16,000 2,749,050 2,645,625 21,404 2,667,029 d82,021 
6. 9,780,650 1,084,800 10,864,960 9,984,550 1,480,185 11,414,735 7549,785 
7. 7,059,005 101,300 7,160,305 8,694,127 34,000 3,628,127 d8,532,178 
8. 3,427,215 220,000 3,647,215 38,455,630 262,568 38,718,198 ¢ 70,983 
9. 6,243,430 144,700 5,888,180 6,387,961 280,650 6,618,611 ¢ 1,280,481 
10. 8,498,065 205,900 8,694,965 8,812,463 546,427 9,358,890 74668,925 
11. 8,398,520 $02,500 8,701,020 8,868,470 $57,359 9,925,829 74524,809 
12. 3,443,985 2,000 8,445,935 8,954,975 24,275 8,979,250 74533,315 
13. 6,804,425 706,150 7,010,575 6,009,640 1,205,219 7,214,859 7@ 204,284 
14. 8,184,855 160,704 8,845,059 8,182,105 182,989 3,315,092 d 29,967 
15. 1,699,215 8,000 1,602,215 1,492,248  ...... 1,592,248 d 9,967 
16. 1,686,250 25,000. 1,711,250 1,747,260 89,500 1,786,760 775,510 
17. 2,882,864 20,000 2,852,864 2,254,571 55,371 2,309,942 42,422 
18. 1,546,117 66,000 1,612,117 1,570,295 74000 1,644,295 i 32,178 
yi Pcs pe one ee ehey Nepeee we 3,084,075 84,753 8,068,828 ¢ 3,068,828 





85,736,446 10,063,994 95,800,440 87,807,150 11,138,875 
The aggregate increase amounting to $7,527,819, and the aggregate decrease 
to $4,352,234, leaving a net increase of $3,175,585, in the valuation of 1857 over 


that of 1856. 


98,976,025 





VALUATION OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY IN BOSTON IN 1857, 


We present in the following table the completed reports of the valuation of 
the real and personal property, in the several wards in the city of Boston, for the 


year 1857 i. 


$3,144,200, or 3 per cent. 


7-10 per cent; 


The increase from the valuation in 1856 is very considerable. 
increase in real estate is $5,327,900, or 3 


The 


in personal estate 
Total increase, $8,472,100, or 3 4-10 per cent. To 


the table of valuation is added the number of polls in each ward ; these are taxed 


$1 50 each :-— 








Wards. Real estate. Personal estate. Total. Polls. 
BAEK Gs Oiled Nweube 6 be niie $9,322,800 $3,601,400 $12,924,200 3,667 
Pehs i p Hae w ki wons Vachss 5,962,300 652,800 6,615,100 3,310 
2 eNO C0! SOW ee see wes 6,887,200 2,871,900 9,759,100 2,616 
Bins sens ivnnbnindenese 37,994,900 87,868,000 75,862,900 8,125 
ETT ee Pree 5,732,600 2,557,400 8,290,000 2,128 
Deere keke th aes ery 21,153,300 21,932,600 43,085,900 2,024 
, SER Ee Coe eee 17,013,900 21,689,900 37,703,800 2,727 
Bocccsvetts i ekea esse er 11,632,900 6,383,500 17,016,400 2,241 
Fics FA0 Rawat CAML b 0 6,784,800 8,084,900 9,869,700 1,913 

Pe eck a nhdavediereede ea 7,105,100 2,659,000 9,764,100 2,666 

SER a I 11,882,200 8,937,200 15,819,400 8,414 

RD vcr e ray ebiedeetaevines 7,430,200 2,052,400 9,482,600 3,298 

Total......ceeeesseee $148,902,200 $108,291,000 $257,193,200 33,124 


Me bay MEE 
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The Tax Book for the year shows about 5,874 names taxed over $6,000. 
The greatest proportion of these are taxed on several times $6,000. ‘The number 
of millionaires appears to be decreasing. We notice only one name in the 
volume that represents a million of dollars. By the death of several persons of 
very large estates within a few years, their property has been divided ; so that a 
new set of millionaires must arise among the active business men. 





VALUATION OF PROPERTY IN BALTIMORE. 


Of the total valuation of property in Baltimore for the present year, 1857, we 
have no reliable information at our hands. The amount of the same (as stated 
in I. D. Andrews’ Report, Ex. Doc. 112, 32d Congress, 1st session,) in each year 
from 1823 to 1829, was $16,337,500; in each of the three years, 1836-'37-'38, 
$44,400,000 ; and thence irregularly increased, amounting in 1851 to $82,105,022 
An exchange contains the following, which we presume has reference to the valu- 
ation of the year 1857 :—The list of tax payers in Baltimore, does not exhibit 
the name of a single individual, whose property is assessed at more than a million 
dollars, though there are two corporations which are taxed for more than that 
amount. The following are some of the principal names on the list :— 


John Hopkins.......... ---- $730,200 | Hugh Gelston............. $270,000 
John 8S. Gittings...........- 480,000 | John Glen, estate of....... - 260,000 
George Brown... ......ss00 450,000 | George R. Gaither.......... 290,000 
Thomas Winans,........... 450,000 | Ross Winans....... einige 180,000 


These sums, however, must represent very inadequately the real value of their 
property. ua 
RATES OF TAXATION IN CHARLESTON FOR CITY PURPOSES. 


We derive from one of our cotemporaries the rates of taxation in Charleston, 
8. C., for city purposes, for the year 1857 :— 





On every $100 of real estate........cccccecseccceces err coos «$1 50 
On every $100 average stock of merchandise for sale. -.........scssecee 1 50 
On every $100 interest accruing from any source, from all dividends, and 

from every $100 worth of cattle sold..........cceecsccccveccceece wes 5 00 
SE OE BOON... dn inn rnncadpdeandcestceuensAatecence’s EN 8 00 
On every carriage drawn by two horses, exclusive of the horses........... 87 00 
On every carriage drawn by one horse .......seccccccecccccccsssenece 25 00 
On every two-wheeled carriage....... eecceces ecvccceccccces cccccsece 20 00 
Ge GVGET MOTUS OF MUI... 0... : occccccnonenacecccowscesccnrccvecscedss 10 00 


On every $100 income or profit derived from any profession or occupation, 


from all commissions, annuities, or other incomes, or invested in shipping. 2 50 
On every $100 of premiums received by insurance companies,...... eoeee 1 25 
On every dog not wearing badge .......c.eecseesceecees ceseonccees 2 00 
On every $100 taxable, not otherwise taxed, a poll tax of ..........e0008 1 00 
On every slave brought to the city for ONles soc cccecccceccsccscsccocns 10 00 
On free negroes, from 21 to 60 years of age, each.........eeeeeeeees eee 6 00 
On every $100 of goods sold by transient or —e residents. soe: 2 0 






eee eee 


PROPERTY AND TAXATION OF NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The assessors estimate the value of real estate at $3,424,200, personal estate 
$3,603,600, total $7,027,800 ; showing a decrease in real estate from last year, of 
$29,300, and from ’55, of $24,900. This is in depreciation, since quite a number 
of valuable houses have been erected in that time. The decrease in personal 
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property, from last year, is $159,100; but an inerease from ’55, of $49,600. 
There is an aggregate decrease from 1856, of $188.400. The number of polls 
this year is 2,705, which is 267 less than in ’56, and 282 less than in’55. The 
rate of taxation is $9 on a thousand; last year it was $8 56; and the year be- 
fore $8. The following are the sums raised for city, county, and State, in three 


years past :-— 

1897. 1856. 1855. 
Gs GUS p 5560 bX tae a cade nans $48,000 00 $48,000 00 $46,000 00 
NE be evn scdbicsecoccccose ‘ie 9,290 00 9,290 00 7,482 00 
ne TET PLETE CEC ET RET 8,361 60 5,574 00 4,180 50 
PA edthesiwetsctvevciacee 1,656 70 2,931 70 2,877 80 





RNS os a dccddaheancs's $67,307 70 $65,795 70 $60,490 30 
This shows an increase of city expenditures in three years of $2,000 ; of county 
tax, $1,858 ; of State tax, $4,181, double what it was in ’55. 
The following individuals and corporations are taxed $1,000 and upwards, 
viz. :— 








Bartlet Mills............. $2,020 504 Mrs. Sarah Hale.......... $1,444 60 
GEG Bs oc wcccwccens - 1,665 00! John Currier............+- 1,175 00 
James Mills...... sesesees 1,800 00| John Pettingell, heirs...... 1,116 00 
Ocean Mills. ......cccce0s 1,035 00 | Charles Wills............ ‘ 1,000 00 


wenn nee ee 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY IN NASHVILLE IN 1857. 

The Assessor of Nashville, Tennessee, has made his report, showing the assessed 
value of the taxable property in the city to be $11,281,355, an increase of 
$492,464 over the last assessment, ($10,788,491.) The property is classified as 
follows :— 





Real estate........0- .es+ $9,578,978 | Plate and jewelry........ $19,925 
GE cviscvbdasdeccese 1,358,810 { Pianos .......cccccesecee 59,730 
Carriages ......eeseeeees 51,240 | Watches....... desdeve ge 42,526 
GOON, cn dsvedovcececcess 216,146 aa 
PO Ghd s dd bods cecccccdveucec budivd cdaeeecddpelecdtcees’s $11,281,355 


This valuation produces taxes to the amouat of $143,596 94 for corporation 
purposes, and $35,142 71 for school purposes. 


eee eee 


LONDON VIEW OF THE NEW YORK STOCK MARKET, 


The subjeined extracts from the money article of the London Times of July 
7, 1857, suggests some objections to the manner in which business is done at the 
Brokers’ Board in New York :— 


For some time past the accounts of the operations in the New York stock 
market have furnished increased illustrations of a fact which, although of great 
importance as a stimulus to caution, has wever been much moticed by European 
investors. The rules of the London Stock Exchange constitute a model system 
for the maintenance of honorable dealing, and capitalists who look in the Ameri- 
can papers for the official price lists and other documents emanating from the 
Board of Brokers in New York, are apt to suppose that something like similar 
vigilance is exercised by that body. This, however, is a mistake, and not only is 
ita fact that the managers of the New York Exchange encourage a system of 
business which has no bona .fide foundation, but that the members of that Ex- 
change, instead of acting as one man, like the London dealers on ail occasions 
when it may be necessary to insist upon a rigid maintenance of public eredit, 
usually put forth their collective influence to obtain an opposite result. With 
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rare exceptions, the policy of the New York dealers and speculators is always to 
act against the market. Whether this arises from a large portion of the stocks 
and bonds of American companies being held by foreigners, need not be dis- 
eussed. Certain it is, that while in London the least attempt at bad faith on 
the part of a public company, is at once met on the Stock Exchange as an evil 
that would be destruetive to business of all kinds, the tendency at New York, 
owing to the majority being largely interested in speculations for a fall, is to give 
tacit, if not active encouragement to every proceeding that can produee distrust. 
Thus, in the case of the New York and New Haven Railway, where the frauds 
of Schuyler in issuing false stock, were analagous to those of Sadlier, Redpath, 
and Robson in London, the directors felt sufficient confidence in public support to 
repudiate the acts of their officer, and to drive the claimants into a court of law. 
In like manner, if the president of a bank, after borrowing money in England, 
pleads usury to avoid payment, or the head of a trust company—a leader in a 
certain section of the religious world—gets control of its funds in order to 
squander them in years of litigation with shareholders on this side ; or a Secre- 
tary of State openly announces himself the advocate of repudiation, and laughs 
at the “ crocodile tears ” of the sufferers, their popularity in the precincts of the 
New York Exchange never seems for one moment influenced. The leading mer- 
chants of the city feel the disgrace and loudly condemn it; but so long as those 
who gain by such practices can find themselves still admired in the sphere where 
their profits are made, te opinion of other classes has little weight. It will be 
rightly said, however, that for this there is no remedy. ‘The managers of the 
Board of Brokers have nothing to do with the sympathies of the members, 
either individually or collectively. All that the European investor has to do is 
to recollect that the fact of these feelings, being in many cases against him, 
should be one element of his calculations. But there are other points with which 
it is in the power of an official body to deal. The Board of Brokers ean at least 
decide upon the character of the transactions they will permit to appear in their 
authorized stock lists. In London, no operation is allowed to be marked unless 
it is for a certain amount, and to be settled within a certain reasonable time — 
a fortnight in the case of shares and foreign stocks, and a month in the ease of 
eonsols. In New York, on the contrary, when it has been arranged to create a 
panic, one of the favorite devices is to sell at about one-fourth of their actual 
money price a few hundred dollars’ worth of shares, to be delivered a twelve- 
month hence. A holder of Great Western stock at 65 would feel no little con- 
sternation if he were to see in to-morrow’s list that several sales had been effected 
at 20. This kind of tactics, however, is daily permitted in America. Even 
where it is understood it creates uneasiness, and, of course, upon the unitiated 
abroad the effect is alarming. By risking $500 in this way the speculator, per- 
haps, coutrives to realize $5.000 on ‘some immediate transaction. To ordinary 
men of business, such proceedings must seem more fit for the betting ring than 
for a financial body whose operations largely affect the interest of almost all 
civilized communities. It is for the Board, however, to decide on their own 
methods. The only thing necessary here is to take care that those methods are 
not supposed to be such as prevail among ourselves. 





THE DAILY BANKING BUSINESS OF PHILADELPHIA, 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, one of the best conducted and most ju- 
dicious daily journals in the Union, gives a description of the method adopted in 
that city of settling their accounts, or making exchanges with each other. ‘The 
Bulletin discloses a fact entirely new to us; that is, the existence of an arrange- 
ment similar to the plan adopted first by the establishment of a Clearing 
House in New York, which was soon after followed by a similar one ia Boston. 
The Philadelphia plan is managed very economically, and if not as systematic- 
ally, it certainly seems, according to the Bulletin, to answer all the purposes 
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quite as well. We should be glad to learn how long the Philadelphia plan has 
been ip operation. Will our cotemporary, Mr. Cumminas, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Bulletin, enlighten us on that point ? 


People have but a very imperfect idea of the extent of the business carried on 
in Philadelphia, and especially of the financial business. They are accustomed 
to think of New York as the one great money center, and to treat Philadelphia 
transactions as scarcely worthy of consideration. We have so few banks, and the 
amount of their capital is so small, as compared with those of New York, that 
it is not regarded as at all important or interesting that the extent of our finan- 
cial operations should be inquired into. It is very well, they say, that the busi- 
ness of the New York Clearing House shall be reported; but it is of very little 
consequence that there should be any similar establishment here. It will be 
news to nearly every one, not actually engaged in the banks, that there is, and 
has for some time been in daily operation, an arrangement corresponding in some 
measure to the New York Clearing House. It is not established by law, but 
the banks have made the arrangement for their own convenience, and to en- 
able them better to serve the interests of the public. 

Every morning, at about half-past eight o'clock, a deputation of clerks from 
each of the seventeen banks in the city, arrive at the Girard Bank. They repair 
to a large room in the upper story, where there is a long table, at which all have 

articular positions assigned them. Here they unpack certain carpet-bags, va- 
ises, and wallets, and in a little while the table is covered with packages of bank 
notes, checks, and other representatives of the circulating medium. ‘These are 
all the receipts of each bank the previous day, including notes of the various 
city banks, checks on other banks, and notes of such country banks as are re- 
deemed here at par. The clerks of each bank have assorted in separate pack- 
ages, the checks and notes of each of the other banks, with a bill placed on the 
back, stating the aggregate amount received by it. These packages are inter- 
changed, the money is re-counted, and the balance is struck. ‘The sum received 
by each bank, in notes aud checks of every other bank, is thus accurately ascer- 
tained. This comprehends an immense amount of work, but as it is in skilful 
and experienced hands, and is conducted in a systematic manner. it goes on very 
rapidly, and rarely occupies more than half an hour, the several deputations from 
the banks then dispersing to their own proper institutions. At half-past eleven 
o’clock, on each day, a clerk from each bank arrives at the Girard bank, to ad- 
just the balances ascertained in the morning, with specie checks. It is thus 
ascertained which are debtor and which are creditor banks, and checks are 
given and received accordingly. 

During the half hour or more in the morning, while the clerks of all the banks 
are busy at their work, the scene is a most animated one. Some forty or fifty 
gentlemen are overhauling great bulky packages of notes and checks, counting 
them off with the rapidity that is only to be acquired by long practice, calling 
out to one another the sums of their countings and calculations, and passing to 
one another the bundles of notes, amounting sometimes to hundred of thousands 
of dollars. It is safe to say that the amount of money passed in this way ranges, 
in the course of a week, from forty to fifty millions of dollars. This, we appre- 
hend, is quite beyond the conceptions of most of our readers. The system 
adopted for getting through with so much work, in so short atime, is an ad- 
mi rable one. It is in view of it, moreover, that the recent change in the hour 
of opening, from 9 to 10 o’clock, has been adopted. 


HOW A MONEY PANIC WAS MADE IN LONDON. 
Panics have been produced by extraordinary means. That of 1852, in Great 
Britain, is thus described in Tues’ “ Curiosities of History :’— 


“Tn May, 1832, a “run upon the Bank of England” was produced by the 
walls of London being placarded with the emphatic words, “to stop the Duke, go 
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for gold ;” advice which was followed as soon as given, to a prodigious extent. 
The Duke of Wellington was then very unpopular ; and on Monday, the 14th of 
May, it being currently believed that the Dnke had formed a cabinet, the panic 
became universal, and the run upon the Bank of England for coin was so incessant, 
that in a few hours upwards of half-a-million was carried off. Mr. Doubleday, in 
his “ Life of Sir Robert Peel,” states it to be well known that the above placards 
were “the device of four gentlemen, two of whom were elected members of the 
reformed Parliament. Each put down £20, and the sum thus clubbed was ex- 
erry in printing thousands of those terrible missives, which were eagerly circu- 
ated, and were speedily seen upon every wall in London. The effect is hardly to 
be described. It was electric.” 








COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


eee ee 


TARIFF OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


The following table has been condensed from a very late report made to the 
British government, entitled, one would suppose, rather singularly in view of the 
reputed independence of the “ United States of the Ionian Republic,” “ Return 
of the duties payable upder colonial enactments on goods imported into, and ex- 
ported from, the British colonies.” 


COCOOCOF OFM eer COO COCOOOCOOCOCO KM eK Ke 


Coffee.............. British and privileged flags. 
On all other flags......... 
Raw cotton..........British and privileged flags 
CPOE TER 6 ven an scnecsccss ase 
Flour .............. British and privileged flags 
| Ea cncece 
Grain .... .. All kinds except wheat...........4. 
Iron, bar British and privileged flags. ...... 
ip akc, fee EEE Te Jeecens 
Iron, hoop .......... British and privileged flags. . 
Other flags... ...0s cece 
Iron, sheet... .......British and privileged flags ° 
ee PRE COLT E PE Pre wites 
Oil, linseed..........British and privileged flags........ 
CONT GOON ei ie cictsictece cnnews 
Sugar, loaf ... British and privileged flags........ 
Other Gage 5000s ese cases cocce 
Sugar, crushed.......British and privileged flags. 
Olner BAR «0044400800000 owece 
Sugar, soft fine British and privileged flags 
OE TOES x ancsincccasciacese ; 
Sugar, Muscovadoes. . British and privileged flags. . 
MES «Sane aeGs scecaeena's ° 
Tea......++.0.+....British and privileged flags. 
ORME Gee 55 sos Civ kee. 6 fcea eu 


ee ee ee ee ee ee | eeeeereeeerene 


14 per 100 pounds. 
98 “ 


28 per 112 pounds, 
44 “ 

36 per 100 pounds, 
40 a 

06 per bushel. 

88 per 100 pounds. 
49 “ 


“ 


“ 


08 per pound. 
10 


10 per bushel. 


There is an export duty of 18 per cent ad valorem on oil and currants ; 6 per 
cent on valonia, and 8 per cent on soap. 

The effect of these differential duties may be further seen from the following 
items, which we find in the State Department report on Foreign Commercial 
Relations, part I. :— 

Charges for clearance, including bill of health, muster-rell, anchorage and 


light dues, on an Ionian or equalized véssel of from 250 to 300 tons... $8 10 
The same on a non-equalized vessel.......sseeeeesereseeeeceececens 10 84 
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It is nedless to add that the United States, having no treaty with the Ionian 
republic, is classed among the non-privileged nations. The constitution of the 
republic requires, that treaties or conventions between it and foreign nations 
must originate at London, as all diplomatic questions between these islands and 
foreign States, must be conducted by the government of the protecting power— 
a wise precaution ! 


a 


COTTON FABRICS, CORDS OR CORDUROY, VELVETEENS, ETC. 


ENTRY CLAIMED AS VELVET IN THE PIECE, OR COTTON VELVET. 
Treasury Department, August 12, 1857. 


Sir :—An appeal has been taken by Mr. George D. Parish, of Philadelphia, 
from the decision of the collector at that port, as to the rate of duty to be 
charged on certain fabrics, composed wholly of cotton, and known in trade as 
“cords or conduroy ;” “ velveteens ;” “moleskins ;” “ dreadnaughts ;” and “ re- 
pellent moleskins.” The collecter assessed the duties upon these several fabrics 
at 24 per cent, under schedule C of the tariff act of 3d March, 1857, as “ manu- 
factures composed wholly of cotton, which are bleached, printed, painted, or 
dyed.” ‘The importer contends that duty should be assessed at the rate of 15 per 
cent, as “ velvet in the piece, composed wholly of cotton,” under schedule E of 
that tariff, The fabrics in question do not appear to be now, nor ever to have 
been, known in commerce as “ cotton velvets,” nor are they specifically design- 
ated, under their commercial names, in any schedule of the tariff. Being com- 
posed wholly of cotton, and dyed, they fall within schedule C of the tariff of 1857, 
as “manufactures composed wholly of cotton, which are bleached, printed, 
painted, or dyed,” and were properly charged by the collector with a duty of 24 
per cent. The decision of the collector is affirmed. Very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 





HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
J. B. Baker, Esq., Collector, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LP AOE 


WALNUTS—ENTRY CLAIMED AS “ FRUIT.” 
Treasury Department, August 10, 1857. 

Sir :—I acknowledge the receipt of your report, under date of the 6th instant, 
in regard to the appeal of Daniel St. Amant from your decision as to the rate of 
the duty to be charged under the tariff act of 3d March, 1857, on an importation 
of walnuts in the bark “ Hanson Gregory,” from Bordeaux. I have also before 
me Mr. St. Amant’s communication to the Department, under date of the 23d 
ultimo, together with a copy of his letter to yourself, and your answer of the same 
date on that subject. By the 2d section of the tariff act of 3d March. 1857, 
“fruits, green, ripe, or dried,” are transferred to schedule G, and made dutiable 
at the rate of eight per cent. Mr. St. Amant contends that the walnut is a 
“fruit,” and is so transferred. The collector regards it as a “ nut not otherwise 
provided for,” and falling within that classification in schedule C under the tariff 
act of 3d March, 1857, and liable to a duty of 24 per cent. The “ walnut,” is 
not known and designated in commercial parlance as a “ fruit,” but as a “nut ;” 
and under the tariffs of 1842 and 1846 duties were imposed, it is believed, without 
protest or objection, upon walnuts under the provisions of those laws imposing 
duties on “nuts.” Walnuts were not specially provided for by name in the tariff 
of 1846, but were embraced in schedule C under the designation of ‘nuts not 
otherwise provided for.” That classification is not disturbed by the tariff act of 
3d March, 1857, They still remain in schedule ©, and are liable to a duty of 
24 per cent. Your decision is affirmed by the Department. Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

© HOWELL COBB, Secretary of Treasury. 
Avavstus Scuett, Esq., Collector of the Customs, New York. 
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ALMONDS—ENTRY CLAIMED AS “FRUIT.” 


Treasury Department, August 11, 1857, 


Sir :—An appeal under the 5th section of the tariff act of 3d March, 1857, 
taken by Messrs. P. Balen & Co., of New York, from the decision of the collector 
at that port, in their letter of the 11th ultimo, as to the rate of duty to be assessed 
on “almonds,” has been duly considered in connection with the colletor’s report 
of the 6th instant, on the subject. Duty has been assessed by the collector on 
the articles in question, at the rate of thirty per cent, under schedule B of the 
tariff of 1857. The appellants contend that “ almonds” should be charged with 
a duty of eight per cent, as falling within the classification in schedule G of that 
tariff, of “ fruits, green, ripe. or dried ;” almonds being claimed by them to be a 
“dried fruit.” |“ Almonds” were specifically designated in the tariff of 1846, 
under schedule B, and subjected to a duty of forty per cent. They are not trans- 
ferred to any other schedule by the tariff act of 3d March, 1857, unless, as the 
appellants assert, they can be regarded as embraced within the classification of 
“fruits, green, ripe, or dried,” which are transferred by that act to schedule G. 
“ Almonds” are not, in fact, “dried fruit,” falling within the classification em- 
bracing raisins, prunes, currants, and other fruits, denominated “ dried,” because 
their juices, to a certain extent, have been expelled by exposure to natural or 
artifical heat, nor in popular or in commercial parlance, it is believed, are they so 
known and designated. “ Almonds” must therefore be regarded as still remain- 
ing in schedule B, and liable, under the existing tariff, to duty at the rate of 
thirty per cent. Your decision in this case is affirmed. Very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Aveustvs ScuE 1, Esq., Collector, New York. 


Oe 


COTTON FABRIC; GINGHAM—ENTRY CLAIMED AS A MANUFACTURE OF COTTON, 
Treasury Department, August 11, 1557, 


Srr :—This Department has had under consideration, an appeal, under the 5th 
section of the tariff act of March 3, 1857, of Messrs. Stuart & Brother, of Phila- 
delphia, from the decision of the collector at that port, as to the rate of duty to 
be assessed on a fabric composed wholly of cotton, and known in commerce as 
“gingham.” The collector has assessed the duty on the article in question, at 
the rate of 24 per cent, as embraced within the classification of “all manufac- 
tures composed wholly of cotton, which are bleached, printed, painted, or dyed,” 
in schedule C of the tariff of 1857. The appellants contend that the processes of 
bleaching and dyeing are performed before the “ gingham” is manufactured, and 
that the fabric does not, therefore, fall within the description in schedule C of the 
tariff act of 1857, but should be classed as a “ manufacture composed wholly of 
cotton not otherwise provided for,” in schedule D of that tariff, and be charged 
with a duty of 19 per cent. “Ginghams” are not specially named in any 
schedule of the tariff of 1857. The terms in schedule C, “all manufactures com- 
posed wholly of cotton, which are bleached, printed, painted or dyed,” refer to the 
character of the article at the date of importation into the United States. It is im- 
material at what time or in what order, in the course of manufacturing the fabric 
from The raw material, the processes of bleaching and dyeing ,were performed. 
If on importation the article is a bleached, printed, painted, or dyed manufacture, 
consisting wholly of cotton, and not designated in any other schedule of the tariff, 
it is liable in that classification in schedule C to duty at the rate of 24 per cent. 
“Ginghams” being clearly embraced within that description, your decision, 
charging them with a duty of 24 per cent, under schedule ©, is affirmed. Very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 

J. B. Baxer, Esq., Collector, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EMBROIDERED VELVET UPPERS FOR SLIPPERS. 


Treasvry Department, August 24, 1857. 

Srr :—An appeal has been taken from the decision of the collector at New 
York, levying a duty of 24 per cent on an article described as “an embroidered 
cut velvet slipper upper,” being cotton velvet elaborately embroidered and cut 
in slips or patterns of the size and shape of slippers, imported by Messrs. L. & P. 
Grosholz, into that port. The collector levied duty on the article as falling within 
the classification of “ manufactures of cotton, linen, silk, wool, or worsted, if em- 
broidered or tamboured in the loom or otherwise, by machinery or with the needle 
or other process.” The importers contend that the article should pay a duty of 4 
per cent only, under the classification, in shedule H, of “ manufactures of mohair 
cloth, silk twist, or other manufactures of cloth, suitable for the manufacture of 
shoes, cut in slips or patterns of the size and shape for shoes, slippers, boot, 
bootees, gaiters, or buttons, exclusively, not combined with India rubber.” The 
article in question is not simply a “ manufacture of cloth,” cut in form for slip- 
pers as designated in schedule H, but is a manufacture of cloth which has under- 
one the further process of embroidery by hand or machinery. ‘That it is cut 
into the form for “shoes, slippers, boots, bootees, gaiters, or buttons,” does not 
bring it into the classification of schedule H. A “ mannfacture of cloth” so cut, 
not combined with India rubber, belongs to that schedule, but not a manufacture 
of cloth embroidered, which is a distinct article in fact and distinguished in the 
law. Such has been the uniform decision of the Department under the tariff of 
1846. The duty of 24 per cent was properly charged upon the article in ques- 
tion under schedule C of the tariff of 1857. The decision of the collector is 

affirmed. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

MOWELL COBB, Secretary of Treasury. 
Aveustus Sonett, Esq., Collector, New York. 


GUM BENZOIN OR BENJAMIN, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 24, 1857, 

Sir :—Messrs. Schieffelin Bros. & Co. have appealed to the Department, under 
the 5th section of the tariff act of 3d March, 1857, from the d cision of the col- 
lector at the port of New York, as to the rate of duty to be charged under that 
act on an invoice of “gam benzoin” or “ gum benjamin,” imported into that port 
in the ship “ Amazon,” from London, on the 6th ultimo. “Gum benzoin or ben- 
jamin” being specially designated in schedule C of the tariff of 1546, and not 
specially enumerated in any of the exception in the 2d section of the tariff act of 
1857, the collector regards it as still remaining in that schedule, and liable, under 
existing law, to the duty of 24 per cent. The importers contend that the provi- 
sion in the 2d section of the act of 3d March, 1857, that gums Arabic, Barbary, 
Copal, East Indian, Jeddo, Senegal, Substitute, Tragacanth, and all other gums 
and resins in a crude state shall be transferred to schedule G, comprehends “ gum 
benzoin or benjamin,” and that it should be subjected to a duty of 8 per cent in 
that schedule. The collector regards that provision as intended to reach only the 
unenumberated gums of the tariff of 1846, which, as such, paid a duty of 20 per 
cent under that act. After a very careful examination, [ am satistied that “ gum 
benzoin or benjamin,” though sometimes designated ag a balsam, is generally 
known in commerce as a gum in crude state, and, as such, is transferred from 
schedule C in the tariff of 1846, to schedule G, by force of the provision in the 
2d section of the tariff act of 3d March, 1857, transferring to that schedule 
“oums Arabic, Barbary, Copal, Kast India, Jeddo, Senegal, Substitute, ‘Traga- 
eanth, and all other gums and resins in a crude state,” and is chargeable with a 
duty of 8 per cent. The only remaining provision in relation to gums in the 
tariff act of 1857, is that transferring “ medicinal roots, leaves, gums, and resins 
in a crade state, not otherwise provided for,” to schedule K. “Gum benzoin or 
benjamin” being chiefly used in the prepagation of cosmetics and benzoic acid, 
and not for medicinal purposes, cannot be held as falling within the class of me- 
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dicinal gums. The decision of the collector is, therefore, overruled, and the 
article in question is entitled to be entered as a “gum in a crude state,” under 
schedule G of the tariff of 3d March, 1857, at a duty of 8 per cent. Very res- 
pectiully, your obedient servant, 
HOWELL COBB, Secretary of tho Treasury. 


Aveustus ScHext, Esq., Collector, New York. 





LEECHES,. 
Treasury Department, Angust 25, 1857. 


Sir :—The Department has had under consideration the appeal of Messrs. G. 
A. & H. Witte, from your decision assessing a duty of 15 per cent, under schedule 
K of the tariff of 1857, on eleven cases of “leeches,” imported by them in the 
steamer “ Harmonia,” and entered at your port on the 18th ultimo. Your decis- 
ion seems to have been determined by the following considerations : “ Leeches’’ 
were specifically designated in the tariff of 1846, in schedule E, and are not speci- 
fically transferred to any other schedule by the act of March 3, 1857, and the 
terms in the free list of schedule I of the tariff of 1857, of “ animals, living, of all 
kinds,” do not embrace leeches, but refer to that description of animals included 
under the terms, “animals imported for breed,” in the free list of the tariff of 
1846, the purpose of Congress being merely to take off the restriction, and admit 
that description of animals free of duty, whether imported for breed or not. On 
the contrary, the importers claim that the terms “ animals, living, of all kinds,” 
in schedule I, embrace “ leeches,” and operate necessarily as a transfer of them to 
that schedule from schedule EF in the tariff of 1846, and that consequently they 
were not liable to duty. The lst section of the tariff act of March 3, 1857, adopts 
the enumerations in the several schedules of the tariff of 1846, with such excep- 
tions as are made in the subsequent provisions of that act. Leeches were speci- 
fically designated in schedule EK of the tariff of 1846. They are not transferred 
by name to any other schedule by the tariff act of 1857, but the comprehensive 
terms in schedule I of that act, of “animals, living, of all kinds,” must, in the 
opinion of this Department, be held to embrace “leeches,” and transfer them 
from schedule E in the tariff of 1846 to the free list in schedule I in the tariff of 
1857. Your decision is therefore overruled, and the articles in question are en- 
titled to entry free of duty, under schedule I of the tariff of 1857. Very re- 
spectively, your most obedient servant, 
HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Avavstvs Scue.t, Esq., Collector, New York. 


FELT. 
TreAsvuRY DepartMENT, August 25, 1857. 

Sir :—An appeal has been taken from a decision of the collector at Boston by 
John Dwyer, Esq., as to the rate of duty to be charged on an article imported by 
him on the 10th instant into that port, in the bark “ Lyman,” from St. Peters- 
burg, and invoiced as “felt.” The collector assessed duty upon the article in 
question as a “manufacture of hair not otherwise provided for,” at the rate of 
nineteen per cent, in schedule D of the tariff of 1857. The appellant claims the 
article to be entitled to entry free of duty, under schedule I of the tariff of 1857, 
as “felt, adhesive, for sheathing vessels.” ‘The article is found, on examina- 
tion, to be hair worked into felt, is 


uncombined with any other material. It is 
alleged by the appellant that it is exclusively used for “ sheathing vessels.” 
It may be so; but it is, nevertheless, not the article known in commerce as 
“felt, adhesive, for sheathing vessels,” of which tar or some other adhesive 
substance is always a component material. The collector's decision, assessing 
duty on the article in question at the rate of nineteen per cent., as a “ manu- 
facture of hair not otherwise provided for,” under schedule D of the tariff of 
1857, is aflirmed. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 
A, W. Avst1n, Esq, Collector, Boston, Mass, 
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Treasury Department, August 25, 1857. 

Sir:—The Department has had under consideration, an appeal under the 5th 
section of the tariff act of the 3d March, 1857, taken by Messrs. N. Mitchell & 
Sons, from the decision of the collector of the customs at Boston, as to the rate 
of duty to be levied on an article invoiced as “ Wood’s Patent Dry or Boiler 
Felt,” entered by them at that port on the 22d ultimo. The collector imposed 
duty at the rate of nineteen per cent upon the article in question, as a “ manu- 
facture of hair, not otherwise provided for,” under schedule D of the tariff of 
1857. The appellants claim entry of the article free of duty, under the elassifica- 
tion in schedule I of the tariff of 1857, as “ felt, adhesive, for sheathing vessels,” 
or as an unenumerated article, subject to duty at the rate of fifteen per cent. 
The article in question is a felt, but not an “ adhesive felt,” within the meaning 
of the law ; nor does it appear to be now, or ever to haye been, so known and 
designated in commerce. On the contrary, it is known and designated, as it was 
invoiced, “ a dry or boiler felt,” being chiefly used in the packing of boilers. The 
article known in commerce as “ adhesive felt, used for sheathing vessels,” contains 
tar or pitch; while the article in question is hair cleansed and compressed, but 
unmixed with any other substance to give it an adhesive quality. It is unques- 
tionably a manufacture of hair, and falls under the designation, in schedule D, of 
“manulactures of hair not otherwise provided for,” and is chargeable with duty at 
the rate of nineteen per cent. Being thus designated in schedule D, it is, of 
course, not a non-enumerated article, as suggested by the appellants. The deci- 
sion of the collector is affirmed. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasurer, 
A, W. Austin, Esq., Collector, Boston. 


CHLORATE OF POTASH AND SAL ACETOSELLA, 
Treasury Department, August 27, 1857, 

Sir :—A question has been submitted to the Department, on the appeal of 
Messrs. Powers & Weightman, from the decision of the collector of the customs 
of Philadelphia, as to the rate of duty to be assessed on articles of import known 
as “chlorate of potash” and “sal acetosella,’ imported by them in the bark 
* Achilles,” from London, on the 8th ultimo. The collector levied duty on the 
articles in question, at the rate of 15 per cent, as emoraced in the classification 
in schedule E of the tariff of 1857, of “salts, Epsom, glauber, Rochelle, and all 
other salts and preparations of salts not otherwise provided for.” It is con- 
tended by the appellants that “ chlorate of potash” and “sal acctosella,” being 
used chiefly in dyeing and manufacturing, should be admitted to entry at a duty 
of 4 per cent, under the classification in schedule H_ of the tariff of 1857, of 
“ articles not in a crude state, used in dyeing and tanning, not otherwise provided 
for.” Neither “ sal acetogella” nor “ chlorate of potash,” is specifically named in 
any schedule of the tariff act of 1857. That they are known chemically as 
salts, is not denied. They are not dyes, nor used in the process of “dyeing 
or tanning,” in the sense in which these terms as used in schedule H are to be 
understood. These same provisions are containedfin the same schedule in the tariff 
act of 1846, and these salts have always been held as falling within schedule E, 
under the classification of “all other salts, and preparations of salts, not other- 
wise provided for.” ‘The collector's decision assessing duty, under schedule EK, at 
the rate of 15 per cent, is affirmed. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury. 

J. B, Baxer, Esq, Collector, Philadelphia. 


eee 


BORAX, 
Treasury Department, August 28, 1858, 
Sir :—Mesers. L. A. & W. Bird & Co., of Boston, have appealed from the 
decision of the collector at that port, on the rate of duty to be assessed on an 
importation of “borax” in the ship “Thomas Jefferson,” and entered on the 
1lthinstant. An appeal has also been taken by Messrs. Josiah Macy & Son, 
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of New York, from the decision of the collector of that port, assessing duty on 
“borax” imported by them. 

In both cases the collector charged duty on the article at the rate of 19 per 
cent, under schedule D of the tariff of 1857, and in both cases the article was 
found to be the “refined borax” of commerce. The importers in both cases 
claim to enter the article at a duty of 4 per cent ad valorem, under schedule H 
of the tariff of 1857. The article in question was provided for, “under the 
terms “ borax or tineal,” in schedule D of the tariff of 1846. “Tincal” is de- 
fined by the most reliable authorities on commercial subjects, and is well under- 
stood in the language of trade, to be exclusively applicable to borax in its crude 
state. Under the terms “ borax or tincal,” in the tariff of 1846, were understood 
to be embraced as well the refined as the crude article ; and in the 2d section of 
the tariff act of 3d March, 1857, expressly transferring “ borax crude” to sche- 
dule H, leaves “ borax” still in schedule D untransferred, as applicable to the 
“refined borax” of commerce. The decisions of the collectors at New York 
and Boston, assessing duty upon “ refined borax,” at the rate of 19 per cent, in 
schedule D of the tariff of 1857, are hereby affirmed. Very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury, 
A. W. Austin, Esq., Collector, Boston. 


~~~ — 


FILBERTS,—SU MAC, 
Treasury Department, August 28, 1857, 


Sir :—An appeal has been taken to this Department from the decision of the 
collector of New York assessing duty on “ filberts” and “ sumac,” imported into 
that port by Mr. A. M. Lawrence. The collector assessed duty on the “ filberts” 
at the rate of 24 per cent, under the classification in schedule C of the tariff of 
1857, of “ nuts not otherwise provided for,” and on “sumac” at 4 per cent, 
under schedule H, in which it is specially named. The appellants claim to enter 
“ filberts” at a duty of 8 per cent ad valorem, under schedule G of the tariff of 
1857, under the classification in that schedule of “ fruits, green, ripe, or dried,” 
and “sumac” free of duty urder schedule I, under the classification in that 
schedule of “articles in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning, not otherwise 
provided for.” Filbert are not specially named in any schedule of the tariff act. 
For the reasons stated by the Department in its decision on the appeal of Danie! 
St. Amant, under date of the 10th instant, in regard to the rate of duty to be 
assessed on “ walnuts,” “ filberts” must be held lable to duty at the rate of 24 
per cent under the classification of “ nuts not otherwise provided for” in schedule 
C of the tariff of 1857. “Sumac” was specially provided for by name in sche- 
dule H of the tariff of 1846, and it still remains in that schedule in the tariff 
act of 1857, unless it has been transferred or excepted by that act The only 
provisions which can be regarded as operating such transfer or exception, are 
those in schedule I of the tariff act of 1857, which transfer to that schedule 
“articles in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning not otherwise provided for ;” 
and also “ berries, nuts, flowers, plants, and vegetables used exclusively in dyeing 
or in composing dyes ; but no article shall be classed as such that has undergone 
any manufacture.” “Sumac,” as it is imported and known in commerce, cannot 
be assigned to either of these classifications. It cannot fall within the first, be- 
cause it is not, as it is imported, an article in a crude state. It has been changed 
from the condition in which it was grown or produced, having been dried and 
reduced to powder, and thus prepared for use in dyeing or tanning. Nor can it 
come within the second classification, because it is not used exclusively in dyeing 
or in composing dyes, it being used in tanning also ; and because it has under- 
gone a process of manufacture from a crude state to a powder. The decision of 
the collector in assessing duty on “ filberts” at 24 per cent in schedule C, and on 
“sumac” at 4 per cent in schedule H, is affirmed. Very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, 





HOWELL COBB, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Aveusrus Somext, Esq., Collector, New York. 
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COMMERCE OF BRAZIL IN 1855-56. 


We have received from our esteemed friend, Le Chevalier L. H. F. D' Aguiar, 
Consul General of Brazil, a “statistical view of the commerce of Brazil, exhib- 
iting the value of imports and exports in 1855-56.” To this is added a state- 
ment of the value of the principal articles comprised in both exports and imports 


for that year, compared with the same for the preceding year, 1854-55. 


In vol- 


ume xxxiii,, page 608, we gave, from the same source, a similar statement for 
the year 1853-54, compared with the year 1843-44, The value is expressed in 
“contos.” A conto is equal to £112 10s. at 27d. per 1,000 reis :— 


STATEMENT BY COUNTRIES, 


Countries. 
Great Britain..... 
France ....... noe 


United States .... 
Hanse Towns..... 
River La Plata... 
Portugal......... 
Belgium.......+0 
Other ports....... 


Total........ 
The following is 


Year. 
1851-62... ccccces 
186 2-58.. -ccccese 
1858-54,...0 cece 


Goods, cotton..... 
*. woolen.... 
CR ye eee 
«. Gin kés 
a 

Flour, wheat....... 


Imports Exports Provinces, 
from. to. | Rio Janeiro........ 
49,822 29,015 Bahia orer oreee 


10,982 6,091 | Pernambuco...... 
5,677 30,430 | St. Pedro....... 
4,813 4,983 | Para 
4,491 4,890 |S. Paulo.......... 
5,861 4,761! Others... 
2,279 1,570 
7,808 12,691 


91,238 94,481 


ho re 





a statement for a series of years :— 


Imports. Exports. Year. 

92,860 66,640 | 1854-55... ....046- 
87,336 73,644 | 1855-56.......... 
84,863 76,842 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL IMPORTS. 


1855-56. 
26,808 


1854-55. 
25,808 | Hardware...... ra 
4,699 4,565 | Wines......... 


2165 2,189 | Fish, dried & salt'd. 


2,160 2,424 | Butter. .......00. 
2,728 2,817 | Crockery & glasses, 
4,141 4,195 | Pork and beef .... 








Gold & silver specie 7,433 4,278 
VALUE OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS. 
Coffee ed ait 48,013 48,491 | Diamonds......... 
Sugar..... sewers 18,853 16,679 | Wood .......... 
a eer 5,606 4,676 i India-rubber...... 
BNNs 32 wun cea 6,332 5,803 | Rum ...... Seekbe 
Tobacco .....ee0. 2,074 2.098 | Mate ices a. cce 
VOL, XXXVII.—NO. IV. 31 


STATEMENT BY PROVINCES, 





Exports. Imports, 
49,176 50,158 
12,860 13,623 
11,504 15,052 
4,486 8,989 
3,567 2,920 
8,299 482 
9,539 5,009 
94,431 91,233 
Imports, Exports. 
84,829 9U,698 
91,233 94,431 
1855-56. 1854-55. 
3,339 8,551 
2,980 3,161 
2,537 2,245 
1,486 1,348 
1,639 1,618 
1,698 1,579 
4,301 4,737 
467 730 
1,426 2,830 
874 1,300 
1,769 857 
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EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS FROM UNITED STATES. 


The following table, originally published in the New York Shipping List, 
shows the export of flour, wheat, corn, and meal, from the several shipping ports 
of the United States to Great Britain, from September 1, 1856, to September 1, 
1857, as compared with previous years ; also the export of flour, wheat, corn, and 
rye, to the continent :— 


EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FROM 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1856, to SEPTEMBER 1, 1857. 
Meal, bbls, Wheat, bush. 


From 
Bow Yorkies vescvececccess 
New Orleans. .........ee0% 
Philadelphia, to August 21.. 
eer 
DOO ys as dk 6s ee es Ne 00 KO ee 
Other ports.....ccsssceee 


Total, 1856-7.. eevee 

a 1855-6... ..cce. 
PROMEB cs oc ccces 
Decrease....-.eeee5+ 


Total, year end’g Sep. 1, con 
185 


1847.. eeeeeveee ef 


From 


New York.... 
Other ports....... occcceees 


eeeeeeeeeese 


Total *eeeeee eeeneeee 
Total, 1856-6.......000000. 


Flour, bbls. 
623,834 
40,618 
81,816 
64,215 
4,512 
18,684 
863,179 
1,665,552 


802,373 


863,179 
1,665,552 
170,829 
1,824,920 
1,618,060 
1,444,640 
1,581,702 
468,460 
1,118,316 
183,533 
8,150,689 


$26 
"104 
156 
100 


5,645,566 
678,474 
485,515 
132.498 


24,958 


Corn, bush 
8,023,881 
580,116 
845,278 
$23,579 
9,022 
11,268 





686 
8,721 


7,567,001 
7,939,955 


4,798,134 
7,063,821 





8,035 


686 
8,721 
5,536 

40,660 

683 
1,810 
5,553 
6,086 

86,058 
105,350 
847,280 


TO THE CONTINENT. 


Flour, bbls, 


227,870 
255,474 


Wheat, bush. 


1,908,836 
971,817 





483,344 
148,408 

7,768 
791,028 


——— eee 


2,875,653 
2,610,079 

4,972 
1,904,893 


872,954 


7,567,001 
7,939,955 

817,713 
5,918,317 
5,543,460 
2,712,120 
1,523,908 

463,015 
1,091,885 

251,622 
4,015,134 


Corn, bush, 


400,048 
143,547 
548,590 
282,088 
308,428 

90,556 


BOOT AND SHOE TRADE OF BOSTON. 

Boston is now the largest shoe market in the world, and her sales exceed by 
millions of dollars those of any other city on the globe. 
a canvass made by a number of gentlemen thoroughly acquainted with the trade, 
and it has been ascertained that there are 218 wholesale and jobbing boot, shoe, 
and leather dealers in Boston, whose 


Yearly sales amount to 


106 hide and leather dealers, whose yearly sales amount to 
To which we add the sales of retailers, etc.. 


And we have the sum total of.......0-002 


2,270,687 
4,798,134 
7,068,821 
6,843,242 
6,215,936 
1,517,087 
1,576,749 
2,868,860 
4,878,446 
12,729,626 
4,581,367 
17,298,744 


Rye, bush. 


216,162 
1,975,478 
$5,569 
818,882 


Recently there has been 


$34,100,000 
25,650,000 
1,390,000 


$61,140,000 
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Which is the gross amount of yearly sales of all shoe and leather houses who have 
offices and stores in Boston. Of the shoe houses, the following shows the amount 
done annually by 94 houses :— 


Four. ..cssccsccccesees Of $1,000,000 | Three...........0.002--0f $1,000,000 
i Oey ye iy Ce EE 800,000 | Three .........ccceeeeees 800,000 
pS Ca Or Ry a 500,000 | Seven ......ccecccccvesee 500,000 
Thirty-eight.......eeessees 200,000 | ME > cn svanccteesss 200,000 





THE BRITISH COLONIAL TRADE. 


The Union, which has access to official returns to the Treasury Department at 
Washington, has compiled the following tables, showing the value of the import 
and export trade between the United Kingdom and British colonial possessions 
for that year. It will be seen that the apparent balance of trade is largely 
against the mother country :— 


STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE COMPUTED REAL VALUE OF TOTAL IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN 
FROM EACH OF HER COLONIAL POSSESSIONS IN 1855, 


British East Indies, exclusive of Ceylon and Singapore............. $63,348,870 


British North America............eee0. suataweta Vale tee batts cuw~ 22,472,255 
British West India Islands............ceeeeee Visas wnwhiiveetadt 19,891,390 
IS Cee ink apa wih wh one ands GMA b been 0 on edevkewde os 8,619,085 
ind wok anbuinhwhkesen sede ee ss xa veiees'< A 7.459,670 
CRIs calcdnecndavnccenedcedcceeeveansesece Shevseavweeeed ° 7,371,255 
Cape of Good Hope ........... Kit nt hdhdeneheess akne bepcacsve 4,748,200 
PAC Ebashdhe. 0 ona peceveane eénctedenceese kewenneee one 3,078,690 
SOR OE Vl BOUIN S LMG. oo cc cccnccecscecceccccceessese 2,540,075 
Other colonies.......csccccseccseces PED, a8 Pa ara heh akak Maen 28,418,405 


Total imports. ....ccccccccccccscccssccecccsvcscccescese $167,942,845 





STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE DECLARED VALUE OF IMPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO EACH 
OF HER COLONIAL POSSESSIONS IN 1855, 


DTI IDOI sco cccscccces Pa wid dss cee RUNGE ae nek Aeon as Ae saa. SOLIb Lee 
British Australia.............. Steves tees 5 DA I eA LE Si ae ee = $1,300,525 
SOCIO SE ION cg en bE cause vechekogecseceebcccceseecs Sate 14,977,810 
British West Indies............06- eeboke blew oe ai cewexe <caeees 7,630,070 
GNIS < Wics cvencces ce’ gavanese PP Ee as pe phat Medwews ve Kes 4,530,925 
BEING oss i ewsws cies We heed eeededvevadectcbescesecevoceone 8,456,495 
MO EE ina i vis Fea Kh DHL ES Piveeeweuee a 8,511,565 
A NS bio kid's dec Saeed duldd Gas dNca eTene sd eves ide oe 8,425,720 
Cape of Good Hope......csccccccccccecccccecccscsscsscvcvess 4,184,850 
ai ins nh ohne nig ch cide oWb du tieles demeu eae to:000 3,005,610 
PN MRE EET OT FET OTE Bd wen. 2,282,935 
Other posseemdonss..cceccccccccccccccsevccccccccssccvvcceeeces 14,221,825 





Ris BN nt ic dds ba SS iy Cy bk RSA CRE ER EAR ie vo 0 $144,295,705 





Total imports from British colonial possessions in 1855........+++++: $167,942,845 
Total exports to British colonial possessions .......+.+eeeeeeeeeees 144,295,705 
Balance in favor of colonial possessions........+.++eeeeeees $28,647,150 


or 
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POSTAL DEPARTMENT. 





POSTAL TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND HAMBURG, 


The following treaty was done in duplicate, and signed at Washington on the 
12th of June, and at New York on the 30th day of June, 1857, by Horatio 
King, Ist Assistant Postmaster-General, and Ferdinand Karck, Commissioner 
for the Hanseatic Rep. of Hamburg; approved by A. V. Brown, Postmaster- 
General of the U. S., and also ratified with the advice and consent of the Senate 
of Hamburg, and signed on the 7th day of August, 1857, by C. H. Merck, 
Member of the Senate, and President of the Post-oflice Departments. We wish 
these learned functionaries had contrived to make a more liberal treaty. When 
are we to have ocean penny postage? 

The undersigned, being duly authorized for that purpose, have agreed upon the 
following articles, providing for the reciprocal exchange of mails between the 
United States and the Hanseatic Republic of Hamburg, to wit :— 

Art. I. The Post-office of New York shall be the United States office of ex- 
change, and Hamburg the office of exchange of that Republic, for all mails 
transmitted under this arrangement. 

Arr. II. The international correspondence, conveyed either by United States 
or by Hamburg steamers, as hereinafter stated, between the United States, or its 
Territories, and Hamburg, will be subject to the following postage charges, viz. :— 
Postage on each letter or packet not exceeding half an ounce in weight, 10 cents ; 
above half an ounce and not over one ounce, 20 cents ; above one ounce, but not 
exceeding two ounces, 40 cents. And the postage will increase in this scale of 
progression, to wit :—additional twenty cents for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion of an ounce. 

Payment in advance shall be optional in either country. It shall not, how- 
ever, be permitted to pay less than the whole rate ; and no account shall be taken 
of the prepayment of any fraction of that rate. 

Art. III. All the States belonging to the German-Austria Postal Union, re- 
spectively, are to have the advantage of the rate of ten cents established by the 
preceding article, (2d,) whenever their postage to and from Hamburg, for letters 
to and from the United States, shall be reduced to the uniform rate of five cents 
or less. On all correspondence for or from such of said States as shall not so re- 
duec their rates, the charge between the United States and Hamburg, by either 
of the two lines, will be fifteen cents the single rate. 

And optional prepayments, a regular progressive scale, &c., upon the same 
principles as in article 2d, shall be admitted and observed. 

Art. IV. On all letters originating and posted in other countries beyond the 
United States, and mailed to and deliverable in Hamburg, or originating and 

osted in countries beyond Hamburg, and mailed to, and deliverable in_ the 
Dnited States or its Territories, the foreign postage, (other than that of Ham- 
burg, and other than that of the United States,) is to be added to the postage 
stated in articles second or third, as the case may be. And the two Post-oflice 
Departments are mutually to furnish each other with lists, stating the foreign 
countries or places in foreign countries, to which the foreign postage, and the 
amount thereof, must be absolutely prepaid, or must be left unpaid. And until 
such lists are duly furnished, neither country is to mail to the other any letter 
from foreign countries beyond it, or for foreign countries beyond the country to 
which the mail is sent. 

It is farther understood and agreed, that no correspondence for or-from coun- 
tries beyond Hamburg shall be exchanged under this arrangement, unless the 
rates of postage to and from such countries via Hamburg, are identically the 
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same as the rates charged via Bremen, under the United States and Bremen 
postal arrangement. ° 

Art. V. Newspapers not weighing more than three ounces each, mailed in 
the United States and destined to Hamburg, or mailed in Hamburg and destined 
for the United States, may be sent by the United States and Hamburg steamers, 
when the whole postage of two cents is prepaid thereon at the mailing office; 
and newspapers of like weight, done up singly, may be sent to any part of the 
German Postal Union via Hamburg, on the prepayment of three cents each at 
the office of the United States, which shall be in full of the postage to destina- 
tion ; the German postage beyond Hamburg to be one cent each in addition to 
the two cents chargeable to Hamburg. The postage on pamphlets and maga- 
zines per ounce, or a fraction of an ounce, shall be one cent. prepayment of which 
shall likewise be required in both countries. Said newspapers, pamphlets, and 
magazines are to be subject to the laws and regulations of each country, respect- 
ively, in regard to their liability to be rated with letter postage when containing 
written matter, or for any other cause specified in said laws and regulations. 
They must be sent in narrow bands, open at the sides or ends. 

Arr, VI. The postage for which the United States and Hamburg Post- 
offices shall reciprocally account to each other upon letters which shall be ex- 
changed between them, shall be established, letter by letter, according to the 
scale of progression determined by the preceding 2d and 3d articles, as follows, 
viz. :-— 

The Hamburg office shall pay to the United States office, for each unpaid let- 
ter weighing half an ounce, or less originating in the United States and des- 
tined for Hamburg, as well as for each letter of like weight prepaid in Hamburg 
and destined for the United States, when conveyed, under article 2d, by United 
States steamer, 9 cents; and when by Hamburg steamer, 5 cents; when con- 
veyed, under article 3d, by United States steamer, 14 cents ; and when by Ham- 
burg steamer, 5 cents, 

The United States office shall pay to the Hamburg office, for each unpaid let- 
ter, weighing half an ounce or less, originating in Hamburg and destined for the 
United States, as well as for each letter of like weight prepaid in the United 
States and destined for Hamburg, when conveyed, under article 2d, by United 
States steamer, 1 cent; and when by Hamburg steamer, 5 cents ; when conveyed 
under article 3, by United States steamer, 1 cent; and when by Hamburg 
steamer, 10 cents. 

Respecting the postage for newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines received in 
either country, the whole is to be paid to the United States office when the same 
are sent by United States steamers, and one half to the United States, and the 
other half to the Hamburg office when sent by Hamburg steamers. 

Letter bills and acknowledgments, as well as forms of account, shall be made 
to conform to these articles. 

Art. VII. The accounts between the two departments shall be closed at the 
expiration of each quarter of the calendar year, by quarterly statements and ac- 
counts prepared by the General Post-office in Washington ; and, having been 
examined, compared, and settled by the Post-office of Hamburg, the balance shall 
be paid, without delay, by that department which shall be found indebted to 
the other. If the balance is in favor of Hamburg, it shall be paid over by the 
United States at Hamburg; and if in favor of the United States, it shall be 
paid over by Hamburg at Washington, or to the General Post-office at London, 
to the credit of the United States, as the Postmaster-General of the United 
States shall direct. Neither office is to charge to the other any commissions upon 
any postage it may collect. 

Art. VIII. The steamers of either government plying between New York 
and Hamburg, shall be required to convey all dead and returned letters, and the 
official communications of the respective Post Departments of the United States 
and Hamburg, free of charge. 

Arr. IX. The sailing days of the steamers carrying the mail between New 
York and Hamburg, under this arrangement, shall be so arranged as not to con- 
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flict with the schedule days of sailing of the United States mail steamers plying 
between New York and Bremen, and between New York and Havre; and also 
of the Bremen mail steamers plying between New York and Bremen ; and shall, 
as near as practicable, alternate at regular intervals with the days of sailing of 
the steamers conveying them to and from Bremen and Havre. : 

Arr. X. This arrangement is to go into effect on the first day of July, 1857, 
and it is to be continued in force until annulled by mutual consent, or by either 
Post Department, after the expiration of three months’ previous notice to the 
other ; and it may cease whenever all the direct steamers between New York 
and Hamburg cease running. 


BATES OF POSTAGE UPON LETTERS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES FORWARDED IN THE HAMBURG 
MAIL DIRECT FROM NEW YORK. 


The asterisk (*) indicates that in cases where it is prefixed, prepayment is optional ; in all 
other cases prepayment is required. 


Quarter Half 
Countries, ounce. ounce, 


Australia, via Marseilles and Suez........ Ss a cah bh gee ane ae 102 
+ via Trieste, paid to Alexandria.........s++se0+ “s 30 

Austria—Lombardy, Venice, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, &c., Bohemia, 

Hungary iUabeditaveatsuve vénesvbess *15 
Baden, Grand Duchy Of.,......ssceecccecccccccccesceccces 
Bavaria, Rimedom Of...0.cccsacsvcceressccccssees. ‘ 
Belgium—Provinces of Limburg, Luttich, Luxemburg..... 

9 The other Provinces. pas Ga uals ceca sae'e's 

cas onanuenwnn den eWinue< 
China, via Trieste . 


“ 


eee ee ee ee) eereeeseeseereeeeeee 


via Marseilles.......... de hendipee xo utoeds dune dans 
Denmark—Altona and Lauenburg.. 
East Indies, via Trieste 


“ 


eeereeesreereeeseeeereeee 


via Marseilles and Suez einthanakes¢ 
(English,) via Trieste, paid to Alexandria ........ 
Egypt, via Trieste.........  PrAAe rkbhina oud tthe. «ha 
Frankfort.......... SUOl pase cede anngee? ee i dae kee al oh OS : 
France—Corsica and Algiers.........eseeeeeeeeee eserves 
NN AO PN i 6 SEE cebcusees sip nana 

Greece ......... Bev cvdwaeutiese Saeepeeeeaeee Ravaee 
Hamburg ..... Stew ewe wakes au eee y ee! 

PGE: cies veiiebiue bse be Nee CEN WN eu'd's an Wee's 


Mecklenburg eves . 
Modena— Modena, Massa, &c.......++0000 sp acndaanen ones 
POEs cccnncvenhececcnngecaner Perrerriy - 


Naples—Naples, &c., paid to Austrian frontier........+.- See 
Norway 


ee 


Sanony, MingPem Of, 0:0. ccccesccccovecs esosecovess eeeee 
Saxe Altembarg,..cccecccccsssccscssscbeccccsccescascecss 
Sardinia— Alessandria, Genoa, Nizza, Pinerolo, Turin, &c 

Saxony, Dukedom of....... tne paves awewenes Se sae beeieet 
Schwarzburg, Principalities ...........00eee00% saceecene eee 
Spain and Portugal, via France.........seeseeeeeees 

Sweden......... 
Switzerland 


& #- dé € @ 20 919 2% 


eeeeeeteneseeee ceeeee eeoeereererer 


* + Ge 
ee OP 
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#22 






Tuscany, Island of Elba, Florence, Livorni, Pisa, Sienna, &c..... a, 
I Ekin Chas dances Vaiss caw aunsbivdeden vassea ee *32 
Wurtemburg, Kingdom of..............eeeeeeeees ina h oditek és *22 

The rates to all the above-named places are the same by the New York and Bremen : 
Line, except that to Hamburg by that line the rate is fifteen cents, and to Bremen a 
ten cents. Ee 























NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. : 
ZENITH OBSERVATIONS, : 
Mariners have ever been puzzled by the want of some means of ascertaining i 
their whereabouts in foggy weather—the instrument, known as the quadrant, hav- lg 
ing sufficed only when the horizon could be seen, and observations taken with a 






it after the usual fashion. This want has been at length supplied by Captain ae 
Edward Cavendy, late of the United States Mail Steamship Washington, who 4 
has invented an instrument which, we believe, he calls a Zexrru Trirop. This, 
as its name indicates, stands upon three feet. Between the upper end of these a 




















brass tube, smaller at one end than the other, is hung perpendicularly, on a uni- oa 
versal hinge, with the smaller end upwards, so as to keep it in vertical position. E : 
To the bottom of this tube is attached reflectors, susceptible of being placed at ‘ 
the desired angle, on which the rays of light are made to fall through the tube. Eo 

Through this tube the position of the sun is ascertained at meridian ; and by the ie 

angle between it and the zenith a basis for correct observations is obtained, with- ica 
out regard to the effect of the weather upon the horizon. The latitude and longi- ea 
tude are ascertained with this instrument by taking a quarter of the earth’s circle, ou 





ninety-nine degrees, and deducting therefrom. 

The history of this invention, which is considered to have marked an era in 
navigation, is briefly this :—It was first patented in Europe by Captain Cavendy, 
at the end of his last voyage out. He had frequently and satisfactorily tested the 
principle during the voyage with a rough, model instrument, on which the one 
above described is an improvement. On his return to this port, the inventor 
immediately repaired to Washington with his model, and had it patented in this 
country also, his return trip having furnished abundance of additional opportuni- 
ties, if any had been wanting, to satisfy him that all was right. He then re- 
turned to this city, and had his more perfect instrument constructed for the pur- 
pose of testing its capacity and accuracy in the presence of the captains, ship- 
owners, ete., of New York. Having done this he chartered a steamboat to 
convey himself and invited guests outside of Sandy Hook, in order that the in- 
strument might be fairly tested. In accordance with these arrangements the 
boat with a number of sea captains, shipowners, and nautical men and scientific 
gentlemen, proceeded outside of Sandy Hook, where a clear horizon being ob- 
tained the instrument was tested in every conceivable way, each experiment and 
test resulting in the commendation of all on board, voted at a meeting over 
which Captain Joseph Tinkham, President of the Board of Port Wardens, pre- 
sided. Here are the proceedings of the meeting :— 
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Resolved, That the company on board the steamer hereby express their unanimous 
satisfaction of the demonstration of the utility of Captain Cavendy’s beautiful inven- 
tion for ascertaining the latitude and longitude in foggy weather, that the princi- 
ple of its construction is scientific, and its operation is perfect ; that they have this 
day compared it with a number of horizon observations, and its accuracy has been 
proved. They have compared it with the well-ascertained latitude and longitude 
of Sandy Hook, and verified its correctness. 

Resolved, That this meeting unanimously recommend to all shipowners to pro- 
cure Captain Cavendy’s tripod for zenith observations, feeling certain that by its 
use the security of ships at sea will be promoted, and navigation greatly facilitated. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be adopted and signed by the entire 
company. 


Captain A. B. Lowber, F. De Barry. H. L. Stephenson, 

Captain R. B. Davis, Josiah Carpenter, Wm. 8. Leo, 

C. H. Sands, W. T. Dillingham, P. W. King, 

L. B. Barrett, J. E. Snodgrass, Joseph Russell, 

Thos. Hughes, Edward Heliker, Henry Stevenson, 

Wm. Thompson, Captain W. C. Berry, J. Washburne, 

Wm. Olding, Wm. Dunbar, R. C. Barnard, 

Abm. Brower, Joseph Arey, P. Christian, 

J. E. Underhill, Geo. Elleroy, D. Meyer. and others. 

JOSEPH TINKHAM, President of Board of Port Wardens, Chairman, 

C. H. Curistianson, Secretary. j 


ee 


A FIXED LIGHT, VARIED BY FLASHES, AT PRINCESS BAY LIGHTHOUSE, 


LOWER BAY, NEW YORK. 


The present fixed white light at Princess Bay Lighthouse, on Staten Island, 
in the Lower Bay of New York, will be changed, on and after the evening of 


the 15th day of November next, 1857, to a fixed white light, varied by a short 
eclipse and brilliant flash once in every two (2) minutes. This distinction will 
prevent the possibility of mariners mistaking (on approaching the bar at the 
entrance to New York lower bay) the Princess Bay light for either of the range 
lights on Point Comfort, N. J., or those at Elm Tree and New Dorp, on Staten 
Island. A N. W. 4 W. (magnetic) course, made good from the light-vessel, will 
lead to the mid channel (black and white vertical stripes) buoy, placed at the 
entrance to Gedney’s channel, on the line of Sandy Hook Lighthouse and Mount 
Pleasant in range ; and a W. by N. (magnetic) course, made good from this buoy, 
(running for Princess Bay lighthouse.) will lead through the best water in Gedney’s 
channel, until the lights on Point Comfort, N. J., are brought in range, when 
that range should be followed, if bound around Southwest spit, or until Elm 
Tree and New Dorp lights are in range, if bound up the Swash Channel. 
By order of the Lighthouse Board, 
A. LUDLOW CASE, Com, U. 8. N., L. I. Inspector, 8d L. H. Dis. 

New York, August 1, 1857, 


eee eee 


BATTERY BEACON, CHARLESTON, §&. C, 


A fixed light of the natural color, will be exhibited for the first time on the 
evening of the Ist September, 1857, on the eastern end of Charleston Battery, 
8. C., which, with Fort Sumpter beacon, forms a range by which to enter the 
north channel leading into Charleston harbor. The illuminating apparatus will 
be a sixth order Fresnel lens, placed in a lantern on the top of a cast-iron shaft, 
painted bronze color. The entire horizon will be illuminated, and the height ‘of 
the focal plane 45 feet above low water, which will admit of the light being seen 
over eight miles above the horizon. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 

GEO, W. CULLUM, Capt. U, 8. Engineers. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., August 25, 1857. 
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MORRIS ISLAND (S, C.) RANGE BEACON, 
A new Beacon, ranging with Charleston (8. C.) lighthouse, has been erected on 






Morris Island, as a substitute for the present brick range beacon, which is out of ie 
lace in consequence of the shifting of the main ship channel to the southwest. ’ 






he middle of the new range beacon is 41 feet 5 inches west of the middie of the 28 











old one, and with the Charleston lighthouse in line, correctly marks the deepest q 
water in the main ship channel. It will be lit, for the first time, on the evening 2 
of the 10th September, 1857, after which the old beacon tower will be torn i 
down. The illuminating apparatus will be a Fresnel range lens, placed in a s 
light room on the top of a wooden frame, both of which are painted red. The t 
arc of illumination is 15°, and the height of the focal plane 50 feet above the a 
sea. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 3 
GEO. W. CULLUM, Capt. U. 8. Engineers, wy 
Cuareston, 8. C., August 27, 1857. Be. 








BLACKWATER BANK LIGHT-VESSEL, 
SOUTHEAST COAST OF IRELAND, 


Official information has been received at this office, that it is the intention of ‘ne 
the Port of Dublin Corporation to cause a light-vessel to be placed, on or about oe 
the first week of October, about i4 miles KE. # S. of the buoy on the north end eee 
of the Blackwater Bank, from which vessel two white lights will be exhibited ; q 
one revolving, the other fixed. The revolving light, which will attain its great- 
est brilliancy once in every minute, will be shown from the mainmast of the ves- 
sel, at a height of 39 feet above the level of the sea; and the fixed light will be 
shown from the foremast of the vessel, at a height of 26 feet above the level of 
the sea. Further notice of the position and bearings will be given when the 


vessel shall have been placed, By order of the Ligthonse Board, 
THORNTON A, JENKINS, Secretary. 
Treasury Department, Office Lighthouse Board, 
Washington, Aug. 18, 1x07. } 


FRONT RANGE BEACON, SULLIVAN'S ISLAND, 8, €, 


The Front Range Beacon on Sullivan's Island, 8. C., which was burned down 
April 18, 1857, has been rebuilt, and a fixed light will be exhibited therein on 
the evening of the lst of September, 1857. The illuminating apparatus will be 
a Fresnel range lens, placed ina light room on the top of a wooden frame, both 
of which are painted light brown. The are of illumination is 15°, and the 
height of the focal plane 50 feet above the sea. 


By order of the Lighthouse Board, f 
GEO. W. CULLUM, Capt. U. 8. Engineers. ae 






























CHARLESTON, 8. C., August 25, 1857 








eee 


CHANGE OF LIGHTS ON BLOCK ISLAND, R. I, 


A new lighthouse and keeper’s dwelling is to be erected on the north end of 
Block Island. Due notice wili be given of its completion. On and after Wed- 
nesday, August 26, a single temporary light will be shown on the northern sand 
hill, about ¢ mile N. of the present double light, which will be discontinued 


after the above date. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 
E. B. HUNT, Lieut. Corps of Engineers, 
Licuruovse Engineer Orrice, Bristol, Rhode Island, August 12, 1857, 


RO ee 



















BUOY OFF CHINCOTEAGUE INLET, 


A first-class Iron Nun Buoy, painted red, with the letters W. Q. S., has been 
placed in 8} fathoms water, EK. by S., distant } mile from the shoalest part of 
Winter Quarter Shoal, off Chincoteague Inlet. Green Run, bearing from the 
buoy N. W.£N., (mag.) distant about 5} miles. Cape Chincoteague, W. by 


8.25. By order of the Lighthouse Board, 
EDWARD M. YARD, Lighthouse Inspector, 








Parwavetprat, August 17, 1857. 
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STATISTICS OF INSURANCE IN EUROPE, 


At a recent meeting of the London Statistical Association, a paper was read 
by S. Brown, Esq., on the subject of insurance. We abstract some of the state- 
ments therein made, and report them in federal currency :— 


There are only 65 insurance offices in England and Wales, of which 39 are in 
London; there are but 7 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland—making 74 in Great 
Britain. The amount of property of all kinds insured is $5,400,000,000. Mr. 
Brown gave a sketch of the history of fire insurance in Great Britain, stating that 
the earliest attempts were made in London during the reign of Charles I., and 
in 1680 the court of common council issued policies, and continued to do so for 
about two years, when it canceled its policies and returned the premiums. In 
1691 the Hand-in-Hand Fire Insurance Company was established, in 1706 the 
Sun, in 1714 the Union, in 1717 the Westminster, and in 1721 the Royal Ex- 
change and the London Assurance. Lloyd’s (underwriter’s) was established 
in 1772. 

In France a larger amount of property is insured than in England, as by the 
laws of that country a tenant must answer for a fire, unless he can prove that it 
happened by accident, or by fault of construction, or that it was communicated 
by an adjoining house. In France there is insurance on $8,700,000,000. In 
Belgium the amount insured is $680.000,000. From Holland no information 
could be obtained. In Sweden there are five companies in Stockholm, besides 
some minor local mutual associations in the provinces. In Denmark there was 
a company established in 1778, and remodeled in 1843, which has a privilege for 
insuring goods, furniture, and moveable property. 

The late Czar of Russia, in 1847, forbade the insurance of property situated in 
Russia with foreign offices, under the fine of 3 per cent on the sum insured. By 
the same ukase, a tax of $ per cent is levied on the amount of every policy, to 
contribute to defray the expenses of the administration of police in the district 
in which the property insured is situated. It is estimated that $150,000,000 are 
insured in Russia, and $80,000,000 in the kingdom of Poland. In Germany it 
appears that twenty proprietary offices insure $1,425,000,000, the mutual com- 
panies $2,000,000,000, and the government offices $2,250,000,000—making a 
total of $5.675,000,000. 

The average annual insurance of offices in all countries are estimated to be the 
immense sum of twenty-three million dollars. Some curious items occur as cases 
of fire. In London, for instance, about one case occurs each year from the fol- 
lowing named causes :—Sewing and reading in bed, hunting bugs, thawing a 
water-pipe, bursting of a bottle of whisky, frying fish, suicide by charcoal, warm- 
ing beds, and sealing letters. Places of worship exhibit a very considerable per- 
centage of total destruction ; and thirty-four cases of fires in theaters, in twenty- 
four years, showed no medium between complete destruction and slight damage. 


rn aaa 


NOVEL LIFE INSURANCE CASE. 

An action was recently brought in the Superior Court (Boston, Mass.) by 
Laura A. Haskell, administratrix of C. W. Haskell, against the American Mutual 
Insurance Company, in a policy of life insurance issued by the defendants to 
C. W. Haskell in 1852, insuring his life in the sum of fifteen hundred dollars. 
At the trial there was evidence tending to show that C. W. Haskell, who was a 
bookbinder, was a man of remarkable activity, energy, and powers of physical 
endurance, Mr. John P. Jewett testified that in publishing Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
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and other works, the binding had been done under the direction of Mr. Haskell, 
who had worked sixteen hours per diem. Mr. Haskell had not been absent from 
his business on account of ill health, was a man of remarkably temperate habits, 
and in the enjoyment of entire health up to the 13th October, 1856, when he was 
taken suddenly ill with vomiting, and in a few days died of a disease more closely 
resembling “ileus” than any other. A post-mortem examination was held which 
disclosed the existence of a short ligamentous band in the abdomen and a small 
intestine glued on one side to the pelvis. 

The physicians, Drs. Channing, Bartlett, and Homans, testified that this con- 
dition of the body could not have been known during life, that it was not a dis- 
ease, because it had not interfered with the organic functions, but it was a de- 
formity not incompatible with health and long life, unless some accident should 
occur ; that it could not be told whether it caused death or affected the health 
in the present case. The defendant company did not pretend that Mr. Haskell had 
not been perfectly honest in all his statements to them, but insisted that because 
of this latent bodily defect they were not bound by the policy. Mr. Haskell, in 
his application, had stated that his health was pretty good, that he had no bodily 
defect or infirmity éhat he knew of, that he suffered somewhat with debility, that 
he was not subject to lung or heart or other disease. 

The court (Huntington, J.) instructed the jury that they were to determine 
whether the statements in the application were or were not true. If not true, 
the plaintiff, who had the burthen of proof, could not recover. That they would 
take the statements of the application all together and consider them as a whole, 
and not give to them a captious interpretation, but a reasonable, practical sense. 
The defendant requested the court to instruct the jury that, by reason of the 
bodily defects, the plaintiff could not recover; but the court declined so to do, 
and said there were circumstances to be weighed by the jury in considering the 
question of the truth of the application. The jury were out thirteen minutes, 
just long enough to compute the interest, and returned a verdict for the plaintiff 
in the sum of $1,537. 


eee 


STATISTICS OF LOSSES IN COMMERCIAL NAVIES, 


The Debats contains a statistical article on the losses experienced by the 
French and other commercial navies, in late years, from which we extract the 
following :— 


Of the 32,000 to 34,000 vessels of all nations which are known to the mari- 
time companies, 1,850 were lost in 1842; 1,610 in 1853; 2,120 in 1854; 1,982 
in 1855; and 2,124 in 1856. The month of December continues to furnish the 
greatest amount of accidents, (303 out of 2,124 in 1856 ;) then follows January, 
= ;) then November, (221 ;) finally October and February, (219 and 192 ;) 

une is the month least unfavorable to navigation. ‘The number of vessels lost 
without ever been heard of happily diminishes. In 1851, 253 vessels were lost 
in that manner; in 1855, only 138; and in 1856, only 115 figure in this list. 
But this only is still sadly extensive ; for calculating 12 men to a vessel, it repre- 
sents 1,380 sailors who in a single year have paid for the prosperity of commer- 
cial relations. Of the 115 vessels thus lost in 1856, our navy figures for 15, and 
England for 42, and to the total must be added 63 vessels burnt at sea. But 
what is really alarming is the increase of collisions at sea. The extension of 
steam conduces to this result. In 1845, only 594 collisions, producing 56 losses, 
took place ; in 1855, there were 743, with 69 losses ; and in 1856, 908 collisions, 
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with 91 losses. The number of these accidents entirely due to the want of cau- 
tion, and of which the sea is innocent, has, therefore, nearly doubled within the last 
12 years. In that period, no less than 7,916 collisions, with 763 total losses have 
taken place. This figure is thus made up :—Collisions between steamers and 
steamers, 28 losses ; between steamers and sailing vessels, 45; between sailing 
vessels and steamers, 90; between sailing vessels and sailing vessels, 545; cases 
where both vessels sank, 55; total, 763 losses. Our mercantile navy lost in 
i 1856, by storms, collisions, fires, ete., 85 deep-sea vessels, and 358 coasters, of 
| which 18 sank in collisions. Consequently a French vessel is lost every 21 hours, 
or on an average, six vessels every five days. 
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INVESTMENTS IN RAILROADS, AND INCOME OF THE NEW JERSEY, 


The report of the New Jersey Railroad & Transportation Company, by Joun 
P. Jackson, Esq., the able and efficient Vice-President and Superintendent, has 
more than a local interest, as it discusses several matters of great practical im- 
portance, with the advantages of a richer experience than most roads afford. We 
have space for a few extracts touching the nature of investments in railroads 
generally, aud income of the New Jersey Railroad for the.last 25 years :— 






AG NO ali eae sa 


INCOME FROM THE NEW JERSEY RAILROAD. 


Several years were employed in construction “before the work could be made 
available, though in our case, having no other competition than the stages on the 
old turnpikes and the steamboats by their circuitous route, we were enabled 
several years before the completion of our road, by the use of horse-power over 
Bergen Hill, to make our road partially productive. Some income was therefore 
received comparatively early, though nothing was received by stockholders for 




































| the first three years, and in eleven years but three per cent per annum; after 
' which the dividends gradually advanced, until now they are semi-annually five 
per cent. The following table of all the dividends, computed with reference to 
the first investment, shows the income per annum from the commencement of the 
} company to the present period, viz. :— 

TABLE SHOWING THE TOTAL DIVIDENDS OF THE NEW JERSEY RAILROAD, FROM YEAR TO 

YEAR, AND THE AVERAGE PER CENT PER ANNUM FROM 1832 To 1857. 

: Whole income Average dividend 
: Years. on each $100, per annum, 

ee PE Perr Terry No income. None. 

ee $33 on each $100, 8 per eent per annum. 

Be SP POMR ccc cncccnciaes 39 . 8} _ 

PO TB FORTS idic osc cccsccces 45 . 8 6-18 . 

We 16 WORN icc ccc scveses 814 . 3 9-14 * 

BN AO PORE, cc nvcctccccecs 584 4 8138-14 “ 

SP See 66 4 4 2-16 - 

PNG BE BONN sec ccccccssece 4 6- 

First 18 years..... oeencseses 41 

i ot) oO ror 415-19 

ep ad PTT 101 * 5 1-20 . 

First 21 years. ..cscce senses 111 Pe 5 6-21 ° 

Faret 22 Yoare, .. ccc ccc 121 ” 511-22 * 

BOGE BO FORE, 6c cece cccces 131 “5 516-23 “ 

First 24 years........ .ssee. 14] " 621-25 “ 

Firet 25 years......00.eeceee 151 ? 6 1-25 . 
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Add extra dividends ....... ig eee rel gk Rape oes 





In the whole 25 years..... 
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Less than 7 per cent per annum for 25 years. It is proper to remark that such 
of the present stockholders who purchased during the long period when the stock 
was below par, rating from 55 and 60 to 70 and 80, have received a larger income, 
having been more favored by making their investment after the early difficulties 
had been surmounted. 





RAILROAD IRON IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The following tables and statements were prepared by United States Senator 


Brauer, of Pennsylvania :-— 
Tons produc- Consumption, on the 
ed in the basis of 100 tons per 

Years. U. States. mile of new road. Deficit. 
TEGO, 6 ons dh esda ce cccssctecese 100,000 264,900 2,649 mil, 164,900 
1854. ccrccccccccccccccc-cvee 110,000 273,600 2,736 “ 163,600 
LBBB S ocd Se dcccscccceictveces 125,000 200,100 2,001 “ 75,100 
1856. .ccccccccceccecccce eves 150,000 848,000 3,480 “ 193,000 
Imported rails Annual 
reported by stock of 

Treas'y Department. rail-iron, 

1858. ccccccccccccccccceccccne 100,060 298,995 898,995 
1854. .ceccccccccrccccccccccee 110,000 288,866 398,866 
1855. ccccccccccescvcrevescees 125,000 127,915 252,915 
1856. .ccccccecccccccvcccveses 150,000 155,995 805,995 
Stock (surplus) 

Consumption. Annual stock, on hand, 

1858... creccvecceccevcceccece 264,900 398,995 134,095 
1854. osccccccccces . 273,600 898,866 125,266 
1855. .ccccccvcccvccvcvccseens 200,100 252,915 52,815 
1866... .cccccccccccscccccccces 843,000 805,995 ee ad 


The following table exhibits the points at which railroad iron is now made in 
the United States, and the quantity manufactured by each establishment in the 


following years :-— 
1854. 1855. 1856. 


South Boston, Mass.......seeseseceecscoee CONS, 15,000 15,000 16,000 
THOT, Th. Fiscsscsecesccpecccvcscscssgceencces 4,000 10,000 13,000 
BONO, MSc ckvccnceed cece ; 10,000 10,000 15,000 
py errr reg Sere 16,000 19,000 22,000 
Rough & Ready, Danville, Pa......ssseeeeeeeees 4,500 5,000 5,000 
Lackawanna, Scranton, Pa............6- Sobek ce a 10,982 18,000 16,000 
Pheenix, 80 miles above Philadelphia, Pa...... coow . 30,688 14,500 15,000 
Safe Harbor, on the Susquehanna, Pa.........+66 10,175 10,607 10,500 
Palo Alto, at Pottsville, Pa.......... piper ha Ws ae <eadau 500 eackiteh 
Pottsville, on the Schuylkill, Pa.......eeeeeeeees 1,676 1,700 500 
Cambria, Johnstown, Pa........ceeeeseceveceees 1,806 11,000 8,600 
Brady’s Bend, above Pittsburg, Pa.......056. «0+ 8,700 600 2,000 
COUR DR ck ecke dub dnckene n0ca.c<9s0000n009089 8,800 si ea 1,000 
Mount Savage, Cumberland, Md.......+..eeeeee 7,000 7,500 12,000 
Crescent, Wheeling, Va.....cccsccccccsccsccecs 7,000 9,000 9,000 
Washington, Wheeling, Va.......ceseeeeeeerene 4,500 5,000 8,000 
Tredegar, Richmond, Va.......esccecseceseceees 500 peeps erent 
ol, cn ccuenie binnie kanes 1,500 2,500 ey ee 
Cleveland, O Candee HERS KEV CORSE EES ae ‘ 1,500 
TOMO, BIIUE kn iv ccceccdddcce hss taeaic’ ash chai fee ‘ 

COMMIT, Be vies icp cendcccoccecsecuccecsees 


eau ee 


eee eee see eee ~ 


The mills at Cleveland and Detroit have lately gone into operation, and are 
said to be of a capacity equal to 10 or 12,000 tons per annum. Several other 
mills would have been established at more distant western points, where they are 
greatly needed, as at Chicago and St. Louis, had sufficient confidence been felt 
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in the stability of the euy legislation. Three rolling mills at St. Louis, of 
capacity respectively of 6, 3, and 1,000 tons, would have been provided with 
apparatus for rolling rails, but for the same apprehension. 

production of railroad iron in Great Britain is about four times that of 
the United States. The total iron = of that country per annum amounts 
to about three million tons, and the production of the United States to about 
one million. Great Britain and Ireland has 8,480 miles of railroad, and the 
United States 21,690 miles. 


MASSACHUSETTS RAILROAD DIVIDENDS. 


The following table, prepared by that careful statist, Gzorcz A. Foxorart, 
(originally for the Boston Courier,) exhibits the percentage of dividends paid by 
seventeen railroads of Massachusetts, during the last five years, and the total cost 
of said roads at the beginning of each year. January 1, 1852, the roads named 
cost $43,731,400; January 1, 1857, $47,852,000; increase, $4,120,600. The 
net earnings of these roads in 1851, were $2,929,800; in 1856, $3,532,600 ; in- 


crease, $602,800 :— 
ANNUAL PERCENTAGE OF DIVIDENDS. 
Average 
When Div., Div., Div., Div., Div., last five 
Railroads. opened, Capital. 1852. 1853. 1854. 1855, 1856, 
Boston & Providence... . 1835 $3,160,000 6 54 64 O 54 
Boston & Worcester ... 1835 4,500,000 7 | 
Boston & Lowell...... 1835 1,830,000 ‘7% 
Taunton Branch ...... 1836 250,000 8 
Nashua & Lowell ..... 1838 600,000 
Norwich & Worcester. . 1839 2,825,000 
New Bedford & Taunton 1840 500,000 
1841 6,150,000 
1841 4,150,000 
1843 4,155,700 
Fitchburg ‘ 1845 8,540,000 
Old Colony & Fall Riv’r io tl 8,300,000 
Connecticut River..... 1847 1,750,000 
Providence & Worcest’r 1847 1,550,000 
Cape Cod 1848 600,000 
Worcester & Nashua... 1848 2,100,000 
Lowell & Lawrence ... 1848 800,000 


COST, 


$43,731,400 | 1855... ...ccereccececes $46,761,400 
43,757,700 | 1856... .0eeeeees eeecees 47,650,600 
44,735,600 
The Old Colony and Fall River Railroads were united in one corporation in 
1854. The Norwich & Worcester dividends are on preferred stock ; those de- 
clared in 1855-6 were payable in bonds, The dividend of the Cape Cod, in 1855, 
was payable in stock, The Worcester & Nashua is preferred stock. 
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BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFIC, 


A Parliamentary return, just issued, shows that 71,091,075 passengers were 
conveyed on railways in the United Kingdom, during the half-year ending the 
31st of December, 1856. Of these 9,225,622 were first-class, 21,499,919 second- 
class, 12,285,115 third-class, and 28,080,347 Parliamentary. The total numberjof 
passengers conveyed in the corresponding period of 1855, was 66,765,431, of 
which 23,148,372 were Parliamentary, showing, as in former years, a great in- 
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crease in this class. The holders of season tickets, increased from 14,553, in the 
half-year ending December, 1855, to 17,487 in the half-year ending December, 
1856. The receipts for first-class passengers amounted to £1,659,912, for the 
second-class, to £1,897,991; for the third-class, to £491,633; for the Parlia- 
mentary class, to £1,497,246, and for holders of season or periodical tickets, to 
£101,472, making, together with £3,583 excess fares, £5,651,839 for passengers. 
The total receipts for passengers’ luggage, parcels, carriages, horses, and dogs, 
amounted to £438,579 ; for mails, to £205,488 ; for merchandise, to £3,897,574 ; 
coal, to £1,029,301 ; other minerals, to £272,567 ; cattle, to £92,292 ; sheep, to 
£66,911; pigs, to £17,727; making the receipts for general merchandise, 
minerals, and live stock, £6,087,873, and the grand total £12.383,741, from all 
sources of traffic on 8,708 miles of railway, against £11,613,550, on 8,296 miles 
of railway at the corresponding period of 1855, showing an increase of £770,191, 
including £487,930, the increase on general merchandise, mineral, and life stock 
traffic. The total receipts on 6,447 miles in England and Wales, amounted to 
£10,530,035 for the half-year ending 31st of December, 1856, against £9,912,975 
on 6,217 miles, in the corresponding period of 1855, showing an increase of 
£617,060, including £414,567 for goods, minerals, and live stock; the total re- 
ceipts on 1,203 miles in Scotland, amounted to £1,251,121 against £1,146,540 
on 1,091 miles in same period of 1855, showing an increase of £104,581 including 
£55,404, the increase on merchandise and mineral, and live stock traffic; the 
total receipts on 1,057 miles of railway in Ireland, amounted to £602,584, against 
£554,034 on 988 miles in same period of 1855, showing an increase of £48,550, 

including £17,958, the increase on merchandise, minerals, and live stock. Of the 
71,091,075 passengers conveyed on railways in the United Kindom, 59,168,188 
were conveyed on railways in England and Wales, 7,484,239 on railways in Scot- 
Jand, and 4,438,647 on railways in Ireland. The number of passenger trains in 
the United Kingdom during the half-year, was 946,664, and of miles traveled by 
them, 21,522,329; the number of goods trains was 527,568, and miles traveled 
by them, 15,846,942. The number of passenger trains in Scotland, was 107,159, 
and the number of miles traveled by them, 2,006,240; and goods trains 74,630, 
and of miles traveled, 2,186,745. The number of passenger trains in Ireland, 
was 68,664, and of miles traveled by them, 1,667,098 ; and the number of goods 
trains, 11,351, and of miles traveled by them 548,451. 


Rene 


THE STATE CREDIT OF TENNESSEE TO RAILROADS, 


It is the policy of Tennessee to loan her State credit, in the shape of bonds, to 
those roads which deserve it by their locality or good management. So far it 
has been attended with signal success. Her entire debt on this account is about 
$8,265,000, for which she holds a lien on the iron and equipments. The principal 
roads are as follows :— 


The Nashville & Chattanooga, 151 miles long, Sr $1,600,000 
East Tennessee & Georgia, 110 5 1,321,000 
Memphis and Charleston, 809 ° 1,100,000 
Mississippi Cent'l & Tennessee, 231 “ 544,060 


The East Tennessee & Virginia, now approaching completion, the Mobile & 
Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, Tennessee & Alabama, and other roads, all in pro- 
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gress, absorb the balance of the above amount, which will be increased by addi- 
tional loans as required. The first named company has just declared a dividend 
of three per cent, after paying the interest on its loan from the State, its expenses, 
and reserving a sinking fund. The general management of the Tennessee roads 
appears to be economical and sound, and the wisdom of the State in helping them 
is shown by the fact that the increase of her taxable property, within the last 
year, is nearly forty million dollars. 



















SIX MONTHS OF STEAMBOAT AND RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN 1857. 


The Journal of Commerce, of July 11, 1857, publishes a list of the most serious 
railroad accidents (excepting those resulting from the carelessness of passengers) 
which have occurred in the United States, or its immediate vicinity, during the 
first six months of the present year :— 







Killed, Wounded. 





Jan’'y %7—Connecticut River, collision. ......seeeeceeceeeeess 
























“ 15—Erie Railroad, bad rail..... owen bab bie SUS) Salve 4% 
«  1%—Erie Railroad, bad rail..... bib bite can calebo en “—— 
“ 19—New York Central, bad rail...... cccccccceccsccccs 
Feb’y 183—Pennsylvania Railroad..... ee eeeceeeccecececccees 


“ 4 7—South Shore, defective rail .......cccceseccccceese 
“ 27—Nashville and Chattanooga bridge, ........eeseee8 
Mar’h 12—Pennsylvania, collision... .......seeeeeeseceesevece 
“ 1%—New Albany & Salem......... cccccccsecsccceces 
“ 28—Illinois Central........ccccccee socccccvccscccces 


«  ?8—Charleston & Columbia............. nie ‘sian 0:6. eethin ° 
April 6—Columbia (Pa.) Railroad, collision ...........-+000+ 
“  9—Michigan Southern......... seeedeveceece oevecees 
“  927—Chicago and Alton....... Seeebb ecvccsbecwacecuve 
“ 28—Michigan Southern ......csscccsceceee socscccese 
May 23—Nashville & Chattanooga, break..... .....eeeeeees 
June 2—Erie, off the track........... TT i Rte eS 
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STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS, 





While the inland waters of the United States have been comparatively exempt 

i from steamboat accidents during the last six months, the burning of the steamship 

4 Louisiana, on the 3lst of May, in Galveston Bay, and the destruction by fire of 
the steamer Montreal, on the St. Lawrence River, have involved the loss of many 
lives :-— 







Killed, Wounded. 








Mar’h 25—Steamboat Sultana burnt on Mississippi...........++ 2 oe 
“  25—Forest Rose, exploded near Napoleon, Ark....... ra 6 16 
*  31—Steamer White Bluff, at Oairo.................. eee 1 1 
April 21—Propeller Fanny Gardner, exploded on the Delaware 
tee Catal, 0 « pannctncse catensdaan sanete . 5 3 
« 96--Steamboat Rainbow, collision on Ohio............ se 5 7 
May 31--Steamship Louisiana, burnt on Galveston Bay........ 1 
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To the above might be added the screw steamer Tempest, built in Glasgow, 
; which left this port with about forty men on board, comprising the officers and 
: crew, and was never after heard from. 
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PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS IN CANADA. 

The Toronto Globe, of July 16, 1857, in an article on the railways of Canada, 
gives a list of the lines in operation, as follows :— 
Miles, 


Buffalo, Brantford & Goderich... 
Cobourg & Peterboro,.......... 
Champlain & St. Lawrence ..... 
Erie & Ontario. ......+sccccens 
Great Western... .....ccceesees 
Grand Teak «004 cccccecccises 
London & Port Stanley ........ 


110 
29 
47 
25 

804 

846 
22 





Montreal & Lachine..........+0. 
Montreal & New York ......... 
Ontario, Simcoe & Huron....... 
Ottawa d& Prescott........cese0. 
Port Hope & Lindsay.......... 
Port Dalhousie & Thorold ...... 


Ota FUNDING. 2... cccccccvccecccevcccsccsscccccccsccccccccecs 


The following is a list of the roads now building :— 


Buffalo, Brantford & Goderich, ex- 

PR iia viledashe bs vanes 
Great Western, extension....... 
Grand Trunk, extensions ....... 


44 
55 
150 


Port Dalhousie & Thorold, exten. 
Brockville & Ottawa......se.0. 


Total building..........0++ 


501 


Miles. 
4 


68 
94 
52 
48 
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SONG OF THE ANVIL, 


BY CURTIS GUILD. 


Sing, brothers, in tune to the blows we deal, 
As we forge bright blades from the writhing s 


teel, 


And the warrior shall of the blacksmith think, 


When he hears the anvil’s iron clink. 
Heave up the sledge with a hearty swing, 
And the honest song of labor sing, 

While the clank of our anvils firm, shall be 
The stout smith’s chime for Liberty. 


The swarthy smiths with arms so brown, 
That swing the great sledge up and down— 
Their hearts are true, their blows are stout, 
That make the sparkles dance about; 


The reaper’s hook and the warrior’s brand 
We have fashioned oft with a skillful hand, 


When the sound of labor's music rang 


In the heavy anvils iron clang. 


The plowshare broad, and the sickle bright, 
And the gleaming spear for freedom’s fight, 
Stout weapons for the true and brave, 

But never a shackle for the slave. 

So, brothers, with a hearty swing, 

Let the sound of our heavy hammers ring— 
May the musie of our anvils be 

A cheering chime for Liberty. 


Bright blades they forge for the true and brave, 
But never a bond to bind the slave, 

And the chorus of their song shall be, 

Strike, brothers, strike for Liberty! 


Long may the sound in labor's van 

Be the hammer of the artisan, 

And the son of labor longs to see 

Each arm that wields the hammer, free. 
When the banner borne in freedom’s wars, 
(Our country’s glorious stripes and stars,) 
Dimmed by no stain, shall ne'er be furled, 
But float for freedom round the world. 


*Mid the sound of the murky forge’s roar, 
And the flash of the red and gleaming ore, 
Who toil with lighter hearts, than we 
That beat to freedom’s melody ? 


eee 


MANGANESE : A NEW APPLICATION OF IT, 


According to the London Mining Journal, from which the statements in this 
article are derived, Mr. Brunner has communicated to the French Academy of Sei- 
ence, the results of some experiments he has made relative to the reduction of the 
ores of manganese to the state of metal. Interest in the subject is increased by 
the recent discovery of the new metal, aluminium, the combination of which with 
other metals having given these matters quite a new character, and manganese 
may hereafter contribute to increase the circle of these new metals. The process 
and result are thus described:—The reduction of the ores of manganese 
to metal, is effected exactly in the same manner as aluminium. Half fill an 
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earthern crucible with alternate layers of fluor-spar, soda, and ore of manganese, 
in thin layers of from 1-10th to 2-10ths inch, by taking two portions of fluor- 
spar to one portion of soda, then press down the mixture with a pestle, so as to 
leave as little interstices as possible ; cover it with a layer of dry common salt, 
about half the quantity of the mixture, and cover the whole with a layer of fluor- 
spar, broken in pieces the size of a pea. This last substance serves to prevent the 
mixture from being forced out of the crucible by the rather violent effect of the 
reaction. The crucible, thus charged and furnished with its cover, is placed in a 
blast or reverberatory furnace. The heat at first must be very low, gradually in- 
creasing to a bright red heat. Long before the incandescence of the crucible the 
reduction takes place. A hissing noise proceeding from the center of the mass, 
and a yellow flame issuing from the crucible, indicates a favorable proceeding. 
This done, keep the fire up until it becomes red hot. A quarter of an hour will 
accomplish the reduction. The apparatus is allowed to cool, by closing up all 
openings in the furnace. To obtain the produce, break the crucible, and the 
metal will be found reduced in the shape of a single button at the bottom of the 
crucible. The quantity of metal is not obtained by the first fire, as shown by 
theory. The analysis of fluorine has for its composition the formula Mn F', from 
which (taking the figures of Regnault) 100 portions of sodium ought to dissolve 
203.5 portions of fluorine to form 183.5 portions of fluoride of sodium, and furnish 
120 parts of manganese. With a little more than the half of these proportions 
the operation ought to be satisfied. It sometimes occurs that the metal is not 
quite melted : in that case the contents of the crucible must be pounded in a 
steel mortar into small pieces, and then undergo a second fusion, by covering it 
with dry common salt, or dry potassa, mixed with a tenth of nitrate of potash. 
Then, by the same process, the several small particles are united into one button. 

Experience teaches that borax must not be used as a flux in the process, the 
metal evidently becoming impaired by its use. Manganese thus prepared pos- 
sesses qualities essentially opposite to those commonly attributed to it. Its color 
is that of cast-iron ; it is brittle, and in no way resists the action of the hammer, 
or other mechanical forces. It is very hard, and proof against a steel file, destroy- 
ing, on the contrary, the hardest steel instrument. It is capable of taking the 
most perfect polish. It does not change when exposed to a temperature more than 
usually damp. It has been preserved in polished samples during two months in 
the atmosphere of a laboratory, surcharged at all times with various damp 
vapours, without the polish having in any way suffered by it. Heated on a 
sheet of platina, it assumes very nearly the same hues as steel before attaining a 
brown color, by being covered with a layer of oxide. The specific gravity 
varies in different samples between 7.138 and 7.206. 

It is not attracted by the magnet either when in a state of powder or metal. 
Acids affect it considerably. In concentrated sulphuric acid it gives, when cool; 
but a feeble issue of gas, which seems to be hydrogen proceeding from the water 
contained in the acid. Heated with the same acid, it produces sulphuric acid and 
dissolves. Weak sulphuric acid easily dissolves it at ordinary temperatures. Nitric 
acid dissolves it rapidly. The same with hydrochloric acid, even when very much 
diluted with water; the same with acetic acid. 

Undoubtedly manganese thus prepared will be applied to useful purposes. The 
hardness of the metal renders it suitable for mechanical purposes, An angular 
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piece of the metal may advantageously be used in lieu of a diamond to cut glass, 
and even to work steel and other metals. Engravers will be able to profit by the 
use of it. The polish it is capable of taking renders it applicable for the mirrors 
of optical instruments. Although it cannot be wrought, it may be cast into 
moulds as easily as cast-iron ; in fine, the alloys of this metal may easily be made 
use of. It would merit the attention of steel manufacturers, as it is known that 
all good steels contain certain quantities of manganese. It was even considered 
indispensable during some time to add cement powder matter, containing the 
ores of this metal, for the manufacture of steel. The valuable variety of steel 
known by the name of “ wootz” probably owes its origin to a similar addition. 
Skill and industry will decide many uses to which this now available metal may 
be used in the arts and science. 


PPR LPL 


THE COAL WEALTH OF WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


No State in the Union is richer in its mineral and other resources; and the 
time is not distant when they will be more fully and profitably developed. The 
coal fields of Western Virginia, it is stated, are two hundred miles long by one 
hundred wide, giving a working area of twenty thousand square miles. At the 
falls of the Kanawha, the coal seams in the mountain aggregate one hundred and 
twenty feet in thickness. The Kanawha Star says :— 

It is not believed, that the quantity or quality of the coal in the mountains 
about the falls of Kanawha are any better, if as good, as several of the other lo- 
calities named. Indeed, the Elk cannel coal has long been acknowledged as 
superior to any, and the Coal River next to it. Taking one hundred and twenty 
feet as the thickness which has been found to exist, (and much more may be dis 
covered where none is now known,) and twenty thousand square miles as the area 
of this Western Virginia coal field, and taking a square foot in the bank as equiv- 
alent to a bushel of coal after being mined, we have 66,908,160,000,000 bushels 
of coal, which, at two cents a bushel, amounts to $1,338,163,200,000. But, to 
avoid even the appearance of extravagance, let the estimate be made at only one- 
half the quantity actually measured in the Kanawha hills, and we have 
$669,081,600,009 for the value of these coal fields, without including the value of 
the surface as land for agricultural and horticultural purposes. 


eee 


REDUCTION OF IRON ORES, 


According to the Mining Journal, Mr. Knowles’ process for the reduction of 
iron ores, consists in heating pure ores in retorts, and passing into them carbo- 
hydrogen from the coking of bituminous coal, or carbonic oxyde from the combus- 
tion of cvals, The ore, when reduced, is transferred to and worked in puddling 
furnaces. If steel be the object, the iron is suffered to remain in the retorts a 
longer time, Sterling's processes for the conversion of cast into bar iron are very 
ingenious. To a given weight of cast iron, about one-twentieth to one-fifth as 
much scrap iron is added most conveniently by putting the scrap iron into the 
hollows, which it is designed to fill by cast iron ran directly from a blast furnace, 
the pigs are then puddled as usual, taking care that the whole be thoroughly 
melted. The conversion of cast iron into steel is desirable, if it can be effected 
rapidly and economically ; for articles might be cast directly from a blast fur- 
nace or cupola, and then steeled to a greater or less depth without altering its 
form, inasmuch as only a small quantity of carbon, a small percentage of the 
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weight, is required to be removed. For a large number of purposes, this stecling 
need not proceed to a great depth, especially where toughness of body is not a 
requisite. Attempts have been made to effect this decarbonization of cast iron 
by burning off a part of the carbon in it, since it is known that the intermediate 
qualities of steel between bar and cast iron are due to its intermediate state of 
carbonization. 


me 


STATISTICS OF THE IRON MANUFACTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


The following results, (which we condense from the London Mining Journal, 
the best authority in England in such matters,) have been collected from various 
authorities, including Marshall’s Statistics, Porters’s Progress of the Nation, Re- 
turns from the Iron Districts and from the Custom-house to Parliament, showing 
at different periods, from 1788 to 1857, the prodigious wealth created for the 
British empire, out of materials abundant, and otherwise useless, by the inventions 
of Henry Cort :-- 





IRON MANUFACTURE. 


1. The total make of pig iron annually with pit coal, from 1788 to 1856, is 
more than 60,000,000 tons. 

2. The total make of rolled and other forms of wrought-iron, allowing for waste, 
is 30,000,000 tons, and the saving to the country, at £30 per ton, the average 
price previously paid for foreign iron, is £900,000,000. 

3. The total saving by railway conveyance is estimated by Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, to be now progressing at the rate of £40,000,000 annually, and the aggregate 
saving for the last twenty-seven years may be estimated at £300,000,000, being 
more than the whole cost of the railways referred to by Mr. Stephenson. 

4. The total quantity and value of British iron of all sorts and steel exported, 
from 1792 to May 31, 1857, is not less than 16,987,167 tons, and the value re- 
ceived from foreign countries, £179,975,345 sterling. 

5. The total value of hardware and cutlery exported, from 1805 to 1857, at 
different periods, is £85,394,864 sterling. 

6. The total value of machinery, steam-engines, &c., exported, from 1822, to 
1857, is £25,192,555 sterling. 

7. The total general amount saved by increased export, received from foreign 
countries, is £290,562,764 sterling. 

8. The total amount saved by decreased import, from 1792 to 1857, being so 
much less paid to foreign countries for bar-iron, is £33,778,540. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The amount saved by 30,000,000 tons of bar and other forms of wrought-iron, 
made out of materials abundant, and otherwise useless, and by the employment 
of 600,000 of the working classes for three or four generations, £900,000.000 ; 
total amount saved by railway conveyance, £300,000,000 ; total, £1,200,000,000. 

The total saving now adding to the wealth of the nation is not less than 
£100,000,000 annually. 

DIFFERENCE OF EXPORT AND IMPORT. 

Total amount saved by increased export, £290,662,764 ; total amount saved 
by decreased import, £33,778,540. 

The total number of puddling, balling, and healing furnaces, patented by Henry 
Cort and now in use in Great Britain, is estimated by Mr. Truran, late engineer 
at the Cyfartha and Dowlais Ironworks, to be 8,200, while the grooved rollers, 
also patented by Henry Cort in 1783, are now used by this and ali other nations 
for making bar and other forms of wrought-iron, at the rate of 20 tons for 1, 
in the same time, and with the same number of hands, as compared with the forge 
hammer. ‘The total number of furnaces patented by Henry Cort in 1783 and 
1784, and now used for making iron in this and all other countries, is not less 
than 16,000. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES ON AN IMPROVED PLAN. 


A foreign invention for the improved manufacture of boots and shoes, consists 
in forming the under sole and seat of the heel in one piece, and in so forming the 
heel that it may be easily adjusted in the seat, while from the construction and 
fitting thereof it may be readily removed, repaired, and refitted, or a new one 
substituted in lieu thereof. Where desired, passages or grooves are formed in 
the inner top surface, which communicate with the atmosphere, and through per- 
forations in the inner sole, with the foot; there is stamped, or otherwise formed 
from leather, gutta-percha, or suitable material for the under-sole of boots 
and other like articles, a piece which forms the sole*waist. and seat of the heel. 
The seat is hollowed in the center, and is formed on the inside with a sunk flange 













i 








‘ or rim for the reception of the heel, which is constructed as follows :—a circular 
y metal disc, with a collar screw threaded on the outside, is made; this collar hangs 
; down at right angles, or nearly so, from the disc, and the space between the out- 
i side of the collar and the outer and under edge of the disc, forms a rim which 
: rests upon, and is free to turn round, in the flange on the inside of the heel seat ; 
there is next screwed on a leather or other suitable heel-piece, over the screw 
f thread on the collar, and secured by a pin which passes through the leather and 
' collar. On letting out this pin, the leather or other piece, can be removed from 





the metal collar, and a fresh one screwed on. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN MANUFACTURING CAST STEEL, 
The following is the description of a method of making cast steel, for which a 
patent has been recently granted to G. Brown, of Swinton, England, and described 
in the last (October) number of Newton’s London Magazine :— 


sy aha Pe 






“The patentee puts into a common melting pot charcoal bar-iron, clipped in 
pieces, of about one-and-a-half inches long, and adds thereto good charcoal pig- 
Iron, in the proportion of one part, more or less, by weight of pig-iron, to three 
parts, more or less, of the clipped bar-iron. This combination of metals is melted 
in the usual manner, and then run into ingot molds. By this process cast-steel is 
obtained, suitable for any purpose to which cast steel, made on the old plan, can 
be applied—the various qualities of steel required, being obtained by slightly 
varying the proportions of the bar and pig-iron. Taking 40 pounds weight as 
the standard of an ingot, from seven to twelve pounds of pig metal are used, and 
the remainder is made of bar-iron; these proportions would produce a cast-steel 
suitable for most purposes. Thus, for cast-steel to be manufactured into edge 
tools, ten pounds of pig metal are added to thirty pounds of bar-iron. For table 
H knives, eight pounds of pig metal are combined with thirty-two pounds of bar- 
iron ; and for hard steel, twelve pounds of pig metal are added to twenty-eight 
pounds of bar-iron. But as almost all irons differ in hardness and quality, these 
proportions must, to a slight degree, be modified according to the judgment of 
‘ the melter.” 

The nature of this improvement consists in smelting charcoal bar and charcoal 
pig iron together. If the mixture of these two kinds of iron can produce good 
cast steel, the invention is a good one on account of its great simplicity. 
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ZINC FOR SHIP BUILDING. 

It has, according to New York Shipping List, for some time been proposed to 
construct vessels of zinc. A zine vessel, while it is hardly inferior in strength to 
one of iron, is said to possess many advantages over the latter. It will cause no 
deviation of the compass; the plates not being liable to corrode or rust, do not 
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require painting ; in ordinary eases of collision, while iron would in all probability 
crack or break, causing a leakage in the vessel, zinc would yield and bend with- 
out endangering the safety of the vessel and hands, or interrupting her course ; 
in the event of stranding near shore, and in a position and under circumstances 
allowing salvages, the zinc hull might be cut or sawed in pieces, having a real 
value, while the iron hull would be abandoned as worthless, 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


Dr. Charles T. Jackson, the eminent chemist and geologist of Boston, has been 
employed by the government of the United States to investigate the chemical 
and other characteristics of “sorgho sucre.” The following is from that gentle- 
man’s report to the Agricultural Bureau, (under the charge of the indefatigable 
naturalist, D. J. Browne.) It will be of some interest to many of the readers of 
the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


On the 29th of October, 1856, I received from the Patent-office a bottle of 
expressed juice of the sorghum saccharatum, procured from plants raised upon the 
government grounds in Washington. This juice, after being strained through 
fine linen, had a specific gravity of 1.062; and, after boiling, and the separation 
of an albuminous scum, 1.055. ‘'Three-and-a-half fluid ounces of the strained juice 
evaporated at 212° F., until it became a dense straw-yellow syrup, too thick to 
run; when cold, gave 217 grains of saccharine matter. That portion of the juice 
which had been freed from albuminous matter, and filtered through paper, gave, 
on evaporation of a fluid ounce, 73 grains of thick yellow syrup, which, being 
dissolved in absolute alcohol, left 9 per cent of mucilaginous substances containing 
starch. The alcohol took up 69 grains of saccharine matter. This is equal to 
14.36 per cent on the juice. 

Other portions of the juice were operated upon by lime-water and bone-black, 
and filtered and evaporated to syrup. A small proportion of crystalized sugar 
was obtained from the bottom of the vessel, in which the syrup had stood for 
some days. A pot of the juice, diluted with warm water; with the addition of a 
little yeast, fermented and produced spirit, which, on being separated by distil- 
lation, was found to be an agreeably flavored alcohol, having, as M. Vilmorin 
stated, a slight noyau taste. Good judges declared that it would make excellent 
brandy spirit. According to the experiments of Vilmorin, the amount of absolute 
alcohol obtained from the juice is a fraction over 6 per cent. 

On the 3d of November, I also received from the Patent-office two parcels of 
the sorghum plant, in different stages of ripeness. That with quite ripe seeds 
was by far the sweetest, while the green one, which was just in flower, contained 
but very little saccharine matter. One thousand grains, taken from the middle 
of the ripe stalk, when peeled, gave 670 grains of pith, from which the juice was 
separated. The latter, on being evaporated to a thick syrup, gave 90 grains of 
saccharine matter, or 9 per cent on the weight of the stalk. Another sample 
gave, from 24 ounces of the pith, 217 grains of thick syrup, or 12 per cent. Thus 
we have from 180 to 240 pounds of saccharine matter, in the form of a dense 
syrup, to a ton (2,000 pounds) of the stalks. By means of a screw-press, I sep- 
arated the juice from some of the canes, which had a specific gravity of 1.0987. 

Being desirous to ascertain the saccharine value of the sorghum raised in Mas- 
sachusetts, I obtained from Captain R. A. Wainright, of the U.S. Arsenal at 
Watertown, in this State, five plants, which had been cultivated on the arsenal 
grounds. Sixteen ounces of one of these plants, nearly ripe, gave 9} ounces of 
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clear pith, which I exhausted of its saccharine matter by means of boiling, dis- 
tilled water, aud pressure. This liquid, on evaporation, gave 742 grains of thick 
syrup, too dense to pour from the vessel when cold. The yield of saccharine 
matter in this case was 10.6 per cent. 

Another and riper sample, from the same parcel, yielded, from 1,000 grains of 
the stalk, 640 grains of pith, and 146 grains of thick syrup, or 14.6 per cent of 
saccharine matter. On expression, the plant yielded a clear, sweet juice, having 
a specific gravity of 1.0975. 

Awa ysis or THE Bacasst.—One hundred grains, dried at 212 Fahrenheit, 
and burned in a platinum vessel, left 1.6 per cent of gray ashes. Having thus 
determined the proportion of inorganic matter in the bagasse, I burned a large 
quantity for further experiment. It was found that the ash consisted of the fol- 
lowing ingredients :— 


Silicic acid........... Per cent 14.40 | Lime ...........+.-.Per cent 18.80 
Phosphoric acid............... | 18.42] Magnesia...... 9.60 
Sulphuric acid..... cecseceee 28.70; Traces of oxyd of iron, 

Gets é siadnccncines beaana 8.70 | carbonic acid, and loss.,..... 0.68 
TH hbk s cas es os nc dnnawe 8.10 omneemenie 
GOIN ear Nees cievecasetesas 9.60 100.00 


This analysis shows that gypsum (sulphate of lime) will operate favorably, as 
a fertilizer, on this plant; and it is evident that the bagasse ash would serve as a 
good manure for the crop. 


COMMISSION ON THE SALE AND PURCHASE OF GRAIN, 
The following rates of commission adopted by the Chicago Board of Trade, 
October, 1855, are now in force :— 
COMMISSION ON SALE OF GRAIN, ETC. 


Le re ae TT Seer: 2 2c. 
Cosn, ante, One O11 other Grainne... <co00s 0000 t084 ese cen cente le. 

On sales of other products, or property of any kind, over $100 24 p.c. 
Ditto, ditto, under $100.. 0.2... cece ccc cceces caeeyis Beso 


The above without advance or acceptance—that to be subject to agreement. With- 
out agreement— 


POMC sh cehel eee Vceeeeaeevascugeapecées. eresepess 
i A ee nn <r Pm mr Peer ee 
For guarantying sales .....sccsecesccsvcccscccseccsececccenes 


On withdrawal of consignment, 2} per cent on amount of expenses incurred, and 1} 
per cent on invoice. On charters, 24} per cent on freight list. For effecting marine 
insurance, the return premium and scrip, 


COMMISSION ON PURCHASES OF GRAIN, ETC, 


For purchasing wheat from canal boats or warehouse......per bush. 
DIU, GURWO, PALIPORUS. 10 SUIGI LOUK... occccsccecanearecacces eve 
For pGrghanaieay Wet By COO ooo ce ccc cc cece cccscccases 
Ditto, ditto, oats ........ odie bee Wes oe 

For purchasing corn, oats, or other grain, in less quantities than cargo. 
Ditto, all other property over $100 .......seeeeeees ence 
SP US IE DE ool, cob e ic back oe ewok sds ceccoccccccce 


(The above with funds in hand.) 
For negotiating bille, without agreement. ..........e2eeeeeeeeeee 


All expenses actually incurred to be added. The risk of loss by fire, (unless written 
order to insure,) and of robbery, theft, and other unavoidable occurrences, if the usual 
care be taken to secure the property, is in all cases to be borne by the proprietors of 
the goods. Interest to be charged as per agreement ; without agreement, 10 per cent 
to be the rate. 
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THE GINSENG OF COMMERCE. 


In the Chinese pharmacoperia the herb styled ginseng stands pre-eminent, and, 
where money is of secondary consideration, no medicine is manufactured without 
its entering into the component parts. Its very name implies the wonderful pow- 
ers ascribed to it, signifying the “medicine of immortality.” Formerly none but 
the wealthy used it, as it was at all times worth more than three times its weight 
in silver, and frequently its weight in gold. Volumes have been written upon it 
by the most distinguished Chinese savans, and the great aim of their physicians 
is to produce that compound of ginseng with other productions which shall insure 
immortality to man. 

The plant is small, growing about a foot in height, and producing scarlet ber- 
ries at its summit. As the root is brought to market, after being cured. it occurs 
in pieces two or three inches in length ; is of a yellow or reddish color, and bitter 
taste. It is found upon the rugged slopes of the mountains which extend through 
Mongolia, Mantchouria, and Chinese Tartary ; and every year conventions of the 
herbalists of the empire are held near to some great lamesary, or sacred town, for 
its collection, together with other herbs. In 1709 a great scarcity of the article 
was experienced, and the emperor commissioned ten thousand Tartars to collect 
it through the northern portions of the empire, on condition that each soldier 
should give two cathes of the best, and receive for the rest its weight in silver. 

From this epitome will be seen the relation which this little plant bears to the 
people of China; and thus matters stood till about fifty years ago, when a herb 
was discovered on both the Rocky and Alleghany Mountains which has proved 
to be analogous in every respect to the Chinese ginseng. From that time a mod- 
erate export has continued in the article, of great importance when its foreign 
value is considered, and also that it is a production of those interior portions of 
our country capable of but little foreign traffic. ,It is in many instances culti- 
vated in Kentucky and some of the Western States, but as a general thing is 
gathered on its native hills. Our own pharmaceutists have, however, failed to 
find those extraordinary qualities attributed to it by the Celestials, although it 

is proved beyond question to be in every respect an analogous plant. The export 
in 1821 from New York, the first year in which it is included in the import 
tables, was 352,992 pounds, valued at $171,786; and from that time it has fluc- 
tuated between 75,000 and 600,000 pounds per annum. The year of the greatest 
export was 1841, when 640,967 pounds, of the value of $437,245, were exported ; 
and that of the least, the year 1854, wher only 37,941 pounds, worth $17,399, 
were shipped. This accession has reduced the price somewhat, and the crude 
now sells in the seaports of China at $75 and $100 per picul of 133 pounds. 

Taking this into account with the large percentage of profit, even at its pres- 
ent reduced rate, it seems strange the export has not advanced; yet it might be 
attributed to the fact that it is not a regular article of cultivation, although 
our statistics would seem to show that such an undertaking might be highly 
remunerative. 

It is of ready growth, and particularly on a highland and rocky situation, pro- 
ducing the finest specimens in the cold northern regions of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and the Canadas. The quantity at present transmitted to China is in all 
probability used only in those portions of the empire accessible to Europeans ; 

for, if we are to beleve Messrs. Huc & Gabet, it still retains its full ancient value 
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in the interior and northern provinces, showing that the traffic in this article is 
guarded as vigilantly as that in any other foreign productions. California has 
an extensive range of climate, and land, now utterly valueless, might, by the culti- 
vation of this plant, be made at least profitable, in supplying an article so highly 
valued by one of the most populous nations on the face of the globe; and that 
State contains 50,000 representatives of this Eastern people, who would con- 
sume no inconsiderable portion. And in the event of England and France, pos- 
sibly in conjunction with the United States, forcing the Chinese emperor into a 
more enlightened policy, whereby the interior of his vast empire shall be opened 
to our commerce, perhaps the cultivation of ginseng within that State may not 
be entirely unworthy of consideration, if of the least importance. 


THE TAPIOCA OF COMMERCE, 

According to the Scientific American, one of the best conducted publications 
of its class, there are two varieties of the cassava plant, both natives of South 
America—the one is the bitter and the other the sweet cassava, but both are 
used for food. The first in its natural state is highly poisonous, and the Indians 
use its juice to poison their arrows. It is from the cassava that tapioca is made, 
but with all the poison removed. The poisonous principle has been found to be 
very volatile, hence, by submitting the roots to the action of heat, it is all driven 
off; it is only when it is eaten raw that it is highly dangerous. The roots are 
first washed, then reduced to pulp, and the juice allowed to drain out. The pulp 
is then heated in a pan until it becomes slightly roasted; when in this state it 
forms cassava bread, the principal food of the natives. The juice which has been 
allowed to filter from the pulp is of a milky color, and is allowed to settle for 
some time in wooden dishes, A deposit of starch then falls to the bottom; the 
poisonous juice is now run off, the starch washed, and all the moisture driven off 
by putting it on hot plates until it is dry. It is afterwards granulated in sieves, 
and in that state forms the tapioca of which very excellent puddings are made. 
The heating of this starch on the hot plates drives off all the poison. 

Recent experiments have been made in France by distilling the cassava root 
and condensing the vapors, for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of its pois- 
onous properties. A very small quantity of prussic acid was thus obtained, about 
0.004 per cent of the vapor, but the roots employed in the experiments were not 
fresh, hence it is reasonable to suppose that they contain more of this volatile 
poison when fresh dug from the ground. as cows have instantly dropped down 
dead from eating them. No other poisonous substance was found. Cassava 
contains a great amount of starch, no less than 23 per cent, and 5 per cent of 
sugary matter. 


OO nn en nnn 


WOOL GROWING IN CALIFORNIA, 


There are, according to the Scientific American, strong indications that Cali- 
fornia is to be, ere Jong, a State from which large quantities of wool will be ex- 
ported. The California Farmer, of June 13th, 1857, states that one firm com- 
menced the year 1856 with the importation of one hundred and twenty sheep 
from Australia, They were thin and sickly when they arrived. In a brief time 
they were taken to Sacramento, and a shepherd provided. The number had been 
reduced by death and sale to ninety-six, of which seventy-seven were ewes and 
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nineteen rams. They commenced in April with the above-named stock, (ninety- 
six in all,) which at the present time amounts to two hundred and twenty-six— 
being an increase of one hundred and thirty, or equal to 150 per cent in stock on 
the seventy-seven ewes. Although this was but the first year, and the sheep had 
to become acclimated, yet the lambs produced are improved in size, form, and 
weight, showing this improvement by reason of the climate; and in addition to 
~ all this, at the shearing of these sheep in May, the amount of wool taken was six 
hundred pounds, and sold at forty-five cents per pound, or $270 cash. 


OR ee 


PROFITABLE FARMING IN WISCONSIN, 
The North Pepin (Dann County) Independent gives the yield of twenty-seven 
acres, as reported by A. B. Hicks, an enterprising and thorough farmer, residing 
about three miles from that village :-— 


4 acre, 20 bush, at $4 00 $80 00 
- 100 1,000 00 


Oats seer eer eevee ee eseeeteeeeeeee ( oe 1 00 


Potatoes ; ) 1 00 
os 1 25 


Making a total of,.....cssscceccseee 
One thousand dollars of which, the Independent says, is a clear profit. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN HEMP AND COTTON PLANT, 
We noticed the fact some time since, in the Merchants’ Magazine, of the dis- 


covery of this singular production, by a Mrs. Beaumont, growing wild in the 
southwest part of Wisconsin. The discoverer, as we learn, has since cultivated 
it with great success, having now some fifteen or sixteen acres of it growing on 
her farm. A correspondent of Life Illustrated has furnished that journal with an 
interesting description of the plant; and the editors have seen specimens of the 
produce, and express their surprise at the value of the discovery. Mrs. Beaumont 


thus describes it :— 

From a single root that I transplanted there sprung up about twenty stalks, 
measuring fifteen to seventeen feet each in height, having upwards of three hun- 
dred pods containing the cotton, with about fifty to sixty seeds in each pod. It 
can be planted in the spring, and may be cut in the fall; it bleaches itself almost 
white as it stands in the field, and yields from three to four tons of good hemp or 
flax to the acre. The hemp or flax is the produce of the stalk, and the cotton is 
the head or bulb of the plant. It requires but little labor to cultivate it, for 
when once planted it will remain in the ground for several years, throwing out 
fresh shoots and stalks every year. The hemp (when stripped from the stalk) 
requires to be dressed, of course, and the flax should be heckled in the usual way ; 
the cotton, too, should be dressed with a cotton gin, the same as they dress cotton 
grown in the South. I believe that this plant may be cultivated in any part of 
the world, and I think it will grow and thrive on almost any soil, (if it is not too 
stiff,) but rich black loam suits it the best. 


The discovery of this valuable plant proves at once that cotton can be grown at 
the North as well as at the South, and it may produce a great revolution in the 
cotton trade. The specimens of the plant that we have seen are as follows :— 
No. 1. A specimen of the coarse hemp, before it is dressed. 2. Specimen of the 
hemp or flax, dressed, but not bleached. 3. Specimen of the bleached flax, ready 
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for combing and carding. 4. Specimen of the bleached flax, combed and carded. 
5. Specimen of the bleached flax, carded with a little wool. 6. Specimen of the 
bleached flax, spun into coarse and fine thread. 7. Specimen of the knitting-work 
‘ from the coarse and fine thread. 8. Specimen of the raw cotton, fine quality and 
middling. 9. Specimen of half cotton and half wool, carded together. 








STATISTICS OF POPULATION, &c. 


eee 


CENSUS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, IN 1855, 


From the official publication of the census of the State of New York, in the 
year 1855, we derive the facts embodied in the following statements :— 


FAMILIES AND DWELLINGS. 


The number of these, with the average number of persons in each, in 1850 and 
1855, compared with those of the United States (white and free colored) and 
Canada were :— 

DWELLINGS, FAMILIES, 


Total Persons Total Persons 
Year. number, in each,* number. in each.* 


New York State ......... stew 1850 473,936 6.53 566,869 5.46 
BOW TOPE GAG, wccrcccsaceons 1850 87,677 13.60 93,608 5.47 
New York State ......... . 1855 622,325 6.64 663,124 5.23 
New York city. a PS EP TE ETE 1855 42,668 14.79 126,558 4.97 
United States....ccccsccccece 1850 8,862,837 5.94 3,593,195 5.55 
AN inka ah ann «baad >* 1851 pile uae ene 293,667 6.27 


If the number of married persons be considered as equaily divided between the 
sexes, the resulting half is found to be 36,617 less than the reported number of 
families. In most countries, where the facts have been obtained, it is observed 
that the number of wives, at any time, somewhat exceeds that of husbands, chiefly 
from the absence of the latter in other countries. The term “ family,” in the 
census, must therefore imply other than the ordinary association of husband, wife, 
children, and other inmates, in at least the number of instances denoted by the 
above excess. 


DWELLINGS—THEIR MATERIAL, NUMBER, AND VALUE, 


The following table shows the actual and relative number, and the average 
value of dwellings of different kinds, in the State, in 1855 :— 
Av'ge 
Kind, Number. Percentage. value. 
CI aii a ec i ik OSaWs ganee 7,536 1.44 $6,997 
POS cusuedeeende gerne eseeatsae eon 57,450 10.97 5,500 
PIE GUVekSGKSs Sod oes ¥ 44s Setuveoureeee 897,638 76.49 785 
Sy a v0 SE an 6 tao KAU UUW ENT vac ecle nde’ $8,092 6.35 46 
Ec th be 8h cb vaahkeee Vebe sees Cegdesees 22,240 4.25 234 


517,956¢ 100.00 Av.$1,851 





* Average number of persons in each, 

+ This class includes temporary dwellings, shantees, huts, plank, board, block, and other houses 
not belonging to the other classes. 

¢ Of 4,268 no particulars were given. 
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Of the dwellings in the city of New York, the returns are as follows :-— 








Total No. value 
Kind, number, not given, Value given. 
ek ees oa eee ee Be ae ao gals 1,617 13 $32,267,340 
SWUM oa ie rcncpccsecdodes sadeeseeys 29,977 208 211,531,806 
Preee:. . Se i ROR 10,595 1038 28,900,745 
Es éncing bhai alicdn Sian kek ed eucsee eae 838 46 481,920 
WOM oc ik oc ahawaneeeeecn kas 42,668 511 $2738,481,811 


It thus appears that the total value of dwellings reported, in 1855, was 
$273,481,811 in the city, and $664,899,967 in the State of New York, being an 
average of $6,409 in the former and $1,351 in the latter. It is to be remarked 
that the value of the lot was included with dwellings in cities and villages, but 
not upon farms. 

OWNERS OF LAND. 

The number of all classes reported as holding land, by deed, contract, or per- 
petual lease, was 361,013, or 10.41 per cent of the total population. The num- 
ber in New York City was 14,784, or 2.34 per cent. We have no data for 
comparison with other periods or other countries. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


In 1840, the returns relating to the occupations of the people included persons 
of both sexes. The number of those in the whole State then reported to be em- 
ployed in mining was 1,898; in agriculture, 455,954 ; in commerce, 28,468 ; in 
manufactures and trades, 173,193; in navigating the ocean, 5,511; in internal 
navigation, 10,167 ; in learned professions and engineering, 14,111. 

In 1845, there were reported, 253,292 farmers, 20,758 merchants, 13,088 me- 
chanics, 3,549 attorneys, 4,399 clergymen, with an aggregate salary of $1,531,287, 
and 4,610 physicians and surgeons. 

In 1850, the returns concerning occupation were limited to the male popula- 
tion over fifteen years of age, and (though very defective) presented the following 
results :—Number employed in commerce, trade, manufactures, mechanic arts, 
and mining, 312,697 ; in agriculture, 313,980; in labor, not agricultural, 196,613 ; 
in the army, 1,462 ; sea and river navigation, 23,243 ; law, medicine, and divinity, 
14,258 ; other pursuits requiring education, 11,104; government civil service, 
4,985 ; domestic service, 6,324; other occupations, 3,628 ;—total, 888,294. 

In 1855, the schedule of occupation required a specific return of each adult 
male above the age of fifteen years, and of females having a regular employment 
other than the ordinary duties of the household. The following is a list of 
these reported in the State as giving employment to 1,000 or more persons, in 
the order of their numbers in the State, with which is combined the number in 
each class in the city of New York :— 





Occupations. City. State. Occupations, City. State. ‘ 
Warareres. «ksi s'o00 198 821,930] Blacksmiths....... 2,611 16,948 
Laborers.......00. 19,748 115,800] Dressmakers & seam- 

Servants.... ..... 81,749 68,441 stresses......... 7,436 16,939 

Carpenters.......+. 6,901 37,475 | Masons, plasterers, & 

Clerks, copyists, and bricklayers...... 8,684 13,781 
accountants...... 18,897 80,359 | Painters, varnishers, 

TR i eae 8 s 12,609 29,236 and glaziers...... 8,400 10,081 

Boot & shoemakers.. 6,745 24,804 | Teachers......... ‘ 1,268 9,959 

Merchants......... 6,001 20,664 | Sailors and marines. 4,714 9,720 
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City. State. City. State. 
Boatmen and water- Stone & marblecut- 
WOR ci nics ccttens 1,004 9,156 ters & polishers... 1,755 4,076 
Grocers. ......ee0. 4,079 9,056 | Railroad employees. 623 4,006 
Coopers. ..s.eeeees 1,018 7,539 | Millers........00++ 130 8,917 
Carters & draymen.. 5,338 7,350 | Porters..... .... 8,052 8,916 
Cabinet-makers .... 2,606 6,656 | Saddle, harness, and 
Hotel & innkeepers. 109 8,755 trunk-makers.. 384 8,895 
é Tobacconists....... 1,996 8,744 | Mechanics (not oth- 
; Sawyers .....eeeee 285 3,729]  erwise specified). 836 8,837 
Shipcarpenters..... 1,146 8,632 | Brickmakers....... 38 1,627 
Laundresses..... . 2,568 8,557 | Policemen......... 1,164 1,513 
Tanners and curriers. 228 8,416 | Wheelwrights ..... 308 1,498 
Gardeners & florists. 644 8,269 | Manufacturers (not 
SUID cess kcihes 5038 3,256 | otherwise specifi'd) 182 1,448 
DAVOS C85 Sais 1,741 8,258 | Furnacemen....... 145 1,807 
Engineers ........ 867 3,180 ananeee keep- 
Tinsmiths .. sessed 897 8,160 OR a eng Cone 1,014 1,680 
Weavers....... eee 589 8,141 | Dealers (not “other- 
’ Molders.......<. x 593 8,114 wise specified)... 1,025 1,668 
: Lumbermen & deal- eco and 
M8 Shek 156 2,938 druggists. . ; 521 1,488 
' Hat and cap makers, 1,422 2,926 | Civil officers....... 316 1,427 
| Teamsters....... set 160 9,825 | Cooks .....c00. wa 155 1,424 
t Factory operators .. 207 2,477 Apprentices beees eee 591 1,421 
{ Agents........0- oe 935 2,340 | Miilwrights........ 30 1,262 
i Rerbeeh: xnaisa sends 997 2,142 | Brokers ..... er 649 = «1,283 
Hy Bookbinders....... 1,815 2,121 | Musicians ......... 146 1,177 
; Jewelers. .....000 1,099 2,055 | Brewers & distillers. 360 1,176 
: Machinists ..... aoe 1,714 6,309 | Carvers and gilders. 765 1,125 
t Buteners cacceges . 2,643 6,308 | Storekeepers .....- 837 1,120 
E PRYSGARS 6600s 1,252 6,010 | Upholsterers ...... 711 1,106 
3 Milliners......... 1,585 5,862 | Confectioners....... 704 1,088 
: Coach and wagon Clothiers........+. 403 1,084 
j SDONON in waxh'cns 440 5,637 | Builders .......... 575 1,081 
DARUOE Via soo ix ss 2,856 5,135 | Piano-makers...... 760 1,076 
Clergymen......... 393 4,810; Dairymen and milk- 
Lawyers 6. sik ccc 1,112 4,542 dealers .......+- 579 1,050 
PYROEE oc sinic\ <'s<'e 1,401 4,339 | Quarrymen......- 52 1,081 
Students ..ccccess 653 4,184 | Sash & blind. makers, 827 1,004 
Peddlers......000 1,889 4,131 











Each census has been defective in not exhibiting, in this connection, the num- 
ber of all ages and both sexes dependent upon the different professions and occu- 
pations for support. At present, this is left to estimate and vague conjecture. A 
column should be provided for this in future enumerations. 








CIVIL CONDITION. 


The census of 1855 is the first that affords data for comparison of the number 
of single, married, and widowed in the population. The general percentages of 
these were in the State :—Single, 60.08 ; married, 36.15 ; widowers, 1.02 ; and 
widows, 2.75. In the city, the percentages of these classes were :—Single, 60.92 ; 
married, 34.41 ; widowers, 1.04; and widows, 3.63. It is generally observed, 
that the biamber of widows is about twice as great as that of widowers. The re- 
turns of marriages relieve the subject of mystery, by exhibiting a correspondingly 
greater number of widowers united to previously unmarried females. 

Of 21,551 marriages reported as occurring in the State during the year pre. 
ceding June 1, 1855, the previous civil condition was as follows :— 
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, : Numbers. Per cent. 
Single males to single females. ..........+++ss000 17,935 83.2 


Single males to widows. ........ccccccccccscecees 565 2.7 
Widowers to single females..........00seeeseeeees 2,067 9.7 
Widowers t0 WidOW8. ......sccccesscecsseccecces 927 4.4 


The actual numbers here given are manifestly below the truth. The im- 
practicability of obtaining reliable statistics on this subject by the census is quite 
as apparent as in that of deaths. While the number of marriages during the 
year in the city of New York was returned as only 2,582, the official report of 
the city inspector for the corresponding months gave the number as 5,308. In 
raral districts, the number will often be found very nearly equal to the true num- 
ber, but probably in no instance was an accurate return of a county made. Liow- 
ever, it is not probable that the percentages would have been materially varied 
by the correct return of every marriage. 


EMIGRATION FROM EUROPE. 

The London Times of July 18, 1857, publishes some interesting statistics, 
going to show the increase in the number of emigrants leaving Great Britain, 
this year, (1857,) as compared with last year, (1856.) If the outpouring of the sons 
of labor from Liverpool, continues with the same force to the end of the year, 
there will have sailed from Liverpool alone nearly 17,000 more persons than 
took their departure in the year 1856 from the ports in the United Kingdom put 
together. For instance, the total emigration from Great Britain and Ireland in 
1856, was 176,554, of which number 127,558 souls left Liverpool alone, while 
only 19,191 sailed from London, 8,898 from Plymouth, 7,333 from Southampton, 
and so on. In the six months ending June 30th, 1857, 96,770 persons left Liver- 
pool for all foreign and colonial ports, being an increase of 36,084 as compared 
with the first half-year of 1856. ‘The number in the March quarter was 28,234, 
and in the quarter ending June 30, 68,441. The latter have been thus distri- 
buted :—48,263 have sailed in 135 ships for the United States of America; 
10,505 in 25 ships for Victoria; 6,778 in 25 ships for Canada; 2,032 in 5 ships 
for New South Wales; 604 in 2 ships for Tasmania; 160 in 4 ships for New 
Brunswick ; 33 in 6 ships for South America; 18 in 3 ships for the Mauritius ; 
15 in 2 ships for British Guiana; 15 in 2 ships for Prince Edward’s Island ; and 
13 in 1 ship for Adelaide. The greatest exodus took place in the month of 
April, 1857, when the increase, as compared with the corresponding month of 
1856, was 1io less than 10,694. The vast increase in the emigration from Liver- 
pool will be seen from the following figures, which represent the increase in each 
month as compared with thesame periods in 1856 :—In January, the increase was 
2,461; February, 4,380; March, 5,927; April, 10,694; May, 5,451 ; and June, 
7,163. The total increase has been distributed in tolerably equal proportions 
between the emigration to the United States, Canada, and the Australian Colo- 
nies, but, perhaps, the augmentation of the numbers proceeding to the Australian 
Colonies is greater in proportion than the increase in the emigration either to 
the United States or to Canada. 

IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES THROUGH CANADA, 

Among the facts connected with the emigration from Europe this year, is the 


large number of English and Irish emigrants who land in Canada, but pass on to 
the Western States instead of settling in the British provinces. Thus we learn 
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this, they under-estimate their own capacities, and thenceforward, relying on oth- 
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from the return made by the emigration agent at Hamilton, Canada West, that in 
the month of June, the number of emigrants arriving at that port was 9,414, of 
whom 2,193, or less than one-fourth part, remained in the couatry, the rest 
having left for the United States. And that a large proportion of these will 
eventually seek the same destination is evident from the returns for the whole 
year, which show the following result :—Total arrived at Hamilton since January 
Ist, 21,982; total left for the United States, 19,432; remaining in Canada, 
2,550. 

By this it appears that, out of 12,568 persons arriving at Hamilton previous 
to June, only 357 remained in the province when the report was made. The 
Hamilton Spectator thinks “it is to be regretted that large numbers still push 
their way on to the Western States, very few, in proportion to the numbers 
arriving, remaining in this province,” but suggests no reason or remedy for this 
direction which emigration has taken. The same thing is to be witnessed in 
other parts of Canada, although perhaps in a lesser degree. 





MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


eee 


SELF-RELIANCE NECESSARY TO SUCCESS IN BUSINESS, 


The leading editorials of the Boston Herald are generally devoted to brief and 
comprehensive essays on some topic of moral or social importance to the com- 
munity. ‘These essays seldom exceed half or two-thirds of a column of that jour- 
nal. We have frequently found occasion to transfer to our pages such of these 
essays as relate either to the prudential economies or the morals of trade. Such 
is the character of the subjoined; and although it inculeates views that we have 
frequently laid before the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine, we reproduce the 
article, under the conviction that such sentiments cannot too often be brought to 
the minds of the rising generation of our American merchants, and, indeed, busi- 
ness men generally. We do this, moreover, from the conviction that in the more 
permanent and durable form of a magazine, such articles will reach a larger 
class of readers :— 





* The work that should to-day be wrought, 

Defer not till to-morrow ; 

The help that should within be sought, 
Scorn from without to borrow; 

Old maxims these, but stern and true, 
They speak with trumpet tone ; 

To do, at once, what is to do, 
And trust ourselves alone.” 

Self-reliance, conjoined with promptness in the execution of our undertakings, 
is indispensable to success. And yet multitudes live a life of vacillation and 
consequent failure, because they remain undetermined what to do, or having de- 
cided that, have no confidence in themselves. Such persons need to be assured, 
but this assurance can be obtained in no other way than by their own sue- 
cesses in whatever they may attempt for themselves. If they lean upon others, 
they not only become dissatisfied with what they achieve, but the success of 
one achievement in which they are entitled to but partial credit, is no guar- 
anty to them that, unaided, they will not fail in their very next experiment. 

_ For want of self-reliance and decision of character, thousands are submerged 
in their first essays to make the voyage of life. Disappointed and chagrined at 
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ers, they take and keep a subordinate position, from which they rise, when they 
rise at all, with the utmost difficulty. When a young man attains his majority, 
it is better for him, as a general rule, to take some independent position of his 
own, even though the present remuneration be less than he would obtain in the 
service of others. When at work for himself, in a business which requires and 
demands foresight, economy, and industry, he will naturally develop the strong 
points of his character, and every day's experience will make him more manly 
and self-reliant. 

We do not say that such should not be the case with those who are employed 
as stipendiary agents for others; but when it is the case, the stipendiary is an 
exception to the class. If he renders his employer the specific services which 
were contracted for, he thinks he has done sufficient ; and it may be that he has 
rendered a full equivalent to his employer for the stipend which that employer 
has contracted to pay. But if the employee stops at this point, he is really in- 
juring himself. By-and-by, if he is at all enterprising, he means to undertake 
business on his own account. When that time arrives, he will wish that he had 
observed the peculiarities of goods, the traits of customers, and in his leisure 
time had made himself agreeable wi-h all the minutiz of the business in which 
he was brought up. He may neglect to do any of these on the ground that his 
employer did not employ him for such purposes, but he will at length ascertain 
that while injuring his employer by neglecting to take a thorough and personal 
interest in that employer’s business, he has injured himself tenfold. 

A glance at the business men ef our community, will show who have and who 
have not improved the opportunities of their earlier years. The former transact 
their business with ease, promptness, and profit. They are at home in their re- 
spective stores and counting-rooms. They rely upon themselves, and execute 
what they have to do with energy and dispatch. But those who shirked every- 
thing in their youth, are compelled to rely on their clerks and salesmen for ad- 
vice, and are never ready to act when occasions of profit arise. 

Let the young be counseled to rely upon themselves. We do not mean that 
the young should not be assisted in their studies and in their business ; but 
they should also be taught that what they can accomplish in, of, and by them: 
selves, is more—much more valuable to them, than anything which they accom- 
plish by the assistance of others. Many parents commit a lamentable error in 
this respect. ‘They lead their children to believe that they can do nothing with- 
out the constant assistance of their superiors, and after a while the child becomes 
impressed with that idea. Fortunate will it be for him when he emerges from 
the parental roof, if he can at once acquire the self-reliance which has been kept 
down at home—otherwise he must necessarily fail in whatever independent enter- 
prise he undertakes ; and in such a case, while the misfortune is his own, the 
fault lies at the door of misjudging parents rather than at his own. 


— 


INDUSTRY ; OR, SOMETHING TO DO, 


“ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” was said more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, by one “ who spake as never man” before; and Carlyle, in our 
own times, was not far from the truth when he said that “ work was worship.” 
These sayings crossed our mind as we ran our eye over the leading editorial 
essay ina late number of the Prairie Farmer, published in that bustling, busy 
city—Chicago. In transferring the article entire to the pages of the Merchants’ 
Magazine, we commend the illustrative anecdote in the second paragraph, of the 
young man who wanted something to do, and who did, and will always find 





it :— 

It is an old trick of despots, and a good one, to employ their subjects. Why ? 
To keep them out of mischief. Employed men are most contented. There is no 
conspiracy. Men do not sit down and coolly proceed to concoct iniquity so long 
as there is plenty of pleasant and profitable employment for body and mind. 
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Work drives off discontent, provided there is compensation in proportion to the 
amount of labor performed. There must bea stimulus. God never intended a 
man should sweat without eating of the fruits of his labor—reaping a reward, 
more than he intended the idle man should revel in plenty and grow gouty on 
luxuries. Industry is a great peacemaker—a mind-your-own-business citizen. 
Something to do, renders the despairing good-natured and hopeful—stops the ery 
of the hungry, and promotes all virtue. The best men are the most industrious ; 
the most wealthy work the hardest. You don’t believe it? Then, my dear sir, 
you are deceived. They always find something to do. Do you ever wonder 
that men of wealth do not “ retire’ and enjoy their substance ?—often, doubt- 
less. We know some young men look forward with anticipation to the time of 
“retiring.” We heard some one say publicly recently, that a man should never 
retire from business so long as helives. We think we know men who, were they 
to abandon business, would be ruined, not pecuniarily, but mentally end physic- 
ally—their lives would be shortened. God never intended man’s mind should be- 
come dormant. It is governed by fixed laws. Those laws are imperative in 
their exactions. Once we looked upon mankind as taking a false view of the 
objects of life. There are a large class who do, doubtless. But we were so 
visionary as to believe it beneath the dignity of man, made in the image of his 
Creator, to grovel, as he seemed to do, with material things. We believe there 
are few men who have not had similar experience. But few regard the relations 
they sustain to their fellows in their estimate of the value of the great move- 
ments of a commercial and industrial character constantly going on about us. 
There is something for you todo. What is it? This should be the question. 
You should not hesitate to ask it, with a view to do something. You cannot 
help doing something. ‘here is no such thing as neutrality. You cannot imag- 
ine a neutral position or a neutral act. It is nonsense to suppose you can live 
and not exert an influence. Be bound hand and foot and placed in a “ straight 
jacket,” and the effects of your position will exhibit themselves in society, Is 
this ridiculous?) Not so. No man who breathes but exerts an influence—does 
something to stir the great pool of humanity about him. Sluggard? Yea, 
sluggards have their mission—have something to do, and they do it, too. They 
are not shipped as freight, but as ballast—bags of sand in the hold of the ship. 

Something todo! Oh, if I had something todo. There are young men who 
sigh for it, yet one thing they can do, and yet make no effort—that is. seek for a 
“job.” Once found, provided it is an honest one, do not hesitate to perform it. 
There has recently come to our knowledge an instance of a young man who 

ranted something to do. We will tell you how he done it :-- 

In a town, not outside Illinois, a young man was engaged in a pleasant and 
profitable employment. The owner and vendor of a Patent Right, (a useful 
member of society,) presented his claim, painted pictures of magnificence and 
wealth which was sure to result to the man who purchased the patent. Our 
hero (for he proved to be one) sold out, purchased the patent, and started to 
realize his fortune. You know what a cold, angular world this is, and to an en- 
thusiastic patent vendor—a novice—it seems doubly stupid and blind to its own 
interests. ‘The voung man “turned up” in our city, penniless. He sought em- 
ployment—could find nothing of a character corresponding to his capacity and 
former position to do. He found lodgings about depots, in hotel offices, and 
sometimes in less comfortable places. He suffered from hunger. At last, an ac- 
quaintance and'former employer gave him work for a week. He saved that 
money ; had no employment in prospect. The week passed, and again he wanted 
“something to do.” He purchased a few apples, and commenced peddling them. 
He had been a favorite among a large class of acquaintances. Some of them 
were astonished to find him driven to such an extremity, yet generously and 
nobly encouraged him; others chose not to recognize him. He did not obtrude 
himself upon any one, but pursued his new vocation like a philosopher—did not 
shun recognition, or appear to regard his position as abasing himself. In this 
way he supported himself, elevated himself in the opinion of those whose friend- 
ship is worth anything, found that there are those whose hearts are myths, but 
whose exclusiveness excludes coats, not men, and that there is always enjoyment 
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in having “something todo.” This young man has abandoned the fruit trade, 
having been called to a position of less risk on account of frost, and is now 
teaching within a thousand miles of Chicago, having “taken lessons” of expe- 
rience, who is an apt teacher. We predict that that young man will always find 
“ something to do.” There is no one to wh’m we would sooner give employment 
than to one who had thus proved himself capable of taking care of himself hon- 
estly. There is no despairing—no giving up about such characters. They will 
surely succeed. We have that young man’s name, and we shall watch for a 
bright and honorable future for him. 

Something to do! Ah, fellow-farmer, there is plenty to do. Don’t snooze 
away these bright winter days. Why, sir, you might help to add a hundred per 
cent to the number of names on our subscription books, if you would employ 
your time actually wasted. You have no right to be idle, whether you labor in 
one cause or another, ‘Time is a sacred legacy to be handed down to your chil- 
dren, unsquandered. Always have “ something to do,” and do it. 


— 


CHINESE COOLIE TRADE AT HAVANA. 


The Overland Friend of China, of May 24th, publishes a statement from M r. 
Ferran, a Portuguese merchant at Macao/founded on the authority of several 
official letters respecting the reports which had been circulated there, of the ill 
treatment of Chinese Coolies in the Island of Cuba. Among the documents is a 
certificate of the Consul General of Portugal, which we subjoin below, in which 
he states that the Chinese are universally regarded in the island as free laborers 
under a civil contract ; that they are well treated, receive special protection from 
the government, and on the completion of the stipulated term of service, they 
are at liberty either to remain in Cuba, or to return to their own country. Mr. 
Ferran adds that these statements of the Consul General are confirmed by the 
declarations of Chinese who have returned from Havana to Macao, and whose 
depositions have been taken before the Macao authorities in regard to their con- 
dition while they were in Cuba :— 





TRANSLATION. 


I, the undersigned, Commercial Agent and Consul General for Portugal, 
certify at the request of Don Rafael R. Torices, merchant of this city. 

Ist. That the Chinese Asiatic colonists are regarded in this island as free men 
engaged to serve in agricultural or industrial labors, or in domestic services for 
a fixed period. 

2d. That in carrying on these labors, they are not treated with violence or 
over-tasked ; on the contrary, they are employed by their masters in that class of 
labor for which they physically are best suited. 

3d. That generally all these laborers are well cared for by their masters, who 
provide them with wholesome food in sufficient quantity, paying moreover the 
cost of medical care ; almost every plantation or farm having attached to it the 
services of a medical officer with the usual remedies. 

4th. That the term of contract once completed, they enjoy unrestricted liberty 
in the country, and can return to their own or retire to another if they desire to 
do so. 

5th. That the local and supreme government of this Island is especially care- 
ful, that the masters of the emigrants comply with the terms of the contracts 
entered into by them, to enforce which a magistrate has been appointed, while 
the charge of an especial protectorate over the Chinese has been committed to 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the different districts of this island. 

In witness whereof, and as already stated on special request—I have granted 
these presents under my hand and the seal of this Consulate in Havana, on the 
9th day of January, 1857. 


(Signed) JOAQUIN DE VICENTE. 
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OHIO STATE REGISTER AND BUSINESS MIRROR, FOR 1857, 


Mr. ©. 8. Witi1ams, of Cincinnati, who has for the last seven years prepared 
and published a complete and valuable directory of that city, the volumes of 
which mark the progress of the “ Queen City of the West” in wealth and popu- 
lation, is about to commence the publication of a State Register for Ohio. Judg- 
ing from the industry and care evinced in the completion of the city directory, 
we anticipate in the announcement of the enterprise a useful work, comprehensive 
in its design, and full of just that kind of information which every intelligent 
citizen in the State requires. 'T'o the merchant and manufacturer in other States 
such a work will, we are pursuaded prove highly acceptable. 

For the accomplishment of this object Mr. Williams proposes, as we gather 
from his prospectus, to commence the annual publication of a work presenting, 
through the medium of a map, the State, with its geographical divisions into 
counties and towns, with the railroads in operation, as well as those in process of 
construction, and other information usually given in that way ; a register of the 
civil officers of the State, including the members of the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives ; the principal officers of each county and city, separately arranged ; 
a concise record of the principal legislative acts of the last session ; the organiza- 
tion of the State Judiciary ; a list of names of justices of the peace throughout 
the State ; a Post-office directory, or full list of the Post-offices within the State ; 
a church directory, or list of the churches, with their locations, pastors, ete. ; 
military organizations, incorporated banks, insurance companies, railroad officers, 
gas light companies, newspapers and periodicals, custom-houses and officers, 
consu!s and consular agents, colleges, seminaries, ete. ; directories for the I. O. 
Odd Feilows, as well as the masonic, and all other benevolent and beneficial 
societies and institutions; and a large amount of other statistical information of 
public importance ; to which will be added a business mirror, in which every 
trade, occupation, and profession, will be separately arranged, and as fully re- 
presented as any individual engaged in them can consistently desire, as it will 
include all who aid, in any way, to sustain the work—others cannot reasonably 
expect to reap the full advantages which may be derived from such a publication. 


SHOPPING IN TOULOUSE--THE LADY AND THE LUNATIC CLERK. 

A more ingenious swindle, we venture to say, is not to be found in the annals 
of shopping or shopkeeping, than that given in the following account, as furnished 
by a correspondent of the Independent Belge. This clever swindle was com- 
mitted by a “ beautiful lady” in the city of Toulouse. Clerks of New York be- 
ware of beautiful women, and the lunatic asylum :—— 


A very elegantly dressed lady a few days ago entered one of the most fashion- 
able shops of ‘Toulouse, in quest of articles indispensable for the toilette of a lady 
alamode. A rich carriage waited at the door, and everything about the lady 
was calculated to inspire the greatest confidence. 

The shopping was soon done and the bill presented. “It is well,” said the 
lady, “send one of your clerks with me; he shall be paid, and the carriage shall 
bring him back.” 

A clerk is soon ready ; the carriage moves on, and after a short ride, stops be- 
fore a large building. The door is opened, and the lady and the clerk enters a 
parlor. After a few minutes’ delay, a gentleman of very respectable appearance 
enters, and receives them cordially. 
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“Take charge of Monsieur—I will soon return,” says the lady, and leaves. In 
two minutes the noise of carriage wheels is heard. 

The young man, thus left alone with the gentleman, becomes impatient, and ex- 
claims, “ Pay me, if you please.” “For what?” “ For the shawls and dresses, 
you know.” “Be not so hasty, my young friend; I'll answer.” “ For what?” 
« For your convalescence—calm yourself.” 

The clerk thought that he was speaking to the lady’s brother, when, in reality, 
he was addressing Dr. D——., a celebrated physician of iunatics. The lady had 

aid the doctor a visit shortly before making her bargain, and had consulted 

im, and solicited his aid in favor of her young brother, who was mentally de- 
ranged. She had given him a full account of the mania of her brother, who she 
told him believed himself to be the clerk of some merchant, and would continually 
demand money for shawls and dresses, which he had sold on account of his em- 
ployer. Dr. D——, believing that he was with a lunatic, treats him as such. 
The clerk asks for his money ; the doctor offers hima room. At last the young 
man works himself into a passion, and screams most fearfully. This confirms the 
doctor's suspicion, and he is contemplating treating his patient to shower baths, 
when the clerk demands paper and ink, proposing to write to his employer. 

The doctor agrees, thinking to discover some new symptoms, ‘The letter is 
written and dispatched ; half an hour afterwards, the merchant arrives, and an 
explanation ensues. : 

The success of the plot was complete. The beautiful lady could not be found. 
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The London newsmen furnish the Times or Post on the day of publication for 
$575 a quarter. For the Herald, $650 a quarter is charged. The second 
edition of the London Times, Sun, Globe, or Standard, is furnished at $7 50a 
quarter, or $30 a year. Copies of the T'imes one day old, are furnished at $4 a 
quarter ; so that the difference in the cost, in England, between a paper of the 
latest edition on the day of publication, or the day next succeeding, is equal to 
the subscription price of the largest commercial newspaper of the United States. 
A file of the London Times, taken in this country costs about $52 a year, or nearly 
seventeen cents for each copy of the paper. The English papers are conducted 
on the cash system exclusively. They have no subscribers, but are furnished 
to newsmen by the ream, who supply “patrons” in the city and country 
districts. 
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BUSINESS MEN AND THE LAW. 


We agree with our cotemporary of the Evening Post, that, without indorsing 
the popular fallacy that every man may be his own lawyer, or that there is no 
necessity for the legal profession in communities wherein the most complicated 
problems are constantly demanding solution, we cannot agree that a little lear- 
ing of this description is a dangerous thing. It is useful to every man to know 
to what obligations his ordinary contracts commit him, and to have some notion 
of the force of language and the nature of the law whereby it is to be interpreted. 
A few minutes a day spent over an ordinary text-book, a careful perusal of the 
two or three statutes in each volume which affect a man personally, would be 
time and labor well invested, especially for merchants. 


















INHERITED WEALTH, 


The less you leave your children when you die, the more they will have twenty 
years afterwards. Wealth inherited should be the incentive to exertion—instead 
of that it is the “ title-deed to sloth.” The only money that does a man good is 
that which he earns himself. A ready-made fortune, like ready-made clothing, 
seldom fits a man who comes into possession. 
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1—The American Biographical Dictionary: containing an account of the 

Lives, Characters, and Writings of the most eminent Persons deceased in 

North America, from its first settlement. By Wui.i1am Aten, D. D., late 

President of Bowdoin College, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 

Sciences, etc,, ete. Third edition. Royal 8vo., pp. 905. Boston: John P. 

Jewett & Co. 

This volume contains beyond all question the most complete list of the illus- 
trious men of former times, the benefactors and ornaments of the United States, 
who have passed away, and more information concerning them than has before 
been presented in any single work, or in many volumes. The author found it 
necessary, not only to examine in its compilation the whole of American history, 
but to explore untrodden fields. The first edition of this work was published some 
twenty years ago. The present edition contains more than eighteen huodred 
biographical accounts of distinguished Americans; comprising the first settlers 
and fathers of our country, early navigators and adventurous travelers; the 
statesmen, patriots, and heroes, who have contended for American liberty, or 
assisted in laying the foundation of our republican constitution ; all the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence ; brave and skillful military and navalcom- 
manders; many of the governors of the several States, and the deceased Presi- 
sidents of our country; profound lawyers, and skillful physicians; men of 
genius and learning; theologians, historians, poets, and orators; ingenious 
artists, and men celebrated for their inventions ; together with many eminent 
philanthropists and Christians, whose examples have diffused a cheering radiance 
around them. It contains, in short, one thousand individuals not mentioned in 
Lord’s edition of Sempriere, and some sixteen hundred not found in the first ten 

volumes of the Encyclopedia Americana. Indeed, the present edition contains 
an account of nearly seven thousand Americans, of some note and worthiness 
of being remembered. It is a most careful and interesting contribution to our 
biographical literature, and as a book of reference invaluable. 
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2.—Sanders’ School Speaker: a Comprehensive Course of Instruction in the 

Principles of Oratory; with numerous exercises for Practice in Declamation. 

By Cuarues W. Sanpers, A. M., Author of “ a Series of Readers ;” “ Speller, 

Definer, and Analyser,” “Elocutionary Chart,” etc. 12mo., pp. 528. New 

York : Ivison & Phinney. 

This volume seems to cover the whole ground of the speaker and the reader, with 
rules and examples necessary for perfection, as far as attainable, in both reading 
and speaking. Part one is devoted to elocution ; part two to gesture, and part 
three contains more than three hundred exercises in declamation, in every variety 
of style, and in prose and verse, from the best European and American writers. 
It it one of the best books of its class we have seen, and as such we cheerfully 
commend it to teachers and others. 












3.—A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, for the use of Ministers, Theological Students, Private 
Christians, and Sabbath Schools. By Joun J. Owex, D.D. With a Map, 
Synoptical Index, etc. 12mo., pp. 501. New York: Leavitt & Allen. 

This is the first of a series of volumes, designed to embrace the four Gospels and 
the Acts, and is to be followed by a Greek edition of the same portion of the New 
Testament, for the use of those who are acquainted with the original language. 
The other volumes will appear in rapid succession, The comments, though con- 
cise, are comprehensive, and we have no doubt the learning and ability of the 
author will secure for the work all the success it merits. 
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4.-— Pulpit E ce “of the Nineteenth Century. Being supplementary to the 
History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence, Deceased Divines ; and contain- 
ing Discourses of Eminent Living Ministers in Europe and America; with 
sketches, biographical and descriptive, by Rev. Henry ©. Fisu. With an In- 
troductory Essay by Epwarps A. Park, Abbott Professor in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 8vo., pp. 815. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


_ We noticed, in a former volume of the Merchants’ Magazine, the two preced- 
ing volumes devoted to the History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence. That 
work contained a somewhat connected view of preachers and preaching, up to 
the beginning of the present century. The present work contains a fuller expo- 
sition of the pulpit, as it now stands among the different nations of the earth. 
The work is divided into seven parts, in which the German, the American, the 
French, the English, the Irish, and the Welsh, are each represented. One-third 
of the sermons in the volume are translated from foreign languages, and many of 
them are now for the first time published. The whole work gives a good idea of 
the power and influence of the different denominations of the Christian Church, 
with the exception of a few of those deemed heterodox by the editor and com- 
piler, including in this exclusiveness the Unitarians, Universalists, ete. Pre- 
facing each specimen of Pulpit Eloquence, we have an interesting biographical 
and descriptive sketch of the preacher, and the whole work is prefaced with 
an elaborate introductory essay from the pen of the Dr. Edwards A. Park, 
an American theologian of note. Hach of the countries where the Christian 
religion has extensively prevailed is as fully represented as the limits of the large 
volume would allow ; and each branch, as before noticed, of “ the evangelical 
family.” We think the editor would have gratified many readers by the admis- 
sion of sermons from those who are considered less evangelical. It might have 
been done without trenching upon their denominational views. There are cer- 
tain great principles of Christianity, we take it, which all accept. We are com- 
pelled to say thus much, as we belong to no sect or party—certainly not in lite- 
rary matters. 


5.— Wild Northern Scenes; or, Sporting Adventures with the Rifle and the 
Rod. By 8. H. Hammonp, author of “ Hills, Lakes, and Forest Streams,” 
“Summer Rambles,” etc. 12mo., pp. 341. New York: Derby & Jack- 
son. 

Mr. Hammond, the author of these amusing sketches, has a passion for wild 
scenes, and the sports connected with the ~ rifle and the rod.” He has floated 
over the beautiful lakes, and among the pleasant rivers of the broad wilderness 
lying between the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain. He wields a ready and 
graphic pen, and has in this work, as in his former productions—* Hills, Lakes, 
and Forest Streams,” “Summer Rambles,” etc.—grouped his adventures in a 
most attractive and readable form. We commend his book to all “ who would 
listen to the glad music of the woods,” or who can in any way enjoy nature in 
its wild and beautiful aspects. 
6.—The Northwest Coast; or, Three Years’ Residence in Washington ‘Ter- 

ritory. By James G. Swan. With numerous illustrations. 12mo., pp. 435. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The object of the author of this book, (aside from its personal value in a 
financial and commercial point of view,) is to give a general and concise account 
of that portion of the northwest coast lying between the Straits of Yreca and 
the Columbia River, a region which has never attracted the explorers and navi- 
gators, since the times of Meares and Vancouver, sufficiently for them to give it 
more than a passing remark. A great merit in the author, and one which gives 
aditional value to his work is, that so fur as possible, he relates only such cir- 
cumstances as came under his own immediate observation. He lived with the 
Cherooks, Chehalis, and two other tribes of Indians, and what he relates of their 
manners and customs, will be read, as indeed most of the work, with interest. It 
has maps and illustrations, which add not a little to its value. 
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".—Hand-Book of Railroads. For the use of American Engineers ; contain- 
ing the necessary Rules, Tables, and Formula for the Location, Construction, 
Equipment, and Management of Railroads in the United States. With 158 
illustrations. By Grorcr L. Voss, Civil Engineer. 8vo., pp. 480. Boston 
and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 


We have delayed noticing this valuable manual of railroad construction, in 
the hope of receiving from some competent, practical, and scientific source, an 
extended review ; but we have been disappointed in this expectation. The ob- 
ject of the work, as indicated in its title, and briefly set forth in the preface, is 
to give in the plainest possible manner, all instructions, rules, and tables neces- 
sary for the location, construction, equipment, and management of railroads. It 
is well and truly remarked, that as a general thing, American engineers are not 
educated for the business, and when they do possess a knowledge of pure science, 
they are at a loss how to apply it. In studying this work, the reader is presumed 
to be acquainted with the elements of arithmetic, geometry, algebra, and mecha- 
nics. Thus provided, in the perusal of this manual, he will be able correctly to 
proportion bridges of wood, stone, and iron, abutments, retaining walls, super- 
structure, and locomotive engines, and to plan and lay out, execute and estimate, 
any description of work occurring upon railroads, Utility rather than origi- 
nality being the object of the author, we find that he has consulted the best en- 
gineering writers, as Gauthy, Navier, Vicat, Tredgold, Barlow, Totten, Hodg- 
kinson. Lardner, and others almost equally well known. The book will, no doubt, 
be sought after and obtained by all intelligent railroad contractors and con- 
structors. 


8.—Hand-Books for Home Improvement; comprising, “ How to Write,” “ How 
to Behave,” “ How to Talk.” and “ How to do Business.” Complete in one 
volume. 12mo. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 

This volume contains four “ Hand-Books,” which have been published sepa- 
rately, and some of which have been noticed in the Merchants’ Magazine. 'The 
subjects, as indicated in the title-page, are of general interest, and adapted, as 
are most of the publications of the highly respectable house, for “ the million ;” 
and we believe their works find their way into the hands of the great American 
mass. “If they don’t, they ought to.” The last, and one of the best of the 
series, “ How to do Business,’ we may commend to the readers of the Merchants’ 
Magazine, for many of its precepts, morals, and maxims, are drawn from that 
journal, or our “ Morals, Maxims, and Miscellanies for Merchants and Men of 
Business,” which the reader of this notice can obtain for one dollar and twenty- 
five cents, (postage paid to any part of the United States.) But “How to 
Write,” and “ Behave,” and “ Talk,” are all useful books, and we trust they will 
have a large and wide circulation. 


9.—Explorations and Adventures in Honduras; comprising Sketches of Travel 
in the Gold Regions of Olancho, and a Review of the History and General 

Resources of Central America. With original maps and numerous illustra- 

tions. By Wituam V. Wexts. 8vo., pp. 588. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 

This is an interesting and instructive book of explorations, adventures, and 
research in Honduras, and in the Gold Regions of Olancho. The journey of the 
author forms a diary somewhat elaborated by facts collected in Honduras, and 
based upon reliable information, which, since 1851, had been placed at the au- 
thor’s disposal, regarding the gold regions of Central America. The principal 
object of the author's reconnoissance of that part of the Republic of Honduras, 
known as Olancho, which in 1850 had been visited by a gentleman from New 
York, and by him, on his return, represented to be another California, equaling 
the new El Dorado in auriferous deposits, and excelling it in position and acces- 
sibility, was to investigate the facts. It is, we repeat, an interesting, and at 
the same time reliable contribution to this class of literature. 
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10.— The History of the United States, from their Colonization to the end of the 
Twenty-sixth Congress, in 1841. By Grorex Tucker. In Four Volumes. 
Vol. 1., 8vo., pp. 670. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


. The author of this new history of the United States, is now far advanced in 
life. It has been his “ good fortune to have a personal knowledge of many who 
bore a conspicuous part in the revolution, and of nearly all those who were the 
principal actors in the political dramas which succeeded.” While he does put 
claim to have been free from party prejudices, he has carefally guarded against 
those biases to which writers of cotemporary history are exposed. In all fair- 
ness and frankness he declares, “now, that time has cleared away the mists by 
which political objects were once enshrouded, he trusts that he shall be able to 
do substantial justice to all parties, and thus, as truth may require, commend 
what he may have once disparaged, and censure that which he once approved.’’ 
The work was commenced some seven or eight years ago. ‘The first volume, now 
before us, will be succeeded by three more, issued as rapidly as is consistent with 
the author’s revision. The history, as now written, extends to General Harrison’s 
elevation to the presidency, in 1841. We shall take occasion to speak of this 
work more fully in some future number of this Magazine. Entertaining the 
highest respect for the character, learning, and ability, and fairness of the author, 
we may in the mean time commend his work as a most valuable contribution to 
the historical literature of the United States. 


11.— Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor, of America, Ireland, and England. By 
Wituiam E. Burton, Comedian. Embellished with upwards of six hundred 
{ngravings of original designs, and a portrait in steel. Division I. Royal 
8vo., pp. 288. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The first division of this unique publication has been completed. It covers 
nearly 300 double-column, closely-printed pages, and contains the choicest 
gems of American wit and humor from our own writers, commencing with “ the 
Maypole of Merry Mount,” in 1625, and bringing the collection down to 1850. 
Almost every article has an original illustration finely engraved. Mr. Burton, 
with his correct appreciation of humor, and pure taste, seems to have culled from 
the best American names, and from the anonymous floating literature, the cream 
of all the good things that have been said, sung, or written since the iirst settle- 
ment of the country. This division, besides the numerous wood engravings, is 
illustrated with portraits on steel of Joseph C. Neal, Washington Irving, Oliver 
Wendall Holmes, Fitz-Green Halleck, Frederick S. Cozzens, and last, but not 
least, by that inimitable comedian, W. E. Burton, and very appropriately, for 
some of the rarest specimens of genuine wit and humor from these writers will 
be found in the volume. This division will be followed by similar volumes from the 
writers of Ireland, Scotland, and England, and furnish a rich field for the editor's 
genius in this department of labor. 


12.—Characters and Criticisms. By W. Atrrep Jones, A. M. In two volumes. 
12mo., pp. 289, 268. New York: J. Y. Westervelt. 


Wiu1aM A. Jones is a careful, pains-taking essayist of the old school. His 
models are the pure wells of English literature, and his thoughts run in the vein 
of English conservatism in literature and in religion. He writes chastely and 
purely, and we read with pleasure his honest and well-considered criticisms, even 
when we cannot accept his views. These two volumes contain, as we are in- 
formed, the author’s final collection of miscellaneous papers. They were originally 
written for, and printed in the American Monthly Magazine, the Church Record, 
the Democratic and Whig Reviews, Boston Miscellany, Union Magazine, Liverary 
World, all which journals, with one or two exceptions, have gone to the “ tomb of 
the Capulets” or have become absorbed in more modern magazines. We are 
glad, therefore, to possess in the volumes before us some of the best essays and 
criticisms that so much enhanced the value of those extinct journals. 
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13.—The Theory and Practice of Bank Bookkeeping and Joint Stock Ac- 
counts ; exemplified and elucidated in a complete set of Bank Account Books, 

(printed in colors,) arranged in accordance with the principles of double-entry, 

and embracing the routine of business, from the organization of a company to 

the declaration of a dividend ; with all the forms and details, and an original 
diagram. By C. C. Marsu, Accountant. auther of “ The Science of Double- 

Entry Bookkeeping, simplified by an Infallible Rule for Debtor and Credi- 

tor,” and “ The Art of Single-Entry Bookkeeping, improved by the introdue- 

tion of a Proof or Balance.” 4to., pp. 292. New York: D. Appieton 

& Co. 

This valuable work has been lying in our library some months, in the hope of 
finding time and space for a more elaborate and carefully-prepared notice than 
we can now give it. From the examination, however, that we have been able 
to bestow upon it, we feel authorized to call the attention of all who would 
understand the principles of bank bookkeeping. The title-page explains briefly, 
but succinctly, the general intent and character of the work, and we commend 
it to the attention of that portion of our mercantile readers whom it is designed 
to instruct and benefit. The author is a popular and well-known teacher, and 
author of several highly-prized works on bookkeeping, and it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that his work will stand the test of a critical examination. 


14.—The Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geology in its Bearings. Two Theolo- 
gies, Natural and Revealed. By Hvuen Miiurr, author of “The Old Red 
Sandstone,” “ Footsteps of the Creator,” ete., ete. With memorials of the 
death and character of the author. 12mo., pp. 502. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 


This last work of the learned and lamented author, is beyond all question the 
most ingenious and powerful production of a most accomplished and cultivated 
mind. It is-an attempt, and the most successful one in our judgment ever made, to 
reconcile the revelations of geology with the teachings of the two theologies, 
natural and revealed. It bears all the marks of patient and laborious study, 
and is written in an exceedingly clear and forcible style. As a contribution to 
the science which the author loved and pursued up to the time of his death with 
ardor, it will become a text-book with all who wish to sce apparent discord har- 
monized. It is a bequest worthy of the author, who died a martyr to his inde- 
fatigable labors in the field of science. 


15.—My Trip to France. By Rev. Joun P. Donenan. 12mo., pp. 347. 

New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother, [James B. Kirker.] 

Mr. Donelan has, as a good Catholic, dedicated his “ Trip” to the Rev. Louis 
R. Deluol, Principal of St. Sulpice, Paris, France. It is an attempt, and we 
doubt not, successful, to give “‘a simple, straightforward relation of facts, events, 
and scenes, as the author saw them, with note books, references, hieroglyphics, 
scraps of paper, penciled margins, and rough sketches before him.” He is a 
Catholic, we have said, and as such is not unmindful of what he regards as his 
duty to the Church, and while he does not attempt a refutation of the attacks 
made on that institution of his faith—Convents and the society of France—he 
gives what he regards as the best refutation perhaps, a plain statement of facts 
as he met them, and as his judgment approved. Written as the author felt, and 
as the ideas came to mind, we may be sure to find something to interest the un- 
prejudiced reader. 


16.— Thine and Mine; or, the Step-mother’s Reward. By Fiora Neaue, of 

Baltimore. 12mo. pp. 303. New York : Derby & Jackson. 

A story, as its title would imply, of domestic life, possessing more merit than 
works of greater pretensions. The moral of the tale, which does not stick out, 
but is rather inferred, in the agreeable narrative, is good. This might be inferred 
from the character of the publishers, who, although they sometimes publish works 
of little merit, never one that will not bear criticism on the score of purity. 
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17.—Common Sense applied to Religion; or, the Bible and the People. By 
Catuarive E. Beecuer, Author of “ Letters to the People on Health and 
Happiness,” “ Physiology and Calisthenies,” etc., etc. 12mo. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 


The author of this work belongs to a numerous and talented family. The 
resent volume is, we are told, “ the result of thirty years’ devotion to the train- 
ing of the human mind for the great end for which it was created.” In other 
words the author was a teacher of children, and in the early part of her career in 
that capacity she “ felt that at the very foundation of such efforts were opposing 
theological theories that seemed at war with both the common sense and the 
moral sense of mankind.” ‘This work was commenced more than a quarter of a 
century ago, and its publication delayed, by a desire of friends, until the convic- 
tion strengthened in her mind by the discussions and developments that have 
intervened in that period impelled her to speak out. This she has done with 
marked ability, and given us a work that cannot fail of arresting the attention of 
all who take the liberty of thinking for themselves, and the number in our coun- 
try is large and constantly increasing. 


18.—The Elements of Drawing; or, Three Letters to Beginners. By Jonun 
Rusxrn, M. A., Author of “ Modern Painters,” “Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture,” “ Stones of Venice,” ete., ete. With illustrations drawn by the author. 
12mo., pp. 234. New York: Wiley & Halsted. 


Mr. Ruskin has earned, and justly, a high reputation as the author of several 
art works, or works pertaining to architecture and painting. We have expressed 
in former numbers our appreciation of his labors in the department of art to 
which he devotes his life of elegant, but not unoccupied “ leisure,” if we may use 
that expression, touching a man of wealth and refinement. “The elements of 
drawing for beginners” will, we feel quite certain, find its way into the hands of 
every student, who would make progress in the art, and we should say that it 
would not be lost time for those who have began, “to read, mark, learn, and 
digest,” what such a mind has produced on the subject of the art in question. 


19.—Biographical Essays. Essays, Biographical and Critical; or, Studies of 
Character. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 8vo. 475. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 


We have read these essays with pleasure and profit. We know not which 
most to admire, the chaste and pure style of the author, or the accurate and truly 
philosophical discrimination displayed in his delineation of the divers representa- 
tive men. The thirty different characters portrayed in these life-like sketches 
represent a class. Washington, the patriot ; Chesterfield, the man of the world ; 
Daniel Boone, the pioneer ; Jaques Lafitte, the financier; Edmund Kean, the 
actor; Robert Falton, the mechanician; Lawrence Stearn, the sentimentalist ; 
Sydney Smith, the gentle churchman ; Joseph Addison, the lay preacher ; Gouver- 
neur Morris, the American statesman ; Benjamin Franklin, the American phil- 
osopher ; and so on through the interesting catalogue of worthies. We prize the 
hook as one of the choicest gems in our literature or library. 


20.— The Physiology of New York Boarding-Houses, By Tuomas BurLer Gunn. 
With illustrations on wood, designed and drawn by the “ Triangle,” A. R. 
Ward, and the author, and engraved by John Andrew. 12mo., pp. 300, New 
York: Mason & Brothers. 

This book, though somewhat quizzical in its delineations of the physiology of 
our New York boarding-houses, and their inmates, has some pictures and paint- 
ings which will be readily recognized with the initiated. It is copiously illus- 
trated with cleverly designed and executed wood cuts, and the book is not devoid 
of wit or well-noised satire. It is certainly a very readable performance. We 
say this much without a knowledge of the writer. 
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21.—The Magic Staff ; an Autobiography of Anprew Jackson Davis. 12mo., 
pp. 552. New York: J. S. Brown & Co. 

Andrew Jackson Davis, if all that is said of him is true, is certainly a most 
remarkable man. This book differs in style, method, and substance, from any of 
his previous works, which are extensively read, and held in various estimation, 
according to the prejudices or notions of those who have read them. ‘The pres- 
ent volume is a sort of biography of the public and private career of Mr. Davis, 
It contains an introduction from the pen of the author’s companion in life—that 
is, his wife. The volume is interesting, as any biography, well and philosophi- 
cally prepared, must be ; and to those who would know more of the personal his- 
tory and public labors of the “ Poughkeepsie Seer,” as he has sometimes been 
called, we may say they will here find the information from his own pen. 


22.—The Border Rover. By Emerson Benyerr. Philadelphia: J. B. Peter- 
son. 

Mr. Bennett is the author of a long catalogue of novels, including “Clara 
Moreland,” “ Violi,” the “ Forged Will,” “ Pioneers,” “ Bride of the Wilderness,” 
“ Heiress of Bellfonte,” &c., &c. ‘Those who have read the Border Rover “ say 
that it is one of the author’s best productions. It will, we have no doubt, be 
read with pleasure by the author’s numerous admirers. 


23.—Miss Leslie’s New Cookery Book. 12mo., pp. 662. Philadelphia: T. 

B. Peterson. 

This is by far the thickest cook-book extant. But that is not its chief 
merit. It comprises a usual number of pages, more probably than any other 
Cyclopedia of Cookery. ‘The receipts, too, we are told on the best authority 
that of the author and compiler, are all practical, and practicable—being so care- 
fully and particularly explained as to be easily comprehended by the merest 
novice in the art. We have no hesitation in saying, that those who provide 
unexceptionable ingredients, good marketing, will, with this book in hand, be 
able to prepare viands for “ kings or company,” or a daily supply of nice dishes 
for a fuultless family table. 


24.—Manuai of the Botany of the Northern United States. Revised edition ; 
including Virginia, Kentucky, and all east of the Mississippi. Arranged ac- 
cording to the natural system. By Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural 

History in Harvard University. With six plates, illustrating the genera. of 

Ferns, ete. 12mo., pp. 635. New York: Ivison & Phinney and G. P. Put- 

nam & Co. 

This, it will be noticed by those who read the title-page, is a revised edition 
of a treatise on botany that had become the principal text-book of the schools 
and colleges of the United States. In this edition, Virginia, Kentucky, and all 
east of the Mississippi have been arranged according to the natural system. It 
is, beyond all question, the most complete and perfect treatise designed for the 
higher schools and colleges, that has ever been published at home or abroad. 


25.—Bacon’s Essays: With Annotations by Ricuarp Wuarery, D. D., Arch- 

bishop of Dublin. From the second London edition, revised. 8vo., pp. 536. 

New York and Boston: C. 8. Francis & Co, 

The learned annotator of this edition of Bacon's Essays has performed a valua- 
ble service to the lovers of sound logic and learning. he discriminating mind 
of Archbishop Whately is evinced in every part of the volume. He seems to have 
accustomed himself to write down from time to time such observations as oceurred 
to him on the essays of Bacon, and also to make references to passages in various 
books, which relate to the same subjects. ‘Ihe results of these labors are now 
laid before the reading public in the most complete, and in every respect the most 
desirable edition of the great master of philosophy that has ever to our knowledge 
been published in the old or the new world. ‘The fifty-eight essays of Bacon em- 
body a mine of intellectual wealth. ; 
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26.—Hunter’s Panoramic Guide from Niagara Falls to Quebec. By Wm. 8. 
Honrer, Jr. 12mo., pp. 66, with panoramic map. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co. 

The largest part of this volume is taken up with a panoramic or picture map 
of all the most celebrated and picturesque points along the Niagara and the St. 
Lawrence. The country embraced in the range of Mr. Hunter's illustrated 
scenery seems to have been fully explored by other travelers, so that he occupies 
but comparatively little space in the descriptions of the different towns and 
villages. ‘The pictorial illustrations connected with brief and pertinent letter- 
press descriptions, are finely, and we should say, accurately drawn and engraved. 


27.—Dramas. By Cuarves James Cannon, Author of “The Poet’s Quest,” 

“The Crowning Hour,” “ Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous,” etc. 12mo. 

New York: KE. Dunigan & Brother (James B. Kirker.) 

This volume contains four dramas of varied length and merit, viz. :-—The 
Sculptor’s Daughter, a play; Dolores, a tragedy; Better late than Never, an 
attempt at comedy ; and the Oath of Office ; but one of which, as we learn, has 
been produced on the stage. They are all written in blank verse, and contain 
passages of considerable power, and none of the pieces are deficient in dramatic 
effect. We should say, however, that they are better adapted to the closet than 
the stage—a circumstance that will not surely injure the merit of either as literary 
productions, when we consider that the best plays of Shakspeare have been 
changed very materially for dramatic representation. 


28.—Sermons. By Rev. F. W. Roxertson, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
12mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

These sermons are sermons. Not written, but taken down as they fell from 
an earnest, gifted, and dying young man’s lips ; they throb, and glow, and yearn, 
and aspire, like that magnificent Haerlem organ beneath a master’s band. We 
have so uniformly been mocked by the fulsome eulogy of pulpit harangues, we do 
not expect that this hearty utterance will be half believed; we only ask that it 
may be tried by that generous view of Christ's death in the Caiaphas discourse, or 
of Retribution in the “ Spiritual Harvest.” Robertson was a remarkable man. 


29.—The Olynthiac and other Public Orations of Demosthenes. Translated with 

notes, ete. By Cuartes Rann Kennepy. In two volumes. 12mo., pp. 320, 

418. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The translator has aimed in the present undertaking to produce a readable ver- 
sion of Demosthenes, adhering to the original as closely as was consistent with 
the primary object. Brevity and simplicity of style, together with the choice of 
apt and forcible words, essential elements of a good translation, appear to be the 
leading features of this and the accompanying volume, which is entitled “ ‘The 
Orations of Demosthenes on the Crown and the Embassy.” The translator has con- 
sulted al! the best previous translations, and doubtless availed himself of all the 
valuable suggestions they contain. 
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30.—First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology: Mlustrated by over 300 
Wood Engravings, from Original Drawings, by Isaac Sprague, to which is 
added a copious Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. By Asa Gray, 
Fisher Professor of Natural History in Harvard University. 8vo., pp. 236. 
New York: Ivison & Phinney, and G. P. Putnam & Co. 

We scarcely need say, that the author of this elementary treatise ranks among 
the first in the department of botanical science, and his several text-books in 
botany have received the almost unqualified commendation of such savans in 
natural science as Agassiz, Guyot, Schanck, Torrey, Darlington, and others. 





